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THE PRIVATE CHARACTER 
OF 
HENRY THE EIGHTH 


FOREWORD 


When Henry the Eighth was born in 1491, the year 
before Columbus went too far and discovered America, 
as I have heard said by so many exasperated people of 
the countries paying their war debts to the United States, 
England had been driven by her monarchs—often for 
their own private quarrels or ambitions—through the 
sanguinary struggles that had been the common lot of 
her Continental neighbours ever since and even before the 
coming of Jesus Christ, and as a fresh acquaintance with 
some of the facts of that story is necessary to compre- 
hend Henry's‘ biography, I shall—for the service of the 
average reader—devote the first chapter of this work to 
as abbreviated a résumé of those events as is adequate. 
It is not the usual description of those times, but, in the 
main, the tale of some of England's experience with her 
rulers and with Rome—the type of men some of the 
monarchs were, how they treated their subjects and how 
their subjects treated them, and, most important of all, 
why in each instance; and, especially, how and why 
England and Rome were in active hostility for centuries 
before Henry arrived to change England from a Catholic 
into a Protestant country. Should Chapter One prove 
tedious to any reader it should be omitted up to the 
death of Edward V, mentioned on page 60. 

Only with this preceding history actively in mind may 
one comprehend why Henry was allowed to pursue 
the course he chose and still retain his throne, for history 
is almost the sole logical thing we have. It is the only 
perfect—yet incomplete—continued story. It is never 
out of character. Its events are bound to follow one 
another as inevitably as the sun is to set after it has risen. 

History can be made to lure the average reader. It 
should be preferred to any other branch of literature for 
it contains the best and most useful elements of romantic 
and excitable story and because no fiction ever conceived 
is half as strange as truth—and besides, history tells the 

Ir 
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story of the future—the story of the multitude that has 
gone to 


. the multitude [that] come, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told, 


For we are the same our fathers have been, 
We see the same sights our fathers have seen,-— 
We drink the same stream and view the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 


. and we things that are now, 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 
Who make in their dwelling a transient abode, 
Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage 
road.’ 


That the relation of history is not as popular as the 
novel is not properly chargeable against the more serious 
work. That failure is debitable only against those who 
write it. Lately there have been historical books which 
demonstrate the point. Ferrero, Strachey, Maurois, 
Ludwig and Wells, with sales reckoned in the hundreds 
of thousands, prove the contention a sound one, although 
we expect many a university professor of history who 
considers it a triumph if his sales reach to two thousand 
speaks of them as dilettantes or littérateurs. 

Novels have never paid their authors more than the 
men I have named have received for their more historical 
volumes. It is a good sign. It is the most heartening 
thing that has occurred in literature for many years. 


As is well known to those who have done me the 
honour of reading my books on Queen Elizabeth, I had 
intended my next work to be The Life of Leycester, 
which has occupied me for so Iong, but when, following 
a year of archzological investigation in the Balearic 


* From Lincoln’s favourite poem, “O, Why Should the Spirit of Mortat 
be Proud?” The author is unknown. Lincoln while a young man first 
heard the poem when it was being sung by a strange young lady as he 
passed her home. He was so impressed by the words that he at once 
entered the house and obtained them; and from that day ontil his death 
he was heard mumbling them when almost insane from ansiety. 
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Islands,? I found to my utter surprise that the world- 
public—including myself—had been misled about the 
most important, pregnant and intimate facts of the career 
of Henry the Eighth, and realized that I had been one 
of the chief authors of these universal misapprehensions, 
I felt obliged to do my best to set the matter right at 
the first possible moment, with complete disregard of any 
resulting postponement of the Leycester book. 

This volume must be my penance, as it is all I can do 
to make good the great mistake I made; and I have faith 
that the three years this work has consumed will gain the 
culprit some quality of mercy, for even John Hunter, that 
remarkable medical pioneer, in the evening of his life had 
to say: “Never ask me what I have said or written, but 
ask me what my present opinions are... .” 

* * * * * * * * 

Just as I had completed the first year’s preparation 
of this present volume there appeared a new biography 
of Henry by Mr. Francis Hackett, an Irish-American 
journalist, with reported sales in the United States of 
over 100,000 copies and more than 20,000 in Great 
Britain. 

A hasty perusal of the work showed that not only had 
its author adopted the mistaken views to which I have 
referred, but had gone them one better by advancing a 
score of years the date of one of the two foundations 
upon which they rested—and when such misstatements 
are spread about on both sides of the Atlantic with such 
prodigality as in this instance it is indeed high time to 
try to call a halt. 

If the truth is to prevail, it will be due to the facts 
collected herein, for they represent all that we can now 
learn on the subjects involved; but I am well aware that 
this book will not prevent the recurrence of these errors, 
for the faulty page is as enduring as the substantial one, 
and only writers who study the following chapters will 
doubt the authority of those who are mainly responsible 
for the present erroneous views. Other later writers will 


* The Balearics and their Peoples, Frederick Chamberlin (London and 
New Yark, 1927). 
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never realize that the mistaken opinions were only 
founded upon what, in the absence of the detailed in- 
formation which this book makes available now for the 
first time, seemed to be obvious facts. 

No medical man in active work—as all the authorities 
were when they wrote the erroneous conclusions referred 
to—~can be expected to give two yeats to the gathering 
of such records as appear later in these pages; and it Is 
obvious that they are not to be blamed, for their state- 
ments themselves confine them to the restricted basis they 
carefully mention. 

Henry has had to answer for many sins, but he should 
no longer be charged with any of which he certainly can- 
not be convicted and of which he may be, and probably 
is, entirely innocent, as the reader, I think, will conclude, 
when he has studied and thought about the subject as 
presented here. 

Mr. Hackett’s book brings to the fore several other 
points which should much interest an eager public, and 
especially those of its members who paid good money 
for those 120,000 volumes written in the style of the 
New Biography—for, I need hardly say, there és such a 
style. 

It was first inaugurated by Mr. Lytton Strachey. In 
his early volumes, Mr. Strachey always supplied foot- 
notes giving exact authorities for all his important state- 
ments, page by page,so that his assertions could be 
readily verified—the invariable rule of all earlier writers 
of this class of literature; but two years ago this pioneer 
abandoned the precedent and put out his Elizabeth and 
Essex with five footnotes, only two of which cite the 
volume—and that without giving the page involved— 
providing us with no other reference to his authorities 
than we might infer from a short list of books annexed 
and headed “Bibliography.” 

Many statements were incorporated in the book as 
facts which were only the product of the author’s imagi- 
nation—but he refrains from saying that they are imagi- 
nary, and the ordinary reader is unaware, necessarily, of 
the point at which facts end and the author’s imagination 
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begins—and the work was enormously successful, in spite 
of the fact that the publication of the Letters of Queen 
Victoria (Murray, London, 1926-8) several years before 
had shown to all that his interpretation of that monarch 
in his Queen Victoria was grotesquely faulty, inadequate 
and misleading; and in spite of the demonstrable fact that 
his conception of Elizabeth in the Essex book is quite as 
wrong as his view of the later sovereign. 

To take deliberately the position (pp. 233, 257) that 
Essex was beheaded largely because she had been told 
that he had said that “her conditions are as crooked as 
her carcase,”*—and there is only the most dubious evi- 
dence that Elizabeth ever heard the tale—is utterly to 
misconceive and ignore the profoundest rules of the 
Great Queen’s government. 

Essex was beheaded for just one and only one thing— 
and no man escaped that fate who committed the like 
offence under any of the Tudors. Elizabeth and no other 
monarch who ever sat upon the English throne could 
have occupied it one day after any man, no matter who 
he might be, was pardoned for starting a rebellion 
against the monarch in the streets of her capital, attack- 
ing her troops with weapons and attempting to storm the 
palace and obtain possession of the royal person. 

Elizabeth said to the French ambassador; “Having 
seen that Essex’s impatience and ambitious designs would 
bring misfortune on him, I warned him more than two 
years before his execution that, since he took every occa- 
sion of displeasing my person, he should be careful not 
to touch my sceptre, so that I should be compelled to 
punish him according to the laws of England and not 
according to my own; but my warnings, though salutary 
and affectionate, could not save him. 

The offence was treason and armed rebellion, and if 


* Works of Raleigh, (Birch) I, 223, where it is said that Essex uttered 
these words to the Queen; Sir Walter is the only contemporary authority 
for the tale, and no more unreliable one can be found; Osborne, in his 
Historical Memories (1658), says on p. 93 that Essex “had been tempted 
through passion to say, or his enemies to devise “That she now doted and 
owned a mind no less crooked than her body.'” 


‘The Sayings of Queen Etixabeth, Frederick Chamberlin, p. 278. 
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government is at all to survive and exert its authority 
and govern there can be but one end to adventures in- 
volving these crimes. 

And Mr. Strachey is even more in error in making in 
the same volume—p. 17, Eng. ed.—the statement that 
Elizabeth “took a particular pleasure in standing up, so 
that more than one unfortunate ambassador tottered 
from her presence after an audience of hours, bitterly 
complaining of his exhaustion.” 

Now the only possible inference from these lines is 
that upon more than one occasion Elizabeth stood for 
hours giving audience to an ambassador. 

I challenge Mr. Strachey publicly to produce authority 
for such an assertion. 


ek OR OK OF OK OF 


The axiom deducible from the New Biography is that 
a great number of the present book-purchasing public 
want entertainment and absorbing interest in biographi- 
cal works and are not particular if their statements are 
questionable. They formerly bought biographies for the 
facts they contained; but now they buy them for the 
imagination they comprehend, while obvious or known 
details are ignored, perverted or misstated. The less 
foundation they have sometimes the more successful the 
books. 

Grandgent, professor of Romance languages at Har- 
vard, has lately written: “At the present moment the 
line is growing very thin between biography and fiction. 

. If the biographer can invent more interestingly 
than his ‘sources’ I vote for him.” 

In other words, let the biographer guide the real in- 
cidents or ignore them altogether ; that is the New School 
of biography. It is really novelistic and not historic. It 
will hardly be required that I shall attempt the new art. 
It is not the way to write a sound work—but it is the 
way to make money out of the production of biographies. 
If one can write in the new art the way to the shekels is 
straight and net narrow, as we shall now proceed to 
discover. 
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The freshest example of the New School is Mr. 
Hackett’s work. Let us consider it: 

The book does not give the page of any volume by 
which I can find the authority for any statement he makes. 
He has not a single footnote disclosing his sources in 
more than five hundred pages of small type; he has not 
even given us a list of the books upon which he relies. 

The New Style of biographer describes as events things 
which occurred only in his imagination. 

Let us give several illustrations from this latest effort. 

1. The public apparently likes such descriptions as the 
following: 


. .. Henry and Francis went through their paces 
from castle to castle . . . and from the ranks of the 
maids-in-waiting who observed their Kings with glowing 
loyalty, a slight sapling of an English girl, no longer a 
child, and yet scarcely old enough to be in the world, 
watched Henry with big eyes and grave white face—the 
little English girl who had been with the French prin- 
cesses for two years, slim Anne Boleyn. . . . (Eng. ed. 
p. 179, Am. ed. p. 115.) 


This is offered by Mr. Hackett as description of hap- 
penings at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, where the two 
monarchs met in 1520. 

There is no evidence—except Mr. Hackett’s assertions 
—of Anne's personal appearance in 1520 or that she was 
present at the place of the royal interviews. 

2. Again we are given the following description of the 
death of Jane Seymour following the birth of Edward: 


Baptism, at the moment, was a sacrament in good 
standing and as Edward was given his dip in the heal- 
ing waters, his mother, Jane, big-eyed with fever, her 
head throbbing with wild signals, her hands clasping 
brocade in cold perspiration, and a stream of noise, 
wrench, reek, chaos and infamous agony clashing through 
her body like cymbals shattering at her ears and nails 
scratching on window-panes, she half-saw and half- 
imagined the triumph of her life, while Death, raising 
and lowering its curtain, obliterated her and allowed 


her to recover, and lifted her in cold sweat to smell once 
B 
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more the holy candles and swoon again in the nausea of 
ro black descent. (Eng. ed. p. 409; Am. ed. p. 
3II. 

There is no material upon which such a scene can be 
founded. If we are to discuss the probabilities—which 
is almost foolish—the chances are all that Jane died 
calmly after a long period of coma from blood poisoning 
due to puerperal fever. 

3. On the eleventh of March, 1516, the Venetian am- 
bassador in London, Giustinian, had an audience of 
Henry VIII. Our author thus writes of what then 
occurred : 


«+. this was one of the first periods in which 
{Henry] was laid up by his ulcerated leg, the horrible 
agony of it announcing itself with a clang. Lying there, 
hot and goaded, with his nerves set on edge, he already 
thought of Milan as captured. . . . [Eng. ed. p. 146; 
Am. ed p. 87. This was] the chronic ailment from an 
ulcerous leg which was to affict him until his death. 
(Eng. ed. p. 117; Am. ed. p. 62.) 


Now what is the sole foundation for this? Just one 
sentence! and not one word more, in the only account 
ever written of this interview, that by Giustinian to his 
government. ‘The sentence is this: “I found him 
[Henry] somewhat indisposed, as he had been for the 
past three days.”® 

Let me urge the reader now to note carefully that Mr. 
Hackett has just said that in 1516, when Henry was 
twenty-five, he had ‘“‘an ulcerous leg . . . which was to 
afflict him until his death” at the age of fifty-five and 
one-half years. This assertion soon becomes of the 
greatest importance. I am unable to learn that it has 
ever been made before by any earlier author. 

In the meantime, it will be interesting to the 120,000 
purchasers of Mr. Hackett’s book to be informed that 
he is in error not much more than twenty years; for 
Henry never had any ulcerated leg until 1537 and he was 


“Four Years at the Court of Henry VIL. Giustiniano, I, 192; L. & P. 
HI, No. 1653. 
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afflicted by it not as Mr. Hackett avers for thirty years 
but for less than a decade—and that in his Jast one. 

The error is repeated on Mr. Hackett’s page 312 
@ 3 (Eng. ed., and p. 228 Am. ed.), again on page 350 
(Am. ed. p. 260), and again on page 406 (Am. ed. p. 
309), and inferred in 1527—+ten years before Henry's 
chronic ill-health had any beginning—when the author 
asserts (p. 258 and on p. 183 of the Am. ed.): 
“(Henry] gathered his heavy and corrupted body every 
morning... .” 

4. On his page 524 (Eng. ed. and 410 Am. ed.) 
Hackett writes that Henry’s “sick chamber had become 
repulsive.” There is not the slightest historical founda- 
tion for any such view. 

But now we come to far more serious matters. 

“A word as to conversations. I have invented no 
dialogue,” the author says in his preface. 

In half an hour on the book I came across the follow- 
ing things which seem pertinent. 

The first one purports to be a description of the events 
surrounding the actual birth of Elizabeth when Henry 
was hoping for a son: 


Himself still a handsome animal, if wild—great, sup- 
ple, though beginning to thicken and sag a little, walks 
endlessly while those who nervously watch him wonder 
why this son delays so long in being born. 

A cry, a shriek of anguish, comes through the door. 
His heart bounds, ‘““My sweetheart, you suffer!” There 
is silence, an interval, his sleeve is plucked, a word is 
spoken. He shouts, “A daughter. Me. Me! A 
daughter I” 

A feeble voice barely makes itself heard, calling his 
name. 

“But Christ, this to me! To me! A daughter! I 
would prefer a son blind, deaf, crippled, but a son! Im- 
becile, anything, but a son! You—lI married you to have 
a son, and you have given me a daughter! You make 
filth of me. You give me a daughter!” 

“Do you not wish to see your little daughter?” 

“My daughter, my daughter. You old devil, you 
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witch, don’t dare speak to me.” With a brutal gesture, 
he breaks out of the room. (Eng. ed. p. 348; Am. ed. 
P. 259.) 

Every word of this dialogue is pure invention—and so 
far as we have been able to see, one, and only one, critic 
detected the misrepresentation: Mr. Walter G. Bell, ia 
the Daily Telegraph. The explanation is that Mr. Bell 
is an historian. 

Mr. Hackett has perverted or misstated facts which 
are perfectly well established. 

Here are some examples: 

1. Speaking of Anne of Cleves (Eng. ed. p. 432; Am. 
ed. p. 331), Mr. Hackett says: 


Anne, for her part, was equally excited as she set out 
. . . from the Valley of the Rhine. She had reached 
and passed her thirtieth year without ever dreaming that 
she could give up a mere Duke of Lorraine to become 
Queen of England. To depart on this palpitating ad- 
venture, at the age of thirty-four, was to soar unto a new 
world. Hers had been the nestled life of a small German 
court, corseted in an etiquette that took its tightness to 
be modesty, the absence of it to be indecorous if not 
indecent. . . . With the stealth of years, undoubtedly 
she had lost a little bloom. 


Fortunately for Anne, Mr. Hackett’s profound re- 
mark seems awry, for instead of being thirty-four, as he 
says, she was but twenty-four.® 

2. The tale that Henry planned to execute his last 
wife, Catherine Parr, is given in all its supposed details 
on page 518 of the English edition and 405 of the 
American. 

This is one of the popular legends that appear to the 
public to be probably true because of the fate of Anne’ 
Boleyn and Catherine Howard; but of all the conceptions 
about Henry this one is supported by the most unstable 

* We were puzzled to comprehend how Mr. Hackett feli into this error, 
but we take it he relied upon A. F. Pollard’s Henry Fil, for that author 
says: “She was thirty-four years old,"—p. 384 of the small edition of 
1919, James Gairdner, who wrote the article on Anne in the D.N.B. did 


not repeat Poliard’s mistake, although Pollard was assistant editor of that 
publication, 
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foundation, and nobody should ever offer it as fact, as 
does Mr. Hackett. 

There is only one authority for the story and that is 
John Foxe who was tutor to the children of that Earl 
of Surrey who was beheaded for treason a month before 
Henry himself was to die. 

A less dispassionate author than Foxe has never lived, 
and the work containing this fairy-tale—Acts and Monu- 
ments of John Foxe—is never trusted by any historian. 
In his anxiety to fasten upon the Catholics some crime, 
he describes with full detail the executions of numerous 
people who were still alive many years afterward and 
were never executed at all. He asserts that he had pro- 
cured his materials from documents which he had never 
seen. He has few rivals for the reputation of being the 
most unscrupulous and unreliable compiler among all the 
men and women who have written history. 

There is not a single word to be found in any con- 
temporary record except that of Foxe to support the 
seven pages he devotes to the relation of details—many 
of them obviously false—of Henry's plan to behead 
Catherine Parr. Document after document is referred 
to by Foxe which certainly would have been preserved or 
mentioned in some other paper or record; of all the men 
and women who wrote at the time the chronicles and 
happenings of the court not one has left a word of this 
momentous affair; but even more important than all this 
are other pages of Foxe which Mr. Hackett does not 
print. Nobody should print them who wants to prove 
that Henry had this murder in his mind or who wants to 
make a sensational statement to sell some more books. 
Foxe himself supplies the fuel that sends the whole tale 
up in its own smoke. 

This destructive element begins on page 556 of Foxe’s 
work (Townsend edition, V, Lond. 1846), where it is 
said that after he had listened to the charges that the 
enemies of Catherine had made against her “the King 
{to see, belike, what they would do), had given com- 
mandment with warrant to certain of them . . . to con- 
sult together about the drawing of certain articles against 
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the queen, wherein her life might be touched; which the 
king by their persuasion pretended to be fully resolved 
not to spare. . . . With this commission they departed 

- resolved to put their pernicious practice to as mis- 
chievous an execution. [The account then says that the 
plan of procedure was to arrest the three ladies nearest 
her and search their property to see if they could find 
therein anything to incriminate the queen; and then Foxe 
proceeds} the King . . . was . . . made privy unto the 
device by Winchester [Gardiner] and Wriothesley, and 
his consent thereto demanded; who (belike to prove the 
bishop’s malice, how far it would presume) like a wise 
prince, was contented dissemblingly to give his consent 
. . . knowing, notwithstanding, in the end what he would 
do... the king brake the whole practice unto one of his 
physicians . . . pretending unto him, as though he in- 
tended not any longer to be troubled with such a doctress 
[the dispute between Henry and Catherine was one of 
religion, according to Foxe] as she was; and also declar- 
ing what trouble was working against her by certain of 
her enemies . . . and thereupon declared unto him the 
parties [the conspirators] above named . . . and when 
and what the final resolution of the matter should be. 
The bill of articles drawn against the queen, and sub- 
scribed with the king’s own hand (although dissemblingly 
you must understand) . . . [the conspirator with forty 
of the guards came to arrest the queen in the garden 
where she and the king were] whom then the king sternly 
beholding, breaking off his mirth with the queen, stepping 
a little aside, called the chancellor unto him [and berated 
him) . . . the whole mould of all his device being utterly 
broken.” 

After this elaborate statement of the sole author of 
the canard that it was never anything else we have no 
need to proceed further to demolish a structure which has 
never had any real existence except in the domain of 
fancy and the mind of the “psychic historian”—to adopt 
Mr. Hackett’s own description of himself. 

3. There is a gross error in the English edition, page 
27 (Am. ed. p. 431), when Mr. Hackett says: “No 
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sooner was he [Henry VIE] on the English throne than 
his wife’s brother went cap-a-pie to Spain, and out of his 
valiant services to Ferdinand and Isabella came much of 
their conviction that Catherine of Aragon ought to be 
wedded to the Prince of Wales.” Henry's wife was 
Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward IV. She had 
only two brothers—the Princes in the Tower whose poor 
remains were left there. 

4. There is no sound foundation for Hackett’s saying 
on page 523 (Am. ed. p. 409), that Henry was “being 
moved by block and tackle” because he could not walk 
about his castles. This fable is fully dealt with hereafter. 
A decade ago the present writer circulated this tale, as 
we shall soon see. 

US On page 246 (Am. ed. p. 172), Mr. Hackett says: 
. Wolsey had found him [Henry] so easy-going, 
Hie it never occurred to his servant to ponder on this 
new liaison [with Anne Boleyn}. First the mother, then 
Mary, {her daughter, and Anne’s sister who had been 
Henry’s mistress] then Anne,—he viewed it with the 
lenient, slightly bored cynicism of an old hand. . . .” 

This means that Lady Boleyn and her two daughters 
had all been Henry’s mistresses. The daughters were 
occupants of that position—but there has never been any 
respectable ground upon which to include the mother in 
the group. Sanders, the bitterest Catholic writer of the 
time, whose pages are the sole foundation of this tale 
which floated about Rome and Louvain, has not been 
followed by any historian. 

Lingard, the classic Catholic one, is a safe guide in 
this matter: 

“The ridiculous statement in Sanders,” he says,’ “that 
Anne was the daughter of Henry by Lady Boleyn, if it 
stood in need of refutation, is abundantly disproved . . . 
by the silence of Pole, who would certainly have men- 
tioned it, if it had been known in his time.” 

Mr. Hackett, we believe, is the first writer in the last 
three and a half centuries to put forward this “ridiculous 


* History of England, IV, p. 476, Note, ed. of 1849, Lond. 
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charge”—for Pole’s silence applies equally to Mr. 
Hackett's exact assertion—to adopt Lingard’s character- 
ization of it. The offence should never be repeated—but 
we may be certain that it will be, for some new “‘psychic” 
gentleman will employ it to enliven his pages, for it is 
upon such startling statements that he must rely to sell 
his work. 

A new lot of critics will vouch for the historical ac- 
curacy of the next ‘“psycho’—would not “psychic” be 
more appropriate ?—to print the “ridiculous” charge, and 
his fresh statement will be copied into the pages of his 
successors—-and so it will go on to join the romantic tale 
of Elizabeth and the ring, and of her writing to Bishop 
Cox when he refused to surrender his London palace to 
Hatton at her request: “Proud Prelate . . . I would 
have you know that I who made you what you are can 
unmake you; and if you do not forthwith fulfil your en- 
gagement, by God I will immediately unfrock you.” 

6. On pages 335 @ 1 and 338 (Am. ed. pp. 247 and 
250 respectively) Mr. Hackett loads Henry with still an- 
other spurious mistress, Madge Shelton. We must leave 
Mr. Hackett alone in his glory for this achievement. 
Even were one not to delve further, the absence of the 
tale from Lingard or Pole should put an investigator upon 
his guard; but the “‘psycho-historian” needs no such guide 
as these Catholic devotees or the absence of this tale from 
accredited writers of the passing centuries. Such handi- 
caps are too inconvenient. They tend to warp the 
imagination. 

7. The last page of the book (Am. ed. p. 413) is made 
very dramatic indeed by this device: 


The Cromwell whom he [Henry] beheaded would 
have a descendant. In ror years . . . Oliver Cromwell 
would behead the King of England. 


That is very effective—but, like so many other state- 
ments in the book, it would be much more notable if only 
it were true. Oliver Cromwell was not a descendant of 
Thomas Cromwell. I found that out when I thought of 
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composing just exactly the concatenation of statements 
which Mr. Hackett adopted. 

8. As we glanced here and there through Mr. 
Hackett’s pages there were the following errors noted. 
They would seem representative of the work as a whole: 


(1) Cardinal Pole was not the cousin of Henry VIII 
—Eng. ed. p. 299, last line; Am. ed. p. 217. Error re- 
peated pp. 393 and 297, respectively. 

(2) At next to the last line of the Eng. ed. p. 338— 
Am. ed. p. 250, 5th par.—it is said ‘Jane Seymour was 
four years younger than Anne Boleyn,” who, we know, 
was born in 1507. That, if we follow Mr. Hackett, 
would set Jane’s birth at 1511. The best authority— 
the D. N. B.—gives 1509 as its judgment for the true 

late. 

(3) On p. 386 (Eng. ed. and 291, Am. ed.) it is said 
that Jane was five years older than Mary. If we fol- 
low the D. N. B. Jane was seven years older than 
Henry’s daughter. 

(4) On p. 413 of the Eng. ed., p. 315 Am. ed., first 
par., appears: “His favorite sister Mary had died two 
years before.” She died over four years earlier. 

(5) On p. 441, Eng. ed. sth line, p. 339 of the Am. 
ed. 2nd line, we find: “She [Catherine Howard] had 
been born in the year 1523”—and three calculations 
follow based upon this date—and three further pages 
contain others. They must all fall together, for even the 
approximate date of Catherine’s birth is unknown. 

And finally I shall call attention to p. 483, 3d par. of 
the Eng. ed. and p. 375 of the Am. ed.: 

(6) ‘‘[Henry] was only fifty... Warham and John 
Fisher reached seventy. Pope Julius reached eighty.” 

‘The fact is that Warham lived to be at least eighty 
and probably eighty-two (D. N. B.); at least ten years 
older than Mr. Hackett allows him; the D. N. B. sets 
Fisher most probably as seventy-four or seventy-six, be- 
tween four and six years more than Mr. Hackett gives 
him; and Pope Julius never saw out his seventieth year, 
in spite of Mr. Hackett’s attempt to keep him alive until 
eighty. 

aoe RR Kk Rk 


We need say no more on this subject than to put on 
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permanent record Professor Pollard’s judgment about 
the reliability of the book. His comment is contained in 
his review of a more recent work upon Wolsey. Pollard 
uses these words :® 

“Mr. B borrows with a lavish hand and gives no 
references. . . . The book teems with dogmatic state- 
ments for which there is not a tittle of evidence . . . 
relegating Mr. B ’s book to its appropriate but tran- 
sient place on the shelves of circulating libraries perhaps 
a little above Mr. Hackett’s ‘Henry VIII” 


ed 


Some time ago we wrote that when Mr. Hackett said 
that Henry was afflicted with an ulcerous Jeg as early as 
his twenty-fifth year and that the condition continued 
until his death more than thirty-five years later, the 
“psycho-historian” was making an assertion of the utmost 
importance, for it is thus that Mr. Hackett apparently 
joins those of us who, as will shortly appear, have af- 
firmed that Henry contracted syphilis thus early and 
probably before, for the charge is based upon this ulcer- 
ous leg and the natal accidents of the wife he married 
when he was not quite eighteen. 

The present writer has certainly propagated this view, 
for when he put out The Private Character of Queen 
Elizabeth a decade ago he believed the charge so well 
founded that in the Appendix of that work he inserted a 
Family History of Queen Elizabeth from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 








Note 1 


MEDICAL RECORD OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
(Born, 7th Sept., 1533; Died, 24th March, 1603) 
A.—Family History of Elizabeth 

In January, 1510, Catherine of Aragon, who had 
married Henry VIII. in the preceding year, gave birth 


to a stillborn child. A year later she had a son, who 
died the following month. A year and a half afterward 


"The Observer, London, November 3, 1930, p. 7. 
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there was another son stillborn, or dying immediately. 
Less than a year after that, in November, 1514, there 
was another son, who died as soon as christened. Mary, 
who later became queen, was born in 1516; there was 
certainly one miscarriage in 1517, and Prof. Pollard 
says at p. 177 of his life of Henry VIIL, “it is probable 
that about this time the Queen had various miscarriages.” 
In 1518 there was a stillborn daughter. 

Henry took Anne Boleyn for his next wife, and about 
nine months afterward Elizabeth was born. In 1534, in 
the second year of their married life, Anne had a mis- 
carriage, and in the beginning of 1536 she gave birth to 
a stillborn infant. Her immediate successor, Jane Sey- 
mour, died the following year in giving birth to King 
Edward, the last of Henry's progeny. 

In 1519 Henry had the illegitimate Duke of Rich- 
mond by one of his wife’s ladies-in-waiting. He died 
when seventeen, having apparently been in poor health, 
gradually failing for some time. 

Edward’s health broke down at fifteen, and then, 
according to the Brit. Med. Jour., 1910, vol. i. p. 1303, 
under the title “Some Royal Death-Beds,” “eruptions on 
his skin came out; his hair fell off, and then his nails, and 
afterwards the joints of his toes and fingers.” Then he 
died, three months before he reached sixteen. 

“|... When Mary arrived at sixteen, she broke 
down with a prolonged illness and never had good health 
thereafter. Her colour was invariably sallow, and for 
many years she was never free from headache and palpi- 
tation of the heart.” (Venetian Cal. 1553-4, 532-) 

“Some personal infirmities under which she labours are 
the causes to her of both public and private affliction; to 
remedy these recourse is had to frequent blood-letting, 
and this is the real cause of her paleness and the general 
weakness of her frame.”—Rept. Ven. Ambass. in 1557, 
Ellis, 2 Ser. II. 236. The above-quoted article in the 
B. M. J. says this of Mary: “... her strength was fur- 
ther reduced by frequent bleedings ordered by her physi- 
cians. She had long suffered from a disease which she 
called her ‘old guest.’ The chief symptom was amenor- 
rhea. Spencer Wells, in an address delivered before the 
Brit. Med. Assn. at Manchester in 1877, expressed the 
opinion that the disease was ovarian dropsy. Wells be- 
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lieved that she aborted early in her first and only preg- 
nancy. The disappointment no doubt weighed heavily 
on her mind. She became cachetic, and 2 subsequent en- 
largement of the abdomen gave rise to false hopes. For 
years before the end her health had been bad. As a girl 
she had suffered from scanty and painful menstruation, 
the result, it may be conjectured, of overstudy. In more 
advanced life, she was seldom free from headaches and 
palpitation of the heart, and her bodily ailments were 
doubtless aggravated by mental suffering.” She was a 
great sufferer from melancholy, and was so short-sighted 
that she could not read or study anything clearly without 
placing her eyes quite close to the object. 

“Henry VIII. suffered many years before his death 
from a ‘sorre legge.’ . .."——-Annals of the Barber Surg. 

“In 1546 the life of Henry VIII. was coming to an 
end. From a handsome, athletic man he had become a 
mass of loathsome infirmities. He was bloated in face, 
and so unwieldy in body that he could not pass through 
an ordinary door, and could be moved from one room to 
another only by help of machinery, and a number of at- 
tendants. Vis legs were swollen and ulcerated, the fes- 
tering sores causing an unbearable stench. Towards the 
end he could neither walk nor stand.” Above article in 
B.M.J® 

“Deaths due primarily to syphilis. Henry VIII. Ed- 
ward VI.” Deaths of the Kings of England, p. 6, by 
James Rae, M.A., MD. 

We then considered that what we had thus stated as 
facts were beyond dispute, for nobody up to then had 
attacked them, they were from respectable medical 
sources, and all subsequent writers long before us had 
accepted them as proven; and we had no more doubt 
about their interpretation by the eminent authorities 
vouching for them. In fact, we took the disease as thus 
established and—contrary to the opinions of the Medical 
Experts we employed in The Private Character of Queen 
Elizabeth—we believed that the chronic ill-health of 
Elizabeth and all the rest of Henry’s progeny was very 
likely largely due to an inheritance of the disease or of 





* The two first sentences of this present paragraph are repeated on 
p. 38 of the text (of The Private Character of Queen Elizabeth). 
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weakness due to its ravages in the father. We believed 
that the overwhelming number of natal accidents to which 
Catherine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn were said to have 
been subjected was not exaggerated. It never occurred 
to us that there could be any ground for doubting such 
prominent occurrences as royal abortions, miscarriages or 
still-births, especially after such events had taken place at 
the time given. 

We therefore proceeded to construct an edifice upon a 
foundation already built by others and accepted by them 
and us as well and truly laid, and ventured—as said, 
against the considered opinions of Osler, Keith, Doran, 
Allbutt and Howard—to say on page 39: “There can be 
no reasonable doubt, after considering the experience of 
Catherine of Aragon as it is set out in the Family History, 
that her husband had a most dread infection more than 
twenty years before Elizabeth was born; and he never 
recovered from it, and it killed him.” 

Our great Medical Experts in that book, however, as 
we have just indicated, who had studied Elizabeth’s 
physique, did not agree with our view of the origin of 
the almost constant ill-health they found her to have had. 

The difference is made clear by the replies they made 
to the seventh of the Ten Questions submitted, viz.: 

“Is any of her ill-health due to her father’s disease?” 

Osler said (p. 80): “The ulcer is the only suspicious 
feature.” 

Allbutt said (p. 81): “No evidence.” In his covering 
letter (p. 82) he adds: ‘““There is no conclusive evidence 
of syphilis (inherited). The ulcer of the leg was pre- 
sumably a common ulcer.” 

Doran said (p. 83) : “Too much stress must not be laid 
on the question of syphilis. That Henry had intractable 
ulcers on his legs there seems no doubt and they might 
have been ‘specific,?° but it is more likely that they were 

"That is, syphilitic. ‘The euphemism is always employed by English 
physicians when syphilis is discussed between them and laymen. As said 
in The Private Character of Queen Elizabeth, this juggling is ove of 
the chief butwarks of English morality—quite equivalent in its efficacy 


to “limbs,” “certain condition,” “certain proposals,” and “women of a 
certain class,” “carrying on,” etc, etc. 
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associated with varicose veins. Elizabeth may have in- 
herited syphilis, but on the whole her feebleness, if really 
inherited, was more likely such as is not rarely observed 
in persons born of fathers in middle life and of impaired 
constitutions.” (Henry was forty-two at the birth of 
Elizabeth.) 

Sir Arthur Keith says (p. 101): “As to her inheriting 
syphilis, there is no congenital sign of that inheritance in 
her facial features; nor is there any fact that indicates 
any syphilitic taint in her childhood.” 

And yet, we were daring enough to add on page 49, 
when speaking of Mary: “She never had a chance to be 
a normal woman. Her misfortunes may be properly 
ascribed to her father . . . she was helpless. The 
shackles that bound her were too heavy for her to burst, 
and they were riveted upon her when she was born.” 

These personal views of ours—contrary, let us once 
more say, to the opinions of our then Experts—were re- 
inforced by weighty medical opinions, to wit: 

1. By the first medical man who appears to have ad- 
vanced authoritatively the view that Henry had syphilis 
~-A. S, Currie, M.D., in the Edinburgh Medical Journal 
for 1888, page 298, where he said: 


No obstetrician can, I think, fail to be struck with such 
a history as this, of repeated miscarriages in the case of 
two successive wives, and it furnishes strong presumptive 
proof, according to our knowledge in the present day,— 
(1) That these miscarriages and premature deaths of 
Henry's children were due to syphilis on his part; and 
(2) That he, possibly through his children, infected 
Catherine with the same taint. 


Hidden away in so technical and specialized a publica- 
tion, the opinion attracted little notice, and a similar fate 
met a reaffirmation of his views thirty-nine years later, 
in January 1927, in a paper before the Royal Society of 
Medicine, although upon that occasion he was more de- 
cided, saying: ‘Further reading confirmed me in my 
belief that Henry was a syphilitic.” 

2. This was confirmed in the first bound volume to be 
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devoted to the medical history of the monarchs of Eng- 
land. Its author was—we must thus speak of him for he 
was one of those brilliant young men so ruthlessly lost 
forever in all the contesting countries of the Great War 
—James Rae, M.A. and M.D., and the title of his book 
is The Deaths of the Kings of England (Sherrat & 
Hughes, Lond., 1913). 

On pages 3, 5, 73 and 74 may be found the following 
under Henry: 


« ». it may be well to summarize the results of the 
whole study ... 

In considering the deaths due to disease, one finds that 
some of them may be placed under more than one head. 
These are shown by the italics. . . . 


“Deaths due primarily to Syphilis 
. .» Edward VI, Henry VIII.” 


. ... A possibility not to be forgotten is that of syph- 
ilis. In support of this is the foul ulcer in his [Henry's] 
leg; he was ill six months before he died, and the “‘linger- 
ing fever” may have been the mild pyrexia of visceral 
syphilis. One can of course fall back on a diagnosis of 
“ague,” but there is no mention of the rigors which were 
well enough known then to have been mentioned had they 
occurred. One must not forget either the difficulty he 
had in having a child, which might have been due to his 
incapacity. 

‘There are various descriptions of Henry’s corpulence, 
and of the machines used to lift him from his chair. 


This reached a larger public than had Currie and be- 
came very generally known and accepted as authentic be- 
cause by a medica] man recently trained in one of the best 
centres—Aberdeen. 

3. He was followed a decade later by the first popular 
writer to set similar views and accepted facts before the 
general public—C. Maclaurin, a prominent medical man 
who was an M.B.C.M., F.R.C.S.E., and LL.D., a Lec 
turer in clinical surgery University of Sydney, Consulting 
Surgeon Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Sydney, Honor- 
ary Surgeon Royal Hospital for Women, Sydney—which 
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is sufficient to make any careful student regard with the 
greatest attention anything that he may say. 

His two books contain short biographies of some of 
the most famous personages written from a medical point 
of view, and the volumes quickly ran into large sales all 
over the world. 

They were the first of their kind by a physician and 
make most entertaining and stimulating reading. They 
have since (1930) been combined into a single volume 
entitled De Mortuis, put out by the same publishers. 

His first work, Post Mortem (Cape, Lond., 1923), in 
an essay on The Case of Anne Boleyn (pronounced 
Biullin), says on pages 14, 15, 21, 23 and 30: 


It is impossible to doubt that Henry contracted it 
[syphilis] in his youth; the evidence will become clear to 
any doctor as we proceed... Mary... grew up... 
probably an hereditary syphilitic. ... After Elizabeth 
was born the tragedy began to move with terrific im- 
petus ... Henry developed an intractable ulcer on his 
thigh which persisted till his death. ... [Catherine of 
Aragon and Anne Boleyn] seemed affected by some fate 
which condemned them to perpetual miscarriages; this 
fate, of course, was Henry’s own syphilis. . . . 


The same author says in his later work, Mere Mortals 
(Cape, Lond., 1925), page 49: 


The facts which can only be reasonably explained 
by the idea that he was suffering from constitutional 
syphilis... : 

(a) The extraordinary number of premature births 
and dead children. . . . 

(b) The poor health of . . . his children. . . . 

{c) The terrible degeneration mental, moral, and 
physical... . 

(d) The facts contained in the extract from the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal of 1910: [This extract is taken 
from an article entitled “Some Royal Death-Beds”— 
B.M.J. 1910, i. p. 1303—which states: “From a hand- 
some, athletic man he had become a mass of loathsome 
infirmities. He was bloated in face, and so unwieldy in 
body that he could not pass through an ordinary door, 
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and could be moved from one room to another only by 
help of machinery, and a number of attendants. His legs 
were swollen and ulcerated, the festering sores causing 
an unbearable stench. Towards the end he could neither 
walk nor stand.” J 

(e) The sinus [here meaning ulcer] in his leg. . . . 

(f) Death in stupor at . . . fifty-five. 

Not any single one of these symptoms is indubitable 
evidence of syphilis, but taken altogether there is no 
other reasonable explanation . . . the inference is that 
he probably caught it several years before he married 
Catherine lot Aragon}... . # 


4. And finally a fourth medical man, a very prominent 
London surgeon, S. D. Clippingdale, M.D. and F.R.C.S., 
has recently contributed his opinion to similar effect in a 
manuscript now awaitng publication by the R.C.S., 
London: 


There can be little doubt that Henry was a syphilite 
... Henry ... had a son, afterwards Edward VI, 
who was covered with a rash, probably a syphilide. 
Henry . . . originally a handsome, athletic man. . . 
became ‘‘a man of loathsome infirmities,” says the British 
Medical Journal. “He was bloated in face and so un- 


™ Professor MacLaurin again says on p. 15 of his Post Mortem that it 
would appear that Heory contracted disease in the ordinary manner. 
MacLaurip there refers to having heard or read that a forma! accusa- 
tion against Wolsey when he was indicted was that while he had the 
syphilis he gave it to Henry by speaking into the monarch’s ear. 

Now it would be very important if Parliament had stated in its formal 
indictment of Wolsey “that he had given the King syphilis.” Indeed, we 
should require little more evidence that Henry had been infected with 
the disease; and it is a situation MacLaurin should have sifted thor- 
oughly, for if be had done so he would never have printed this note, and 
would’so have prevented its being quoted by other authors. ‘The follo 
ing is the 6th of the “Articles preferred against the Cardinal in Parlia- 
ment. . . . And also whereas your grace is our sovereign lord and head, 
in whom standeth all the surety and wealth of this realm, the same lord 
cardinal knowing himself to have the foul and contagious disease of the 
great pox, broken out upon him in divers places of his body, came daily 
to your grace, rowning in your ear, and blowing upon your most noble 
grace with his perilous and infectious breath, to the marvellous danger 
of your highness, if God of his infinite goodness had not better provided 
for your highness. (Italics by present author.] And when he was healed 
of them, he made your grace to believe that his disease was an impostume 
in his bead, and of none other thing.” State Trials, Cobbett, I, pp. 372, 
374 If this be any evidence at all, it is clearly in favor of the view 
that Henry had not had the disease or did not have it at the time it 
afflicted Wolsey or subsequently. 

c 
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wieldy in body that he could not pass through an ordi- 
nary door, and could be moved from one room to another 
only by the help of machinery and a number of attend- 
ants. His legs were swollen and ulcerated, the festering 
sores causing an unbearable stench, and towards the end 
he could neither walk nor stand.” 

A very prominent English lay author, Hilaire Belloc— 
a militant Catholic—too, has added his similar conclu- 
sion in the following footnote in his book, How the 
Reformation Happened (Cape, London, 1928): 

“Henry's diseased condition had a great deal to do 
with his increasing instability. From the symptoms he 
showed we are morally certain that he had long suffered 
from syphilis."—Referring to the years between 1525 
and 1527. 

These considered and weighty opinions seemed to 
make the diagnosis all the more sound, and the large ma- 
jority of the medical profession appears to be in accord 
with them;?* but a chance reading in an idle hour of a 


# Vol, I, p. 17, Medical Court Roll. 

*MacLaurin has been followed by the new rector magnificus of the 
University of Budapest, Louis Nekam, M.D., in his inaugural addrei 
which was delivered in September, 1930. A letter from Dr. Nékdm states 
+. “the text. . . Feans mainly on MacLaurin’s paper,” and the address 
itselé says: 

1—"As MacLaurin writes, [Henry] died at the age of fifty-five, at 
enmity with himself, degenerate, covered with sores, loathed and hated 
by all; the nation called him a lustful murderer and cursed bis memory. 
+ «+ He had hardly ascended the throne when he married the widow 
of his brother . . . Catherine of Aragon . . . Their family life was 
at first happy. But that epidemic {eyphilis] which at the time of their 
childhood raged like a whirlwind through Europe did not spare them. 
The fruit of their marriage after seven months was a dead female 
embryo, then a boy who lived three days, two years later a dead boy, 
then after nine months thete was a boy [This is the “Ship Baby” who, 
as we shall later note, never existed) who lived far a year, [Neither 
MacLaurin nor Pollard gives the Ship Baby so long a life] while finally 
again after eighteen months there remained alive their sickly daughter, 
an hereditary syphilitic, afterwards Queen Mary. According to 
MacLaurin from whose study I take these data . . . Mary, daughter 
of Henry and Catherine . . . [had] two abortions. [As we shall soon 
observe, this statement of Dr. Nékim is not supported by evidence.] 

*It is difficult to imagine what direction events would have taken if 
Henry had escaped syphilis and the tie of kinship uniting the two great 
sea powers had become close with the survival of the long succession of 
embryos borne by Catherine."—4 Budapesti Kir. M. dny Péter 
Tudomdnyegyctem Tandcsdnak 1930 Seeptember 17-Iki Ulésin Mondott 
Beteédek .. . Ul. Dr. Nékdm Lajos 1930/31. Tancvi Rector Magnificus 
Seékfoglalé Beszéde, pp. 46, 47 and 50, Budapest, Kirdlyi Magyar 
Egyetemi Nyomda, 1930 
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page in one of the latest works on the disease involved 
excited my doubts of the justice of these verdicts against 
Henry, and when a hurried examination confirmed this 
uncertainty I felt obliged, as I have already said, to put 
aside everything else and set about collecting the mate- 
rials to demonstrate my new conclusion. The results of 
this effort will soon follow. I believe they will contain 
all the data any later investigator will require. 

‘The method pursued is that used in The Private Char- 
acter of Queen Elizabeth—the preparation of a complete 
Medical Record of Henry and his children and its inter- 
pretation by the most prominent medical scholars who 
are specialists in the concerned branches of their profes- 
sion—Sir D'Arcy Power, the leading authority on syphi- 
lis, and Eardley Holland, the foremost obstetrician of 
Great Britain, from the Eastern Hemisphere; from the 
Western Hemisphere there is John Whitridge Williams, 
the most profound obstetrical student, the obstetrician-in- 
chief from 1899 until his death late in 1931 of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, Maryland, and Dean of 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School 1911-23—the world’s 
most advanced institution for the study of medicine, with 
every student a college graduate and every professor 
giving all his time to teaching and, as our second North 
American authority, Professor Philip F. Williams of the 
Graduate School of Medicine of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

As the Medical Record of Queen Elizabeth is in the 
former volume, it is not repeated here. 

The opinions of these eminent gentlemen should for- 
ever settle the questions raised, as far as they can be 
answered. 


The entire experience shows the truth of the old adage 
so often quoted by me for the guidance of youth, that a 
man never knows anything about a subject until he writes 
about it. If the proverb is to have a personal applica- 
tion, the words “at sixty” should be added, for eighteen 
years ago I wrote a life of Henry. It is exceedingly for. 
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tunate for me that the manuscript was never published— 
especially in view of the revelations in this present 
volume. 

We shall now leave this branch of the book for a short 
digression, to study the story of England up to the time 
Henry the Eighth came upon the scene. As said earlier, 
should any reader weary of too familiar facts in that 
narrative he should at once omit everything up to the 
death of Edward the Fifth on page 60. 


FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN. 
Villa Bella Vista, 
EI Terreno, Palma de Mallorca, 
ist Jan. 1931. 


THE PRIVATE CHARACTER OF 
HENRY THE EIGHTH 


CHAPTER ONE 
ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE 


Tue first definite account of the English people is that 
of Caesar, based upon his observation during his two in- 
vasions of 55 and 54 B.C. 

Upon each occasion he sailed from Boulogne, disem- 
barking the following day, the first time at a point some 
seven miles north of Dover, where the cliffs end between 
Walmer and Deal castles. 

His fighting force then was composed of the immortal 
10th legion and the hardly less known 7th—in all about 
10,000 men with five hundred cavalry and a full comple- 
ment of heavy and light catapults. The former threw 
stones or beams weighing an hundred pounds for five hun- 
dred yards. The lighter machines—weighing eighty-five 
pounds—killed at four hundred yards with half-pound 
arrows. 

With this force Caesar maintained himself for about a 
month in a fortified camp beside the ships, but, unable to 
get further inland, returned to Boulogne. 

A year later he came back with an army of 25,000, and 
leaving 5,000 with the transports which had brought him 
on the coast between Deal castle and Sandwich, several 
miles further north than his former landing, he advanced 
as far as Canterbury before he met with much resistance. 

At this point of his narrative he says: 


The interior of Britain is inhabited by tribes which, 
according to their own traditions, are native to the island, 
those in the provinces on the sea by tribes that came 
from Belgium at a much earlier period for spoils by in- 
vasion . . . after the fighting was over they remained 





*Commentarii de Bello Gallico, Liber 4, par. 20 ef seg. 
7 
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in Britain and became farmers. . There is an abun- 
dance of cattle. They employ er bronze or gold 
coinage, or, instead of coined pieces, iron bars of fixed 
weight. . . . They deem it wrong to eat hares, fowl or 
geese, keeping these for their entertainment. . . . 

Of all the inhabitants, those of Kent (Cantium) .. . 
are the most civilized.? Most of the Britons do not sow 
corn, but consume milk and meat and dress in skins. All 
the Britons, in fact, dye themselves with woad [a plant 
now superseded by indigo] which makes a blue tint, giv- 
ing them an horrible appearance in battle. They wear 
long hair and shave the entire body except the head and 
the upper lip. Groups of ten or twelve men hold wives 
in common, particularly brothers with brothers, and 
fathers with sons; but the children born from these 
unions belong to the man to whose house the mother 
was first taken. 






Caesar, after heavy fighting at Canterbury, crossed the 
Thames at Brentford, opposite Kew Gardens, and went 
on to the site of St. Albans, ten miles further, to wreck 
the natives’ principal stronghold. This done, the con- 
queror took all his force back to Boulogne, after a stay 
of some seventy days. 

It was eighty-nine years later before Britain again saw 
the Italian squareheads, and then it was to meet them in 
a struggle of nearly forty years before it would surrender. 
After that, England and Wales were dominated by the 
Roman Eagles for some four hundred years, at the end 
of which all the higher class and all the townspeople 
spoke Latin and wore togas, and the whole nation re- 
garded themselves as Romans. 

Out of all these four centuries only one prominent 
name comes down to us, that of England's Joan of Arc, 
Boadicea (Welsh for victory) whom the Romans flogged 
and whose daughters they outraged. 

Boadicea revolted, retook Colchester, St. Albans and 
London and massacred every prisoner before she could 
be brought to the pitched battle which ended all her 


* [have never seen a Kent man who did not feel sure that Caesar was 
correct and that bis opinion would still be the same if be could return 
to England today. 
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hopes. Rather than be dragged in the victor’s triumph, 
she killed herself by poison. 

Of the Roman occupation we need say little more than 
that Colchester, York, Lincoln, Gloucester and St. Al- 
bans were founded, while London—called Augusta by 
the conquerors—was the chief city, the seat of the ex- 
chequer and the centre of the road system. Probably the 
chief port for the Romans was Richborough, on the east- 
ern coast of Kent, adjoining Sandwich which, now that 
the championships in golf are played upon its sandhills, 
is certain of immortality. One may be sure that all of 
these heroes—for it is thus that they are often referred 
to in the press—are impressed by the other tremendous 
events which took place upon the scene through which 
they fight their way. 

When Rome went down, in the fifth century, her Prov- 
ince of Britain was overwhelmed by the Picts of Scotland, 
the Irish, the Saxons from northern Germany and the 
Angli from the lower half of the Danish peninsula. 

Then follow two centuries of which we know very 
little except that the country was divided into seven 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, and that “it was customary, at 
least in Kent [where men have always been noted for 
daring] for a man to marry his stepmother,” that by 
“Kentish laws marriage is represented as hardly more 
than a matter of purchase,” * and that while a defined, 
educated Christian civilization was predominant upon 
the Continent, Britain’s people were but aborigines, 
sunken in idolatry and generally reputed to live in an 
island covered with snakes and to which the souls of the 
dead were removed from France at midnight. 

To this period belong the mythical exploits of King 
Arthur and his Knights—and then, in 597, came an event 
which forever was to change English history and begin 
it afresh. 

Another Roman conqueror landed at Ebbsfleet, in 
Thanet, Kent—but this time with an army of only forty! 

The Pope had sent Augustine and this little band to 


*Ency, Brit, “Britain, Anglo-Saxon Britain,” 15, Marriage. 
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convert Britain; and in a century they did it. They 
turned the whole nation from Ti, Woden, Thunor and 
Frigg (from which we derive Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday) to Jesus Christ. 

Canterbury was the headquarters of Augustine and he 
was its first archbishop. 

He it was who brought to Britain the alphabet we 
now employ, and to him and his monks we owe all that 
we know of the Anglo-Saxon history of the preceding 
two hundred years, which is a record of continuous war- 
fare to see which of the seven monarchs should be the 
strongest—and then nothing but a foreign war could 
unite them—and nothing else has ever yet united Eng- 
lishmen. 

The Danes were coming. 

These big blonds entered Scotland in enormous num- 
bers and by 870 had everything north of the Thames in 
their control. But then they came against the young 
man who was to unhorse them—Alfred the Great, who 
in a score of years of desperate fighting sent them home 
again. 

"in 1013, however,—a century later—they were back 
and in complete supremacy for about thirty years, over 
half of this time under Canute who made England head 
of an empire comprising Norway. Denmark, England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

On Canute’s death his sons could not prevent its dis- 
ruption, and in 1042 England for the first time had an 
Englishman for a monarch—-Edward the Confessor, a 
monk who made London the capital of England, built 
the West Minster and died in January of the year of 
the Norman Conquest, 1066. 

Having no near heir, Edward gave the throne to 
Harold, the son of a faithful earl. 

Ten months later Harold was killed at Hastings, Oc- 
tober 14, in the battle which placed England under the 
heel of William the Norman, William the Bastard—for 
he was that, the son of Robert the Devil and the daugh- 
ter of a tanner—Duke of Normandy, who only a fort- 
night earlier had burst into the country at Pevensey, in 
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Sussex, at the head of a huge band of fighters attracted 
from every country in Europe by the prospect of loot and 
adventure, with everything to win and nothing except 
their skins to lose. 

On Christmas Day William was crowned in London in 
the West Minster. He also ruled Normandy, which then 
extended from Dieppe to St. Malo along the coast and 
inland to a line running approximately Dieppe-Nantes 
{on the Seine thirty miles west of Paris)-Alencon-Tours- 
St. Malo, a country about one and one-half times as large 
as Wales, carved right out of northwestern France, with 
Rouen as capital. 

William revolutionized England. The governing 
class were completely wiped out. Every acre in the land 
was divided among his followers, but upon the basis that 
it was to be held only so long as the grantees paid such 
tribute and performed such military services as the mon- 
arch required; ultimately more than three-fourths of all 
landholders were Normans. 

Now begins the struggle with Rome. William opened 
it by dethroning every English bishop except one and fill- 
ing their places with Normans whose wings he clipped 
by these principles: 

First—That no one should be recognized in England 
as Pope until its monarch had approved the choice; 

Second—That no papal letters should be received in 
the land without the monarch’s consent thereto; 

Third—That no decisions of the courts of the Church 
should come into effect until and unless the monarch 
approved thereof; and, lastly: 

Fourth—That none of the monarch’s ministers or 
landholders should be excommunicated except with his 
consent. 

William reigned twenty-one years, dying in 1087, leav- 
ing England to William his second son, usually known 
as William Rufus (the Red), who kept the nation fight- 
ing his barons and his elder brother Robert—who had 
inherited Normandy—for thirteen years until that coun- 
try was once more joined to England and the barons in 
England crushed by fines and confiscations. 
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By this time the Church had become one of the chief 
sources of the income of the English monarchs, for they 
would consent to no appointment or promotion in it 
without the prepayment to them of such sum as they 
themselves fixed. 

After years of fighting to conquer Wales and Scot- 
land, William was assassinated in the New Forest. His 
younger brother Henry, who was in England, seized the 
throne—which should have gone to the King of Nor- 
mandy who was absent on the first crusade—and had 
himself crowned at the West Minster as Henry I. 

This young man began a contest with Rome over the 
right of the king to nominate the incumbents of the chief 
local Church positions, the dispute being finally adjusted 
on the written basis that the clergy should nominate and 
its nominees should acknowledge Henry as their tem- 
poral lord, an arrangement, it will be observed, which 
did not prevent the king from suggesting incumbents. 
This he was very glad to do for there were enormous 
sums to be procured by the one who could actually name 
the appointee—and that was always Henry. And if the 
electing clergy did not at first like his nominee as well as 
they did their own so many unpleasant things happened 
to them that they gradually came to alter their minds un- 
til they ended by preferring the king's man. 

Henry I died in 1135 leaving the throne to his daugh- 
ter Matilda; but no woman had ever occupied the throne 
of England, and Stephen, grandson of the Conqueror, 
seized it. This began a war which was only settled after 
eighteen years, when the principals had become old, by 
an agreement by which Stephen could rule to his death 
and be succeeded by Matilda’s son, Henry of Anjou, who 
became the first Plantagenet monarch of England a 
year later.‘ 

By this time the native population of England had 
become transformed. The infusion of the Danish and 


‘Plantagenet was not previously the name of a family, but the nick- 
name of Geoffrey the Handsome, Henry's father, who always wore in 
hiv cap the planta gencsta, the modera broom or gofse which paints with 
Eocgeous yellow so maay of the hillsides of France aod England. 
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Norman blood had made a new race, bringing in that 
refinement, love of culture, education and manners which 
had before been utterly Jacking, for the Normans were 
then the leading race of the Western World not only in 
these qualities but in diplomacy, in war, and in oratory, 
the last their especial glory. 

An entirely new race was now to inhabit Britain and 
lead it to world supremacy. 

As soon as he ascended, Henry II came to England; 
and once more a foreigner was to change everything. 

In the preceding generation of internal warfare, the 
great knights and barons had sold their allegiance first 
to one side and then to the other as the contestants out- 
bid one another for their services. The price was un- 
heard-of dignities, rights and enormous estates. ‘Their 
actions should be studied by all believers in an uncon- 
trolled aristocracy. 

Those who had been so purchased now found them- 
selves stripped of both property and title. Every royal 
concession wrung from Henry’s mother or from the late 
king was now cancelled. Hundreds of castles were 
razed, for they had been constructed in contravention of 
the law that there could be no stronghold except by per- 
mission of the monarch. 

In charge of his finances Henry placed Thomas Becket, 
a young man who had been educated to the law and to 
the Church and who was recommended by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury who considered it of the utmost 
importance that a churchman should be so situated. 
Becket had a tremendous personality and the new king 
was not only a foreigner but much younger—a mere boy 
of twenty-one. 

But there was a surprise coming to the clergy. Becket 
no sooner changed his vocation than he reversed his 
views. He forgot the friends who had made him and 
sided with his new master in every dispute between him 
and the Church. The Church had been deceived in its 
own man. 

But Henry was pleased. He was so encouraged that 
he decided that the time had come to take stand against 
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the local courts of the Church, for they would discharge 
priests guilty of blackmail and even murder, because 
they were in orders. More than this, the local Church 
was flagrantly invoking Rome for papal letters—and 
that was contrary to the rules laid down by the Con- 
queror. 

His first move, it seemed to Henry, was to appoint to 
the head of the Church in England a man who could be 
depended upon to see that these practices should cease 
and the monarch’s views be enforced. The one man 
available upon whom he thought he could rely was that 
one who to assist the king had just turned his back upon 
his profession, his friends and his principles—and 
Becket was made Archbishop of Canterbury in 1162. 

But once more Becket changed his principles with his 
friends. As soon as he was established in his see he took 
the ecclesiastical side in every controversy between the 
Church and Henry. Every claim of the Church which 
he had opposed as chancellor he now advocated as arch- 
bishop. It was Henry's turn to be completely fooled. 

Henry was furious, and incited by some of his ex- 
pressions four of his knights assassinated Becket on a 
spot still marked in the north transept of Canterbury. 

But such was the force of the condemnation of the 
whole Christian world that two years later the king had 
to renounce nearly every right his predecessors had 
gained in the perennial contest with Rome, make obei- 
sance to it, in the following year do penance all night 
before Becket’s tomb and the day thereafter submit to 
be publicly whipped by all the monks of Canterbury! 

Becket was canonized, became the most popular of all 
English saints and his name made the cathedral the most 
celebrated of all the sacred places of the country. His 
shrine in Trinity Chapel was the most costly thing ever 
constructed but today there is no trace of it except in the 
pavement about its site worn deep with the reverent feet 
of millions of pilgrims, for Henry VIII had it totally 
destroyed. 

This struggle consumed ten years during which armies 
went to Ireland and France in campaigns which placed 
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England at the highest point she had ever enjoyed at 
home and on the Continent. Henry extended his French 
possessions until he controlled territory of that country 
twice as great as England and Wales. The accompany- 
ing map shows this at a glance. 

But from that time England’s Continental power be- 
gan to decline. To bring it to naught took a Jong time— 
nearly four centuries—but armies led by officers who 
could buy their commissions or procure them because 
they were descendants of notables instead of notable 
descendants never for a moment left the ultimate result 
in doubt. 

When Henry II died in 1189 his heir was the second 
son, Richard, Coeur de Lion, Richard the Lion Heart, 
then thirty-two, who, while born at Oxford, had little 
else in his history that is English. England never saw 
him except when he was crowned or came to raise money 
by selling to the highest bidder the chief offices of the 
kingdom and its most valuable lands. 

Yet none of the great sums realized from these ques- 
tionable proceedings passed into the nation’s treasury. 
All went to pay the king’s expenses for his crusade to 
recover Jerusalem as a penance for having rebelled 
against his father—a purely personal matter. 

The crusade ended in disaster and failure. Richard 
on his way home was wrecked on the Austrian coast, im- 
prisoned by its monarch whom he had offended before 
the Holy City, and eventually was sold to the German 
Emperor, who set him free in return for a contract to 
pay £100,000, a large part of it down. The nation had 
to provide the money by a tax of one-fourth of every 
citizen’s income, one-tenth on all Church lands and an 
enormous amount of that institution’s gold and silver 
plate. 

Richard reached England just in season to rescue his 
throne from his brother John who, assisted by the King 
of France, had begun a fight for it, when they found 
they could not induce the Emperor of Germany to con- 
tinue Richard’s imprisonment. Richard forgave the 
brother’s treachery, was crowned at Winchester, made 
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another huge levy on the people and then left for his 
foreign holdings, never to return in the remaining five 
years of his career. England, however, had to supply 
an army to attack France for the conduct of her king in 
joining John’s effort to steal the island throne, and in 
this struggle Richard was killed at the battle of Chalus 
in 1199. 

John succeeded. Ina rebellion of his Continental vas- 
sals because of a disgraceful affair between him and the 
daughter of one of them, he lost about half of England’s 
French territory, to make no mention of thousands of 
England's sons sacrificed in a purely private dispute. 

Next, John re-opened the quarrel with the Pope by 
nominating the Bishop of Norwich to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury, The chapter of the see secretly nominated 
their own candidate and sent him off to Rome for con- 
firmation. When he learned what they had done, John 
compelled the chapter, in spite of their former nomi- 
nation, to elect his choice. The Pope declared both elec- 
tions void and chose an Englishman living in Rome who 
was destined to become immortal—Stephen Langton. 

John declared he would not recognize Langton, and 
seized all the property of the monks of Canterbury. 
The Pope replied that he would excommunicate England 
and John if he did not recant. Instead of complying, 
John issued a statement that he would seize the property 
of any ecclesiastic in England who supported the Pope 
in the controversy. The Pope carried out his threat, the 
majority of the English churches closed their doors and 
the more prominent citizens fled across the Channel. 
John confiscated the property of every one of them, de- 
clared them outlaws, and similarly treated every other 
priest whom he thought to hold like views, with the re- 
sult that for some time the nation was relieved of any 
taxation. 

But no monarch of John’s character could long be left 
unchecked by so turbulent a people as the English were 
in those early days, and when he made foreign favourites 
his chief officials there was a rebellion. It was repressed, 
but in so cruel 2 manner that the public at last deter- 
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mined to end the reign. The killing by starvation of the 
wife and little son of one of the most prominent rebel- 
lious barons and the hanging in a row of twenty-eight 
little boys who had been given as hostages for the be- 
haviour of their fathers proved the spark that was to 
light the final conflagration. 

The Pope was appealed to by the exasperated people 
and when he declared John deposed, that monarch, with 
scarcely a friend in England, had to receive Langton, 
restore the property of the clergy, compensate them gen- 
erously for their losses, surrender the kingdom to the 
Pope and pay him an annual tribute. 

The Pope gave the realm back to John as a vassal; but 
there was to be no peace. John tried to destroy the 
barons who had lately opposed him, and their response, 
incited by Langton, was a concerted march on London. 
Unable to fight, John declared he had taken the Cross 
as crusader—which would have protected him ordinarily 
—but this time there was to be no juggling. John had 
come to his Runnymede; he had to sign—in the presence 
of both armies—that Magna Carta which was mainly 
drawn by Langton personally (1215).5 

The wisest clause in the Carta is the sixty-first which 
in effect says that the barons do not expect John to keep 
his word and that should he break it a permanent com- 
mission should compel him to fulfil his undertakings even 
if force had to be applied; and within two months this 
provision had to be implemented. John intrigued with 
Rome. He asserted he had taken the Cross as a cru- 
sader, but could not depart to recover the Saviour’s Sep- 
ulchre until he was made master in his own house. 

The Pope took John’s views, suspended Langton, de- 


"Although the document was, in reality, of little effect in itself, it 
did stop one abuse—that of the kings' refusal to fill the sees when vacan- 
cies occurred. Up to this time the king had the right to all the income 
of a vacant see. Several of them were worth between £3,000 and £4,000 
annually, It is a low estimate to say that money then was worth twelve 
times what it would be today, so it is not to be wondered at that William 
Rufus did not appoint anybody to Canterbury for four years, to Durham 
for a similar period, or to Exeter for nine years; that Henry I kept 
Canterbury in bis bands in the same manner for five years, Bangor for 
eleven years, and so on. Henry II kept York vacant for ten years, 
Lincoln for nine and Hereford for seven, not to refer to others. 
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clared the Magna Carta void and excommunicated those 
who John said were his enemies. Langton hurried to 
Rome; but he was ignored. 

The barons and the laymen offered the throne to the 
son of the King of France who sent over an army before 
which John had to abandon London and the entire 
South. And then he died (in 1216)—the only gracious 
thing in his history—and even that was unconsciously 
done. The precedence of royalty had received a blow 
from which——in England—it could never recover. 

John’s successor was his nine-year-old son Henry IIT 
who was to reign fifty-six years, the longest of all Eng- 
land's reigns except that of Victoria. It was almost ten 
years before the French and the barons could be de- 
feated, and by that time the whole country had reverted 
to the complete anarchy and disorder of the days of 
Stephen, and for the same reasons. And then Henry, 
by oppressive taxation, by the excessive appointment of 
foreigners to the highest places and the itch for foreign 
conquest, gradually drove many of his supporters to 
oppose him. 

Their spokesman was Simon de Montfort, the king's 
brother-in-law; and the “mad Parliament''—held at Ox- 
ford in 1258—decreed that thereafter Henry could do 
nothing without the consent of a council of fifteen and 
that the financial affairs of the realm should be entirely 
regulated by a council of twenty-four. These acts were 
comprised in what is known as the “Provisions of 
Oxford.” 

This limited monarchy lived but three years. It would 
not work, the barons breaking out into a quarrel over 
precedence; and the king appealed to the Pope, who 
declared the Provisions null and void and the king ab- 
solved from his oath to observe them. 

With this in his hands, Henry raised an army, only to 
be defeated at Lewes (1264) and with his son Edward 
made prisoner, and obliged to swear to uphold the Mag- 
na Carta and the Provisions and submit to the control of 
another commission. 

This was to be chosen by a smaller committee—of 
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Simon, the Earl of Gloucester and one other, who should, 
besides, fill all offices. The king, as under the earlier 
commission, was to do nothing without the consent of this 
committee, and to see it carried out three of the new 
council always were to be in the monarch’s presence. 

Like all of its predecessors, however, the scheme would 
not succeed. No class can resist the demand that it shall 
govern so as to benefit its followers and continue them 
in power. Simon was worse than Henry, and after two 
years those who had put the former into the saddle 
banded together, defeated him at Evesham and left him 
dead on its field. 

Edward, the heir, was given control, but soon left for 
the crusade, where he was at his father's death two years 
later—1272. 

Henry III was the first king of England to summon 
men from all over the kingdom to what later developed 
into Parliament; and the reign of fifty-six years was 
crowned by great intellectual progress. 

Cambridge and Oxford were established and Roger 
Bacon led the whole scientific world. The law became 
a science and a system for the first time since the fall of 
Rome. The friars came, absorbed the Church and took 
leading places in politics. Architecture reached to a tre 
mendous height. The dull, massive and heavy Norman 
was superseded by the Early English. One glance at the 
cathedrals of Wells, Ely, Salisbury, Westminster Abbey 
and the nave of Lincoln shows how far artistically the 
world has deteriorated in becoming, as we boast, more 
civilized. 

Once home, after five years at the crusade, Edward 
set about building the English Constitution. He referred 
every important matter to Parliament. He was king for 
thirty-five years, and in that time he settled definitely 
who should sit in Parliament, fixed the sources from 
which all revenues could be raised, compelled landholders 
to show their deeds (warrants), checked the riches of 
the Church by forbidding alienation of land to it without 
the consent of the throne, and made provision for a local 
militia and police force. In 1290 he expelled every Jew 
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in the country; but he could not maintain peace, was in- 
volved in wars in Wales and Gascony, in the end losing 
foreign territory not far from twice the size of his Welsh 
domain; and then Scotland became a thorn just when the 
English monarch thought he was to end for ever the 
centuries of warfare between the two countries. His son 
was to marry the heiress of the northern throne; but 
death took her while she was en route from her Nor- 
wegian home—and the union of the two lands was put 
off for three hundred years. 

Edward got his troops as far north as Aberdeen and 
brought back that stone on which the kings of Scotland 
had been throned and upon which all the monarchs of 
England have since been crowned. 

Wallace, at Stirling Bridge, in 1297, annihilated a 
large English army—a fact not referred to in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica in its account of Stirling—but ten 
months later the English destroyed a similar force near 
Falkirk—a fact which is mentioned in the encyclopaedic 
under Falkirk—and when Wallace again raised the 
Thistle he was defeated and executed. 

Peace, however, did not follow. Robert Bruce re- 
began the contest and Edward had to march another 
army to the north; but his time had come and he died on 
the way—1307. 

Then followed bad days for England—Edward II, 
the son and heir, left administration to favourites; Robert 
Bruce gradually reconquered Scotland; the English no- 
bility turned on Edward and placed him under the charge 
of a committee of twenty-one, as had been done to his 
grandfather half a century earlier. Among many other 
restrictions Edward could not appoint any official, levy 
any tax, raise an armed force no matter how small, or 
leave England without permission; but, like its predeces- 
sors, this plan proved no better than the kingship it 
sought to replace. ‘The new men were no more enam- 
oured of hard, uninterrupted work than Edward was 
himself. 

At Bannockburn, in front of Stirling Castle, the Scots 
wiped out the memory of Falkirk sixteen years before, 
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and over-ran northern England, causing untold misery. 
Edward, who had led his defence in person, was placed 
still further under restraint by a cabal headed by his 
cousin Lancaster. The monarch now found his house- 
hold and all his ministers dismissed, replaced by nomi- 
nees of the usurpers and his personal expenses cut down 
to £10 per diem. Lancaster ruled completely for three 
years, but he could do no better than the king had done. 
He lost both Ireland and Scotland, and his supporters 
replaced him with a committee; but they, too, began to 
fail as soon as they began to function. 

For the third time within a mere decade it was being 
proven to the people at large that the controlling classes 
could not produce any government that was as good, 
even, for the nation—or for the big-wigs*® themselves, 
for that matter—as that of an hereditary king; nor, it 
may be interjected, has England ever been able to find a 
system that would function as well among her people as 
a monarchy of some fashion. Every time the people 
have tried to change they have been worse off than they 
were under the older form; and up to now the nation 
will not permit anybody not of royal blood to occupy the 
supreme place. 

The precedence of that they will acknowledge and bow 
the knee to—but to nothing else. No man elected by 
voters can occupy Windsor or Buckingham Palace. All 
that is required—as yet at any rate—is that the royal 
family shall behave themselves like gentlemen and ladies. 
Everybody can accept as sound the view that if Victoria 
or somebody else with her principles of personal conduct 
had not come to the throne when she did there would 
soon have been no throne at all. She brought the insti- 
tution of monarchy in England back to respectability, 
where it had not been since “that Great Queen” who had 
advocated, practised and exacted similar standards of 
behaviour. 


It took only about a year to show the new committee 


“In Spain they are termed “big sausages.” 
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governing Lancaster to be so thoroughly incompetent 
that public opinion veered from Lancaster and his com- 
mission to the monarch himself, who soon had an army 
strong enough to defeat that representing his controllers; 
and the swift execution of his cousin was the natural 
sequel as affairs were then conducted. 

Then followed another abortive campaign in Scotland 
and another shameful peace; and then Nemesis raised 
her head in the form of Isabella, Edward’s wife, who 
collected an army commanded by her paramour, Lord 
Mortimer, captured the king, executed his chief friends 
and threw him into a dungeon where, when privations 
could not kill him, he was assassinated. 

The fourteen-year-old prince became King Edward IIT 
(1327) with his mother and her “friend” in control. 
Three years later the boy seized Mortimer, hanged him 
in Tyburn and put his mother in restraint. The king, 
now cighteen, was soon to be regarded universally as the 
greatest monarch of his time. 

The nation was made once more to invade Scotland, 
when, with success in sight, it was thrown into that ter- 
rible struggle which was to devastate England and 
France for a century and more—the Hundred Years’ 
War. 

The situation between the King of France proper and 
the monarch, who was not only the king of adjoining 
states but also of Great Britain, was always a liquid one. 

A strong, ambitious monarch of France, such as Philip 
IV who now comes upon the stage, was sure to want to 
make the French boundaries the sea, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and the Pyrenees—about as the limits 
were before the English kings held any French territory. 

The aim of the holder of those large portions of the 
original kingdom of France who had added England and 
Wales and Scotland and Ireland to his throne was, of 
course, not only to hold all of the Continental domain 
but to add to it at every opportunity. 

By 1337 the King of France determined to bring this 
perennial struggle to a head and declared the entire Con- 
tinental possessions of England to be forfeited. 
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It was one hundred and sixteen years before the result- 
ing war was ended. There were several interludes called 
peace, but they were only breathing spaces, choked with 
desperate preparations for the next phase. 

We can dismiss this struggle with a few words. Ed- 
ward HI dragged army after army into France. At 
Crécy (1346), a point about a dozen miles north of 
Abbeville, where he was in person, he saw an English 
army under the Black Prince, his sixteen-year-old heir, 
defeat a force four times his own and so procure Calais 
which gave England command of the shortest passage 
between the two countries. 

The Scots, taking advantage of the opportunity, rose 
again, and sent large reinforcements to the French across 
the Channel; and the Black Death—which we know to 
have been the bubonic plague—attacked Italy, France 
and England and carried off about a third of their peo- 
ples. It threw out of gear the whole structure of Eng- 
land. The scarcity of labour raised its price and all 
manufactured commodities became more expensive, al- 
though the king and the nobility tried by laws to keep 
wages at their previous level. 

The most famous of these acts is the Statute of La- 
bourers, of 1351, strengthened a little later by adding 
branding and whipping to imprisonment for men who 
refused the former rates of pay, and permitting employ- 
ers to seize any able-bodied vagrants and set them to 
work upon the old terms. 

The resultant struggle between the two classes was 2 
desperate one; but the peasants had too many guns. 
They forced the majority of the owners to divide their 
holdings into small farms and rent them to the labourers, 
thus founding the yeomanry who became the backbone 
itself of the English social structure for several hundred 
years. 

Another good done by the Black Death was the ces- 
sation of the war for eight years; but the contestants 
were driven by their rulers to resume it in 1355. 

The English landed two armies, and at Poitiers 
(1356) that under the Black Prince captured the 
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French king and led him through London to the Tower. 
King Edward ravaged all northern France, took Paris, 
and became king of about one-fourth of France as we 
now know it, his territory consisting of everything south 
of Nantes and along the Biscayan coast to the Pyrenees. 

Nine years later the monarchs of the two countries 
again forced their peoples into hostilities; but this time 
England lost everything except Calais and the bare 
coast line from Bordeaux to San Sebastian; and Par- 
liament put the king—who had come under the com- 
plete control of an unscrupulous mistress who even sat 
on the bench with the judges and told them to decide in 
favour of the contestant who had paid her the greater 
bribe—under a committee of twelve nominated by them- 
selves; but the youngest son of the king, John of Gaunt, 
who in reality had superseded his father in administra- 
tion (the Black Prince had died) quickly turned the 
scales, released the king and declared null and void all 
the acts of the recent Parliament, introducing to the 
next session of that body the nine-year-old son of the 
Black Prince as heir to the throne. Within a year the 
boy succeeded as Richard II, when Edward died, in 1377. 

In his long reign of half a century the old king (Ed- 
ward IIT) had founded the Order of the Garter with 
the Black Prince as one of its original knights, the 
House of Commons began to hold its sessions apart 
from those of the Lords, and John Wicliffe with his 
Oxford sermons was undermining Rome with exposure 
of the political bishops as the richest of the barons and 
the greatest landowners, 

Richard II continued the Continental war, only to 
meet disaster after disaster; and when new offcials, 
commanders and ministers could do no better, the peo- 
ple, worn down with the loss of their sons, with exas- 
peration and taxation, broke into armed revolt in 
1381. One hundred thousand of them from Essex and 
Kent, headed by Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, sacked 
London before they could be bought off by promises 
which were repudiated as soon as it was safe enough to 
take such action. 
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Six years afterward a second revolt took place, for 
the king had sought to restore all the former powers of 
the throne. 

This time the movement was headed by the Duke of 
Gloucester, the king’s uncle, who took him prisoner and 
for ten years kept him under the control of a self-ap- 
pointed committee; but then the king was able to strike. 

The Duke of Gloucester was murdered, and, freed 
at last, the king came out in his true colours. 

The only favourable thing that can be said of him is 
that he was insane. He raised moncy by every device 
he could invent. Old pardons were withdrawn and sub- 
stituted with fines; loans were exacted by force; he dic- 
tated to the judges what they should decide and without 
trial or hearing of any sort imprisoned, for such terms 
as he chose, anybody who opposed him: capping it all 
by compelling Parliament to delegate all of its powers 
to a committee nominated by him alone. 

Upon this the whole country rose under John of 
Gaunt's son, Henry of Bolingbroke. The army sent to 
destroy him went over to his side and the king had to 
sign a document relinquishing the supreme power and 
admitting himself to be ‘‘insufficient and useless.” 

Bolingbroke declared himself King Henry IV (1399) 
although there was a boy of six with a better claim; but 
nobody then wanted any more boys on the throne. They 
had just had one. 

The new king threw his predecessor into solitary con- 
finement and subjected him to the greatest privations, 
while his friends were accused of treason and punished 
accordingly, except that rich ones were spared in return 
for all their possessions. 

The response was rebellion. But Henry won, slew 
as many of his prisoners as he thought would serve as a 
warning to those who in the future might attempt similar 
action, and starved Richard to death at Pontefract Cas- 
tle, within sight of the hill upon which the Earl of Lan- 
caster had been beheaded seventy-eight years earlier. So 
went the last of the Plantagenets, who had ruled continu- 
ously from 1154 to 1399- 
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Henry of Bolingbroke was the first of the Lancas- 
trians, and he was thirty-two when he came to the throne. 

France renewed the old war, ravaged England’s coast, 
burnt Plymouth and landed reinforcements for a rebel- 
lion in Wales. 

To raise funds against these dangers, Henry had re- 
course to all those measures which his ancestors had used 
and with comparable result, for every enemy he made— 
and he had an especial predilection for their creation— 
supplied him with the excuse he sought when they rose 
against him. 

Chief among them were those known as Lollards, the 
followers of Wicliffe and his ideal of simplicity and 
Christlike poverty for all clerics. 

As an illustration of Christian charity and Christlike 
example, the Regular Church determined to burn them. 
The civil officials apprehended them, the Church courts 
condemned them and the civil arm did the burning. 

By the time of the combined Welsh and French wars, 
however, the numbers of the sacrificed had reached a 
dangerous height—the only check that there has ever 
been in slaughters in the name of the gentlest of Masters 
—and the whole nation saw the danger of permitting a 
lot of fanatics to pass sentence of death upon anybody 
who they declared held views contrary to their own. Par- 
liament dismissed most of the monarch's household and 
put all war taxation into the hands of a committee of 
their own members. 

Henry never saw a well day after that upon which he 
beheaded without trial of any sort the Archbishop of 
York before its gate for leading a rebellion against the 
monarch’s tyranny. He died in 1413, to be followed by 
his eldest son, then twenty-six, known as Henry V, 
who set out to complete the destruction of the Lollards 
by fire. He then forced the nation to land an army at 
the mouth of the Seine where it met the French, at Agin- 
court, about a score of miles northeast of the field of 
Crécy, halfway between Amiens and Calais on the direct 
railroad between that port and Paris. 

Here England won one of those victories (October 25, 
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1415) over a much larger force the memory of which 
she carefully instils into her children even to this day. 

Later another army was sent across, and in three years 
it was master of nearly all France north of the Loire— 
fully half of that country today—and the English king 
was acknowledged heir to its throne, then occupied by a 
madman whose daughter the victor married as part of 
the terms of peace. But before Henry could subdue the 
southland, which would take the English boundary to the 
Mediterranean, he was cut off by death (1422) leaving 
the throne to his son Henry VI, a boy of but two years. 
From that time England’s control in France began again 
to decline. After nine years of constant struggles and 
sacrifices on both sides the intervention of Joan of Arc 
was decisive. 

In vain the young king was brought over to Paris, 
crowned King of France and married to the niece of the 
late king of that country. The French would not yield 
or compromise, but continued to crowd the English to 
the coast. 

At home the outlook was even worse. The king 
eventually became insane, and a soldier of fortune by the 
name of Jack Cade sacked London (1450) with a tat- 
tered rabble; but the excesses of his men led to his defeat 
and death. 

In France a whole English army was annihilated at 
Formigny, near Bayeux, about halfway between Cher- 
bourg and Havre; and from that time England’s power 
in France was but a broken reed. Three years later 
(1453) the fighting came to an end—one hundred and 
sixteen years after it had begun—in the pitched contest 
of Castillon, when another English army was almost 
wiped out. 

This is not mentioned in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
nor do we find any reference to it in any of the English 
schoolbooks we have examined. It lost everything Eng- 
land then held in France except Calais. 

This, however, did not mean peace in England. The 
curse of war was not yet to depart from either land al- 
though both were sick of it and bankrupt. 
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In England there was to begin now that terrific and 
senseless struggle of brother against brother, of father 
against son, which was not to end before forty-four years 
of bloody massacre had passed—the Wars of the Roses 
—~the contest to see whether the reigning house should be 
Lancaster, the red rose, or York, the white—an holo- 
caust involving no principle, no political question, no mat- 
ter of state—just a fight to the death between two fami- 
lies to decide which should supply England’s monarchs— 
a contention of mere vanity and unprincipled ambition. 

The commencement was a rebellion of the best of the 
nobility, headed by Richard, Duke of York, grandson of 
Edward III, and the Earl of Warwick—the king-maker. 
The king—Henry VI—even when he had a sane interval, 
could not govern with any success. His representatives 
committed every sort of excess to enrich themselves. 
They got away from him nearly all the royal properties, 
they would not pay for services to the state, they sold the 
judgments of the courts, they arrested for ransom only. 
No man felt safe an hour ahead. 

The last of the Lancastrians—for such was Henry VI 
to be—was now to see the throne pass to the White Rose. 

The Duke of York and the Earl of Warwick became 
so strong that York took charge when the king went en- 
tirely off his head (1453-4); but when five years of an- 
archy ensued York struck for the supreme power, only to 
be defeated by the king’s French queen, who took such a 
bloody revenge upon the leaders of the Yorkists that the 
whole fighting force of southern England leaped to York 
and Warwick’s banners and compelled the king to make 
York and not his own son his heir, he himself to be al- 
lowed to reign until death. 

But a political bargain then meant no more than it does 
in our more civilized time, and when less than six 
months later the forces of the queen caught York off his 
guard at Wakefield (1460) they slew him and his lead- 
ing supporters. His head and that of his brother-in-law, 
the Earl of Salisbury, were hoisted over the gate of 
York. Two months later the queen’s army defeated that 
of Warwick, and once more the most prominent captives 
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were hanged without mercy or trial—but Warwick 
escaped. 

From then until the struggle was over, more than 
thirty-five years later, each swing of the war was marked 
by the same ruthlessness. 

Warwick next declared Henry deposed and pro- 
claimed York’s son, Edward, a boy of twenty, to be 
king (Edward IV); and soon after defeated the Lan- 
castrians at Towton (1461), following it up with the 
largest number of executions that the struggle had yet 
witnessed. He then called Parliament and had it at- 
tain all the surviving leaders of the other side and de- 
clared forfeited all Lancastrian estates, whether the 
owners were living or dead. The plunder was so enor- 
mous that only £40,000 had to be collected in general 
taxation in the next four years. 

The deposed king (Henry VI), after wandering about 
Scotland for three years, was caught and sent to the 
Tower, and so many of his supporters were executed that 
the hopes of the Red Rose seemed ended for ever—then 
ten lears later Warwick changed sides, defeated King 
Edward, captured him and hanged the queen's father and 
brother and a number of their friends. 

Edward was allowed freedom after he had appointed 
the earl’s nominees as his chief ministers. Warwick must 
have deemed the long contest settled at last. 

But in less than a2 year Edward surprised him with his 
army and when the battle was over Warwick had to fly 
to France. 

In revenge he swung once again to the cause of Henry 
and landed at Dartmouth with a small force of friends. 
The West and the South joined his banner and Edward 
took his turn in crossing the Channel—1470. The old 
king—Henry VI—was taken out of the Tower and set 
on the throne—but in seven months Edward landed with 
some mercenaries at Hull, thirty days later had posses- 
sion of London, Warwick had fallen on the battlefield of 
Barnet, a similar fate met the Prince of Wales at Tew- 
kesbury, opposition was broken and Henry VI was sent 
back to the Tower, where he was at once assassinated— 
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and that, it is asserted upon very high authority—by that 
Duke of Gloucester who later became the execrated 
Richard III. Nearly all the opposing commanders were 
similarly treated, and Edward capped all by confiscating 
the estates of his enemies and later murdering his own 
brother. When he wanted more funds he led an army to 
join the rebels in France, agreeing for an enormous sum 
down and an annual tribute for the rest of his life, to 
return home. 

His rule was substantially absolute. He obtained funds 
by the mere threat of his displeasure, and the smallest 
offences were punished by the most exorbitant fines. But 
with a constitution wrecked by evil living, he survived 
only a dozen years the brother he had murdered, during 
the latter part of which he permitted affairs to be guided 
by another brother, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who 
was to become one of the most sinister figures of all his- 
tory. We have already told of his probable murder of 
Henry VI with his own hands; and in the intervening 
years he appears to have brought about the death of his 
own brother Clarence. 

During this period Caxton printed (1474) in West- 
minster Abbey the first English book—only eighteen 
years after the new art was invented in the Western 
World. 

When Edward IV died at the age of forty-one (1483) 
his son Edward, Prince of Wales, was twelve and the 
heir. A boy of nine was next in line, his brother, Richard, 
Duke of York. The Duke of Gloucester seized them 
both and put them in the Tower. He then beheaded, 
without any trial, the more prominent friends of the late 
monarch, and in three months was declared King Richard 
III. The rightful king (Edward V) and his little brother 
were then smothered in the Tower, the chief relatives of 
their mother were beheaded, and Henry's main support- 
ers, Lord Howard and the Duke of Buckingham, re- 
warded by great offices and enormous estates. The plot 
was a success—but not for long. 

Within three months Buckingham rebelled, seemingly 
because of the murder of the princes. His plan was for 
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ever to end the dispute between the two roses by marry- 
ing Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond and representative 
of the Lancastrians, to the Lady Elizabeth, sister of the 
assassinated princes and head of the Yorkists now that all 
her male relatives had been wiped out. 

Henry Tudor—then twenty-seven—who was to found 
the Tudor dynasty and become the father of Henry VIII, 
was of a family of Welsh commoners of small means. 
The first of the name of whom we have reliable informa- 
tion was a butler. Owen Tudor, this butler’s son, was 2 
clerk of the wardrobe of Henry V's queen, the French 
Princess Catherine; and when the king passed away, his 
widow and her clerk lived together and had two sons. 
There is no proof of their birth in wedlock. The father 
was sent to prison when these facts became known, but 
later was released to fight for the Lancastrians, only to 
be captured and beheaded. Henry VI, the half-brother 
of the two sons, had the elder made Ear! of Richmond, 
declared legitimate by Parliament, given enormous estates 
and made a member of the King’s Council—the grand- 
son of the butler! 

By marrying Lady Margaret Beaufort, whose family 
were Lancastrians, the new earl—the grandson of the 
butler—procured a wife in whose veins flowed the blood 
of Edward IiI. The earl died, however, and two months 
later—before she was fourteen—his widow gave birth at 
Pembroke Castle to Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond— 
1456. 

The boy, who was delicate and moved about in Wales 
for his health, was very carefully educated’ and his chief 
tutor said that he had never seen another boy of such 
quickness in learning. At fourteen the young man was 
sent to Brittany (1471) because Edward IV, a Yorkist, 
had regained his throne and murdered the Lancastrian 

The amount of booklearning that education then comprehended was 
far in excess of what is today included in the term. The following cur- 
riculum—that pursued by Prince Arthur, Henry VII's heir, of whom we 
shall soon learn more—will demonstrate what was called educating an 
English prince: Homer, Virgil, Lucan, Ovid, Silius, Plautus, and Terence ; 
Tully's offices, epistles, paradoxes, and Quintilian; Thucydides, Livy, 


Caesar’s Commentaries, Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny, Valerius Maximus, 
Sallust, and Eusebius; and these besides grammar and French! 
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Henry VI, which left the boy Earl of Richmond the 
leader of the latter party and the only living male with 
any English royal blood in his body about whom the 
enemies of the king would rally. After the boy had been 
a dozen years abroad, Richard asked the Duke of Brit- 
tany to deliver him up. The request had to be complied 
with, but on the way to the Channel Henry escaped, and 
on Christmas Day, 1483, he promised the leading Lan- 
castrians and Yorkists in Rennes Cathedral to marry 
Elizabeth of York if he became king. 

The first effort failed. Buckingham was defeated and 
beheaded, and Henry Tudor had to return to France be- 
fore he had even landed in his native country. But the 
wheel turned with the deaths of Richard’s wife and his 
son and heir, for the monarch then decided himself to 
marry the Lady Elizabeth of York, whose brothers he 
had murdered within a year. Then the better element of 
the nation joined hands to end the reign of such a mon- 
ster; and when Henry Tudor landed a thousand mer- 
cenaries at Milford Haven, all Wales joined his banner, 
for Henry was of their blood. As they swept eastward, 
the whole country sided with them, and when the king’s 
army was met at Bosworth Field (August 22, 1485)— 
about a dozen miles northeast of Birmingham—a large 
portion of it swung over to the Tudor side and the das- 
tard monarch was cut down. His crown fell from his 
helmet and was seized by a common soldier and hidden 
in the hawthorn bush where it was found by Lord Stanley 
who then put it on the forehead of Henry Tudor and 
proclaimed him Henry VII. The naked body of Richard 
was thrown across a horse, the head hanging down on 
one side of the animal and the feet down the other, and 
so, covered with filth and blood, it was carried into Lei- 
cester, where it was strung up and exposed to the public 
for two days. 

It was the end of the House of York and the beginning 
of the House of Tudor which was to reign for over a 
century until the Stuarts came when the last and greatest 
of the Tudors and of all England’s monarchs—Elizabeth 
—-passed away in 1603. 
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Henry VII had Parliament® acknowledge him, and 
then he married the Lady Elizabeth as he had promised, 
thus doing all he could to make his title secure. The 
Yorkists would not yield, however, and it was only after 
twelve years of anarchy that Henry was confronted with 
their last resistance. They had rallied under a spurious 
prince, Perkin Warbeck, a London boy who took advan- 
tage of his resemblance to the Duke of York—one of the 
strangled princes in the Tower—to announce that prince’s 
escape and that he was their leader. The rebels had 
everything their own way until they came to Blackheath 
(1497), only ten miles from London, where by introduc- 
ing cannon the king conquered. The Wars of the Roses 
were thus finally ended after they had endured for forty- 
four years. The Tudors were at last firmly in the saddle. 

Henry had twelve more years to live, and the nation 
began to see the dawn of something they had not observed 
for many generations-—Peace. 

Although never strong, the great-grandson of the 
Welsh butler, who had now became the monarch of Eng- 
land, was always a very hard worker. His relaxations 
were hunting and hawking, both of which he pursued 
especially after his wife’s death in 1503, reading French 
literature and conversation with learned men. Only upon 
rare occasions was he genial and care-free. He was usu- 
ally quiet and always modest and retiring. Habitually he 
spoke French with ambassadors and Latin with those who 
did not comprehend the other tongue. Of all branches 
of learning he was a lover, especially delighting in archi- 
tecture. His chapel in Westminster, which he planned 
and began six years before his death, is unequalled in 
any other country for delicate and fine stonework. It 
is so unapproachable that no sculptor has ever since tried 
to imitate or surpass it; and probably one never will. 

A new sort of monarch was on the throne. The 
hereditary system as a method of continuing ability and 
character had been proven wrong by the experience of 

*So many laymen had been killed in the Wars of the Roses that only 


twenty-seven peers within thie body were nut churchmen. Dugdale, 
Summons, 476. 
E 
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tne last four centuries. Those who persist in asserting 
that character and ability can be bred into men as speed 
or staying power can be bred into horses must face and 
explain the present place of monarchy in the whole 
world. The institution has ceased to exist. Let these 
exponents of it, even in the teeth of the story of the 
decline of the monarchies, tell us why it has disappeared. 

There can be no difference among candid people as to 
the proximate cause, the root trouble. Nobody can say 
that monarchy did not have a fair show. It was the 
only thing that did have it. It was utterly and com- 
pletely its own master when it began to function and for 
long after. It had no rival. It had power of life and 
death, the greatest force in the world by which men can 
be controlled. 

The struggle of the ages ever since the installation of 
monarchy has been to get rid of it or so to modify it that 
peoples could survive under it or some castrated form 
of it. It believed that by confining its marriages to per- 
sons of its own rank its powers would be immortal, 
passed down from one generation to another. Except 
in the rarest instances that policy was adhered to—and 
by the time of Henry VII the English people had be- 
come convinced that absolute monarchy was a failure. 
It had resulted only in progressive declension when the 
ability and character of its descendants were viewed. The 
progeny had become imbeciles, madmen, cripples, mur- 
derers, parricides, matricides, fratricides and assassins. 

With our own ears we have heard members of the 
House of Lords arguing that you can improve and trans- 
mit character and ability by heredity as you can the 
speed and staying-power of horses. What has been the 
experience of France and England and Germany in this 
matter? Look at the experience of modern Germany. 
How could better marriages between royal personages be 
planned than were those of the descendants of Frederick 
the Great? How could you propose any improvement 
upon the marriages of William I of the German Empire 
and of his descendants? 

The founder, William I, was all that 2 monarch should 
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be. He was religious, simple, natural, honest, patient, 
kindly, considerate, modest and hard-working. His wife 
was as ideal a mate as any royal family could present. 
His son and his wife were splendid people—and see what 
their progeny brought forth! The grandson of the old 
man reached the epileptic stage that sooner or later at- 
tacks every family that rigidly confines its marriage to a 
narrow circle, and we saw Germany ruled by a vain, idle 
swaggerer and poseur; and what of his progeny! There 
is not one of the lot fit to be lord lieutenant of a county. 

France found her royal family failing in the same man- 
ner and from the same causes, until she had to rise and 
sweep it away. She had to turn to a man of the people, 
the greatest man in ability who has ever lived. 

The experience of England we know, at least up to 
the coming of the great-grandsons of the Welsh butler. 
As long as his blood was on the throne—a little over a 
century—the people allowed it to rule about as it pleased 
because it governed in a manner which, on the whole, was 
acceptable; but the nation’s rights, although at times sus- 
pended, never were allowed to die. Not one of the prin- 
ciples established only after great struggles in the elder 
days was allowed to go off the statute book. They were 
all written there in blood, and all the Tudors found it so 
when they neglected to conform to them at a time when 
the people once more took their stand upon them. In 
numerous instances each Tudor monarch had to withdraw 
a measure for these reasons. 

Such criticisms as may properly be made of the present 
monarchy of England is not with the royal family but 
with the nobility of lesser degree. So long as these last 
endure with their present perquisites and power they will 
continue to be a dead hand upon the nation. A legislative 
chamber composed of men who are there only because 
they are the descendants of some more celebrated an- 
cestor is no longer a safe one for any nation; nor 
should England’s great industrial undertakings longer 
be entrusted to such men. These are usually upon the 
directorates of such great concerns because their titles 
recommend the shares to the public; and such is the power 
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of these “guinea-pig” directors that there is no device by 
which the shareholders can procure full particulars of the 
business into which they have put all the money it pos- 
sesses. There is no assurance that the accounts pub- 
lished to the world discover the approximate truth of 
any company’s condition, even though the certificate of 
chartered accountants bolster up its statements—for the 
accountants do no more than certify that the “accounts as 
submitted to us” indicate such and such a condition; but a 
company for years may fail to earn its operating expenses 
or its fixed charges or the very dividends it is paying be- 
fore any stockholder not a director can learn that such is 
the fact—and meantime the public is being urged to in- 
vest their money in the shares of the company referred 
to and to buy such stocks because of the misleading and 
obscure published reports. 

This is a great sore in England’s business life that 
will have to be cured before she can compete successfully 
with nations in which full, exact, detailed accounts must 
be frequently published under oath and criminal liability, 
and where any question from any shareholder must be 
exactly and adequately answered by the directors at all 
meetings. English shareholders must become the real 
masters of their companies. All directors and other 
officers must be relegated to their proper places as the 
servants and employees of the concern. No real prog- 
ress for the rejuvenation of England's business life can 
be hoped for until these principles are established. 

All that England needs now is to open every door— 
as her descendants have done in every other land they 
have come to control—to opportunity and ability—ex- 
cept those of Buckingham Palace. For so long as the 
royal family remain gentlemen and ladies and refrain 
from marrying within royal families, we believe the gov- 
ernment of England to be as good as any yet devised — 
if and when it purges its legislature and its other institu- 
tions of hereditary members whose achievements have 
Not proven them to be possessed of exceptional worth. 

The presence of a power above party strife is of great 
benefit. It can, by a mere appeal, unite the nation more 
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firmly and more quickly than a similar invocation can 
effect in the United States, for example, when made by 
their president; and England can turn out at any instant 
any government. England has succeeded in developing 
a far higher class of minor public officials than the 
United States have yet produced. The example, in 
social matters and habits, of a whole family which the 
nation has watched from babyhood, is a tremendous 
asset to England, when properly employed. The Eng- 
lish, except upon the rarest occasion, will follow the 
example of the royal family. They have often done it 
until they descended into the same immorality as that in 
which their monarch was then wallowing. 


The founder of the Tudor dynasty was about five feet 
ten inches in height, thin and wiry, apparently with dark, 
sallow skin, dark eyes and hair, the latter falling on his 
shoulders. The face was thin and always unshaven, 
gradually growing wider from a rather pointed chin to a 
broad forehead. The cheeks were hollow, the mouth 
wide, tightly closed and thin-lipped; calm, cool, patient 
determination, coupled with a suggestion of physical suf- 
fering long endured and of resignation due to the con- 
sumption that was gradually killing him, were apparent 
in his prevailing expression. 

He actively encouraged foreign trade, backed the 
Cabots——properly pronounced not Cabuts but Cabose—~ 
in their efforts to give the New World to their employer, 
England, and was enough interested in art to complete 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, almost equal to the 
peak of English interior accomplishment. 

In government, he early developed what has ever since 
been known as the Tudor Manner. There was to be no 
power in the kingdom that could ever rival his own. 
Order was ruthlessly established everywhere. As his 
greatest weapon he instituted the Star Chamber which 
was to function directly under himself and by which his 
decisions could be enforced against even the greatest 
baron of the realm. It can easily be seen that this court 
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~-so execrated later—in his hands and at the time was 
of great good. It was the only method by which justice 
could be secured by the weak against the strong, for all 
over the country the great barons could dominate every 
local tribunal. 

He abolished the right of “livery and maintenance,” 
by which a prominent noble bound to his service both 
knighthood and gentry in return for his influence. They 
wore the livery of the noble and at a word from him 
would flock to his banner in any fight he chose to enter. 

A single baron could put an army of thousands of these 
small knights and gentlemen into the field for any purpose 
he desired. A combination of these leaders often meant 
a force greater than any that could be gathered against 
them. It was this situation more than any other that led 
to and maintained the Wars of the Roses and led to, pro- 
moted, spread and perpetuated that almost complete an- 
archy and defiance of all centralization of authority into 
which England had fallen. This institution now was put 
down forever. 

To replace the old nobility, Henry created one of his 
own based only on wealth—from the commoners who 
had become great landholders. The feudal baron gave 
way to the country gentleman, who, in return, was loyal 
to the ennobling power. 

This system of Henry’s was not much different from 
that by which the treasuries of the English political par- 
ties now are largely filled by those making heavy contri- 
butions to their campaign funds in return for promotion 
to the ranks of the nobility whenever their party comes 
into power. 

Henry’s next step to independence was to set aside so 
much money that he would not have to go to Parliament 
for funds. He cut down every expenditure. He con- 
fiscated the estates of those who opposed him, turned the 
courts into collecting agencies of fines levied in propor- 
tion to the delinquent’s wealth, exacted enormous sub- 
sidies for exporting or importing merchandise, and in 
the last seventeen years of his reign never asked a shilling 
of Parliament in new taxation—and, therefore, Parlia- 
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ment might as well not have existed, and in fact it did 
not. The effect of this redounded down the years, for 
under the rule of the rest of the Tudors the influence and 
real power of Parliament was less than it had been at 
any other time since its birth. But this acquiescence of 
the legislature did not mean denial of the principles off 
English government which had been established and were 
there, even in this Tudor period—and no Tudor monarch 
trampled too hard upon them. When they pricked, the 
Tudor always withdrew his foot—in time. In a word 
these principles were three in number: 

1. That no monarch should legislate. 

2. That no monarch should lay a tax. 

3. That every monarch should reign in accordance 
with the laws of the realm passed or recognized by 
Parliament. 

With the first two England steered a course contrary 
to Continental tendencies. Across the Channel the mon- 
arch could levy taxes and legislate, and so maintain a 
standing army with which to defend his tyranny. In Eng- 
land Parliament held the purse-strings—when it wanted 
to do so—and as it would never vote for a standing army 
or for the money by which alone it could exist, it had 
become established that the reign and even the life of the 
English monarch depended and must depend alone up- 
on the consent and sufterance of the public at Jarge, for 
the patrons of any dozen or so of the hundreds of ale- 
houses in London could overthrow any monarch in half 
an hour. 

Yet now the country permitted the temporary suspen- 
sion of the parliamentary checks on Henry because it was 
more prosperous than it had ever been—for the first time 
it was at peace! 

As Henry grew older his exactions became more oner- 
ous. The appetite, like so many others, grew by what it 
fed upon. No man with money was safe from arrest, no 
matter how innocent, and he would not be released until 
he had parted with his possessions. With all these sources 
at his disposition it is not to be wondered at that at his 
death Henry left gold and silver coins to the amount of 
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£1,800,000, which would appear to be the greatest sum 
bequeathed up to that time by an English monarch. 

Yet all these tyrannies were so much better than what 
his predecessors had done that the nation put up with 
Henry, for to save them they could not conceive of any 
better alternative. As before stated, their ancestors had 
tried every kind of government they could think of as 
likely to work better—and always they had come back to 
the old despotic rule as the best they could develop; and 
so now the people did not care who or what ruled so long 
as they could have peace/—and that Henry did give 
them—and so long as he continued to do that he could 
do anything else he chose. 

Looking ahead, things seemed fairly clear—wonder- 
fully so to the older men. The succession seemed pro- 
vided for with two princes, Arthur, born in 1486, and 
Henry on June 28, 1491. 

An indication of the position of the fifteenth century 
monarch is the fact that before Prince Arthur was two 
years of age his father and Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain began negotiating for his marriage to their daugh- 
ter Catalina—then three—although the position of roy- 
alty in England was regarded all over the Continent as 
yery insecure, in view of the way the English had treated 
their monarchs in the last three hundred years.® 

The proposals finally resulted in a contract by which 
the bride would bring a dowry of 200,000 crowns—about 
£50,000 then, or say twelve times as much today—and 
when the prince was fifteen, Catalina came to London 
and was married at St. Paul's. 

The English Council advised that the pair should not 
at once live together. Henry, however, wrote to the 
Spanish monarchs that out of love for their daughter he 
had concluded to risk his son's health—so the pair went 
to Ludlow to begin their honeymoon and in less than five 
months the lad was a corpse. 

* “Bearing it mind what happens every day to the kings of England,” 
one of the Spanish ambassadors wrote, “it is to be wondered at that 


Ferdinand and Isabella shouid have the courage to give their daughter 
upon any terms."—C.S.P. Spaz,, letter of Dr, Puebla, July, 1488. 





AT FIRST THE INFANT 


(From Lady Verney’s portrait, at Rhianva, Menai Ridge, Anglesey. 
Plate made by Mrs. T. Brocklebank.) 
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Then arose great haggling over the dowry. Catalina 
~—or Catherine as the English insisted—had brought half 
of it with her and now her parents not only wanted that 
returned but asked for their daughter as well—especially 
the latter after Henry, when his wife died the following 
year (1503), proposed to marry Catherine himself when 
he was only three times her age! The universal shiver 
of horror and disgust which this outrageous proposal 
evoked in both courts soon ended that, and the plan was 
altered to marrying the seventeen-year-old widow to the 
new Prince of Wales, six years younger; and in a year’s 
time that was arranged. 

Henry the King proposed to marry Catherine’s older 
sister, Juana, the mad Queen of Castile who two years 
after her husband’s demise was still carrying his corpse 
with her as she journeyed all over Spain, in the belief that 
it would come to life again! But once more public opinion 
at home and abroad forbade further attempt to make one 
sister the stepmother of the other—and for a second time 
the king had to give way. 

His daughter, Margaret, was the object of another of 
his matrimonial schemes, one which was to have the most 
momentous consequence on the history of England and 
Scotland. She was married to James 1V of the northern 
country in the year of Prince Henry's betrothal to his 
brother’s widow, bringing peace for ten years between 
countries that would always fight at the drop of a hat. 

The outstanding thing accomplished by the marriage 
was not that decade of peace, however, but the fact that 
when the Great Queen died in 1603 her nearest relative 
was its descendant—the great-grandson of that union— 
James VI of Scotland, who by becoming king of both 
realms made them peaceably into one, which centuries of 
fighting had failed to effect. 


When Henry VIII was born in 1491, England was 
mostly an agricultural country, its fields being mainly de- 
voted to sheep-raising, the wool and such hides as there 
were going to Flanders to be made up into manufactures. 
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But this was changing, for the growth of the wool in- 
dustry threw the farmhands out of work and they found 
relief in the gradual introduction of the manufacture of 
cloth which up to that time had been confined to the Con- 
tinent. Then, too, in every house there was a spinning- 
wheel, and big houses possessed hand looms—about 
which we shall Jater have more to say. 

The ox was the usual draught animal. Clover and all 
artificial grasses were unknown. If there were any hops 
in England they were exceedingly rare, as the old couplet 
would indicate: 


Turkies, hoppes, reformation and beer 
Came into England all in one year. 


Certainly the turnip had not yet come into the country. 

Besides farming there were the lead mines in Derby- 
shire and the tin mines of Cornwall. Coal and iron were 
unimportant. 

There was no army except in time of war, unless we 
may so call the severa] hundred men enrolled in the Yeo- 
men of the Guard and the Gentlemen-at-Arms which 
Henry VI instituted. 

As a preparation against war, however, every man be- 
tween sixteen and sixty was obliged to keep himself al- 
ways suitably armed and trained and was liable at all 
times to be called up to repel invaders; but he was not 
obliged to fight beyond his own country. This was the 
origin of the Militia System. The quotas to be supplied 
were fixed by counties, in proportion to their population 
and wealth. 

Foreign campaigns had to be conducted on a different 
basis. A contract was signed between the king and the 
leading subjects by which they undertook for a certain 
sum to supply a fixed number of men for a prescribed 
period and a set campaign.” No man could be forced to 
go abroad except with his consent. On the declaration 
of peace the contract expired. 

“The following extract from a contract between Henry VII and the 
Earl of Kent in 1492 will illustrate the standard form in use for raising 


men tor this service. The earl agrees co supply: 
“yj. amen of arms, bis owne person comprised in the same, every one 
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Tt was a very rude, hardy life English people then led. 
Epidemics were common and deadly, for it was not until 
1562 that sanitation was made obligatory by law. Up 
to that date, everything from the houses, the meat and 
poultry shops, was thrown into the streets, and there was 
always a pile of offal at every street corner. These all 
attracted crows, kites, etc. which were the sole members 
of the sanitary corps of the day, and therefore protected 
by law, so that they had no fear of man and walked about 
among the crowds of London unafraid and unmolested. 

Doctors were more dangerous than diseases. The sur- 
geon was the farrier. 

Except for the very richest, who possessed carriages, 
all the world went horseback, unless in ill-health, and then 
horse-litters were employed. As all roads were generally 
unfitted for vehicles they were rarely seen. Then, too, the 
highwayman was on every roadside and no man would 
think of travelling alone. 

At night nearly all retired nude, except the very high- 
est who had only then begun to wear any night clothing 
at all. Floors were uncarpeted except in palaces. Mat- 
ting served for the best rooms, sand for the stone floor, 
while rushes, which, when first laid, gave out a pleasant 
perfume when walked upon, covered the rest, if anything 
at all was employed. 

The houses of the mass of the people were of clay and 
sticks, a combination described by the Spaniards who 
came over from their highly civilized, refined country 
with Philip IL when he was to marry Mary, as the ‘‘na- 
tional architecture.” The rushes on the clay floor were 
not swept out when their sweet odours had in time, 
through the habits of the household, human and animal, 
changed to aromas less agreeable; the remedy among the 
bulk of the people was another layer of rushes laid on the 
old ones—and this continued until the floor had come so 
near the ceiling that no one could stand upright in the 


of them having with him his custrell and bis page; with xvj. demi- 
lances, xvj. archers on horsbak, and Ix. archers on fote, of good and 
hable persons for the ware, horsed, armed, garnished, and arrayed, 
sufficiently io ali peces, and in every thing as after the custome of ware 
ought to appertayne.” 
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room. Erasmus, in a letter to Francis, Wolsey'’s physi- 
cian, says of these rushes: ‘*. . . the bottom layers [are] 
left undisturbed, sometimes for twenty years, harbour- 
ing expectorations, vomitings, leakage of dogs and man, 
all droppings, scraps of fish, and other abominations not 
fit to be mentioned.” (L. & P. H, i, Note on p. ccix.) 

In a second letter Erasmus writes that “upon a change 
of weather, a yapour is exhaled [from these rushes] 
most pernicious to the human body.” 

When the floor came too near the ceiling to permit the 
frequenters to stand erect, the entire accumulations of a 
decade or two were shovelled, not swept out—it was too 
late for brooms. 

‘The cry in Shakespeare and his fellow dramatists and 
the chroniclers of this period “A hall! a hall!” when 
those present wished to dance was not for a different 
apartment but was the signal to the servants to excavate 
a circle in the middle of the rushes so that there could be 
some solid space upon which the company could hop 
about. When the company had “warmed up” a bit with 
the violent dancing then in vogue the results must have 
been devastating, for “good soap was an almost impos» 
sible luxury and clothes had to be washed with cow-dung, 


hemlock, nettles, and refuse soap, than which . . . there 
is none more unkindly savour.’ "—Social England, Traill, 
II, 544. 


As to the wealthy, their custom was to have a number 
of houses and when one became so maliferous that they 
could stand it no longer, they went ‘‘to sweeten” (to 
adopt their own term for it) in another of their posses- 
sions. Even so great a noble as Lord Paget was confined 
toa small but attractive estate which he described as hav- 
ing become through “some months’ residence, horribly 
unsavoury, and could not be sweetened without the re- 
moval of the family.”* 

Very few houses had chimneys. Glass windows had 
great value, and when an important country gentleman 
came to London for any length of time the glass in his 


“Lodge's Illustrations, I, p. 169; cf. Life of Mary, Strickland, p. 424, 
ed. af 1832. 
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house was removed and set aside for safety. A book was 
almost able to ransom a king, and not one man in an hun- 
dred could read or write a word of any language. 

How would England appear to a visitor when Henry 
VIII was a boy? Fortunately we have the answer to 
that—at least so far as one educated gentleman is con- 
cerned, although we do not know his name. It is estab- 
lished, however, that he was a Venetian nobleman who 
came to London—probably in 1496-7—as one of the 
suite of an ambassador from the City in the Sea and pre- 
pared a forma] report of the mission for the Senate. 
From that document we extract the following: 


The English are, for the most part, both men and 
women, of all ages, handsome and well-proportioned 
... and... are great lovers of themselves, and of 
everything belonging to them; they think that there are 
no other men than themselves, and no other world but 
England; and whenever they see a handsome foreigner, 
they say that “he looks like an Englishman,” and that “it 
is a great pity that he should not be an Englishman”; and 
when they partake of any delicacy with a foreigner, they 
ask him, “whether such a thing ts made in their country?” 
They take great pleasure in having a quantity of excel- 
lent victuals, and also in remaining a long time at table, 
being very spare of wine when they drink it at their own 
expense. And this, it is said, they do in order to induce 
their other English guests to drink in moderation also; 
not considering it any inconvenience for three or four 
persons to drink out of the same cup. . . . They would 
sooner give five or six ducats to provide an entertainment 
for a person, than a groat to assist him in any distress. 
... They all... wear very fine clothes’? and are 


*¥t seems clear that at this period the Englishman was the most 
foppishly dressed of all nations, so much so that it was difficult to tell 
the sex from the costume—a difficulty that has again inundated us in 
this twentieth century, over four hundred lears later. An indication of 
the marked contrast between the male dress of today and that of the 
times under discussion is to be seen in Stowe's statement that at a func- 
tion the Duke of Buckingham wore “a gowne wrought of needleworke, 
and set upon cloth of tissue furred with sables, and which gown was 
valued at 1,500 |.” It was 2 common thing for a gentleman to appear 
with a thousand pounds worth of gold embroidered on his attire besides 
sporting a gold chain costing five hundred pounds more than that. 

In 1464 a law was passed attempting to curb this nonsense. By its 
terms no commoner or his wife could wear purple, cloth of gold, sables 
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extremely polite in their language. . . . They are gifted 
with good understanding, and are very quick at every 
thing they apply their minds to; few, however, except- 
ing the clergy, are addicted to the study of letters. . . . 
And yet they have great advantages for study, there be- 
ing the two general Universities in the kingdom, Oxford 
and Cambridge. . . . They have a very high reputation 
in arms... but J have it on the best information, that 
when the war is raging most furiously, they will seek for 
good eating, and all other comforts, without thinking of 
what harm might befall them.’* They have an antipathy 
to foreigners . . . neither have they any sincere and 
solid friendships amongst themselves, insomuch that they 
do not trust each other to discuss either public or pri- 
vate affairs together. . ... And although their disposi- 
tions are somewhat licentious, I never have noticed any 
one, either at court or amongst the lower orders, to be 
in love; whence one must necessarily conclude, either that 
the English are the most discreet lovers in the world, or 
that they are incapable of love. I say this of the men, 
for I understand it is quite the contrary with the women, 
who are very violent in their passions. Howhbeit the 
English keep a very jealous guard over their wives, 
though any thing may be compensated in the end, by the 
power of money. The want of affection in the English 
is strongly manifested towards their children; ™ for after 
having kept them at home till they arrive at the age of 
seven or nine years at the utmost, they put them out, 
both males and females, to hard service in the houses 


or velvet; no persons beneath knights, bachelors (those possessing that 
university degree), mayors and aldermen could wear ermine or satin; 
no person with less income than os. per annum could wear fustian, 
bustian, fabric, or furs other than lamb; that no yeoman or person there 
under could stuff or bolster their coats, wear short jackets or cloaks or 
footwear with a pike longer than cleven inches; and men of the lower 
orders could not purchase broadcloth except of ‘the inferior quality, or 
stockings costing over 14d., handkerchiefs costing in excess of a shilling 
or heelts set with silver. 

The shoes of the men of this time were twelve inches wide. A few 
years earlier they had been twenty and more inches in length! 

* Peter of Blois says (P. Blessensis, Ep. 94, coll. 2): “When you behold 
our barons and knights going upon 2 military expedition, you see their 
baggage horses loaded, not with iron, but wine! not with lances but 
cheeses! not with spears but spits!” 

“Younger sons of the nobility were forbidden to follow any trade, 
and so, as all property went to the eldest son, the younger became priests 
or hangers-on of the more prosperous. 
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of other people, binding them generally for another 
seven or nine years. And these are called apprentices; 
and during that time they perform all the most menial 
offices; and few are born who are exempted from this 
fate; for every one, however rich he may be, sends his 
children into the houses of others, whilst he, in return, 
receives those of strangers into his own. And on in- 
quiring their reason for this severity, they answered that 
they did it in order that their children might learn bet- 
ter manners. But I, for my part, believe that they do 
it because they like to enjoy all their comforts them- 
selves, and that they are better served than they would 
be by their own children.** Besides which the English 
being great epicures and very avaricious by nature in- 
dulge in the most delicate fare themselves and give their 
household the coarsest bread, beer, and cold meat baked 
on Sunday for the week, which, however, they allow them 
in great abundance; and if they had their own children 
at home, they would be obliged to give them the same 
food they made use of for themselves. If the English 
sent their children away from home to learn virtue and 
good manners, and took them back again when their 
apprenticeship was over, they might, perhaps, be excused, 
but they never return, for the girls are settled by their 
matrons; and the boys make the best marriages they can, 
and, assisted by their patrons, not by their fathers, they 
also open a house and strive diligently by this means to 
make some fortune for themselves . . . there is no in- 
jury that can be committed against the lower orders of 
the English that may not be atoned for by money. 
Nevertheless, the apprentices for the most part make 
good fortunes . . . but, above all, those who happen to 
be in the good graces of the mistress of the house in which 
they are domiciliated at the time of the death of the mas- 
ter, because, by the ancient custom of the country, every 
inheritance is divided into three parts; for the Church 
and funeral expenses, for the wife, and for the children. 
But the lady takes good care to secure a good portion 
for herself: first, . . . she, being in possession of what 


* There is clear evidence that the repression and rule of the children 
at this period was such that the one thing they dreaded more than any- 
thing else was the sight of their parents; daughters, grown women, and 
sons who were grown men might not sit in the presence of the parents 
bat stood about like mutes, bareheaded and silent until addressed. 
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she has robbed, of her own third and that of her own 
children besides, (and if she have no children, the two- 
thirds belong to her by right) usually bestows herself in 
marriage upon one of those apprentices living in the 
house who is most pleasing to her, and who was probably 
not displeasing to her in the lifetime of her husband; and 
in his power she places all of her own fortune, as well 
as that of her children, who are sent away as apprentices 
into other houses. Then, when the boys are of age, their 
fortunes are restored to them by their mother’s husband, 
who has enjoyed them for many years, but never to the 
full amount; and these boys in process of time enact to 
others the same part that their step fathers performed to 
them. . . . The riches of England are greater than those 
of any other country in Europe . . . there is no small 
innkeeper, however poor and humble he may be, who does 
not serve his table with silver dishes and drinking cups; 
and no one who has not in his house silver plate to the 
amount of at least £100 sterling . . . is considered by 
the English to be a person of any consequence. But 
above all are their riches displayed in the church treas- 
ures; for, there is not a parish church that does not possess 
crucifixes, candlesticks, censers, patens, and cups of silver; 
nor is there a convent of mendicant friars so poor as not 
to have all these same articles in silver, besides many 
other ornaments worthy of a cathedral church in the 
same metal. Your Magnilicence may therefore imagine 
what the decorations of those enormously rich Benedic- 
tine, Carthusian, and Cistertian monasteries must be. 
These are, indeed, more like baronial palaces * than re- 
ligious houses, . . . 

It is the easiest thing in the world to get a person 
thrown into prison in this country, for every officer of 
justice, both civil and criminal, has the power of arrest- 
ing any one, at the request of a private individual. . . . 
Such severe measures against criminals ought to keep the 
English in check, but for ail this there is no other coun- 


How like the simplicity of Jesus Christ the high churchmen had 
become by now is indicated by the state kept by the Abbot of St. Alban's, 
At dinner, he sat alone at a table set fifteen steps above the others in 
the room, and when the dishes were brought up to him their bearers 
(monks) sang a hymn at each fifth step! St. Alban's offered three days’ 
hospitality to any traveller who came. At Canterbury there was a ball 
one hundred fifty feet long by forty broad x: which the poor could 
always have regular food. 
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try in the world where there are so many thieves and 
robbers as in England, insomuch that few venture to go 
alone in the country excepting in the middle of the day, 
and fewer still in the towns at night, and least of all in 
London. 

There are three estates in England, the popular, the 
military and the ecclesiastical. ‘The people are held in 
little more esteem than if they were slaves. ... The 
clergy are they who have the supreme sway over the 
country, both in peace and war. Amongst other things 
they have provided that a number of sacred places . . . 
should serve for the refuge and escape of all delinquents; 
and no one, were he a traitor to the crown, or had he 
practised against the king’s own person, can be taken out 
of these by force. . . . This is no detriment to the purses 
of the priests . . . but every church is a sanctuary for 
forty days, and if a thief or murderer who has taken 
refuge in one cannot leave it in safety during those fort 
days, he gives notive that he wishes to leave England. 
In which case, being stripped to the shirt by the chief 
magistrate of the place and a crucifix placed in his hand, 
he is conducted . . . to the sea, where, if he finds a pas- 
sage, he may go with a “God speed you!” But if he should 
not find one, he walks into the sea to the throat, and 
three times asks for a passage, and this is repeated until 
a ship appears which comes for him, and so he departs 
in safety. It is not unamusing to hear how the women 
and children lament over the misfortunes of these exiles, 
asking “how they can live so destitute out of England,” 
adding, moreover, that ‘they had better have died than 
go out of the world,” as if England were the whole 
world! 

In another way, afso, the priests are the occasion of 
crimes, in that they have usurped a privilege that no thief 
nor murderer who can read should perish by the hands 
of justice; and when any one is condemned to death by 
the sentence of the twelve men . . . if the criminal can 
read he asks to defend himself by the book, when a 
psalter or missal or some other ecclesiastical book is 
brought to him, and if he can read it he is liberated from 
the power of the law and given as a clerk into the hands 
of the bishop! *7 But notwithstanding all these evasions, 


“This was so abused that after 1499 laymen who could read were 
F 
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people are taken up every day by dozens, like birds in a 
covey, and especially in London; yet for all this they 
never cease to rob and murder in the streets . . . these 
English noblemen are nothing more than rich gentlemen 
in possession of a great quantity of land belonging to the 
crown . . . when King William the Bastard conquered 
England . . . all the land that was not fit for cultiva- 
tion was divided into a number of parts called “military 
services,” giving and assigning to each service, or, as they 
were otherwise named, fee, sixty acres of land... . It 
is computed that there are at present 96,230 of these 
fees; but the English Church is in possession of 28,015 
of them; the remainder are the property of the crown or 
of the barons of the realm. . . . There is not a foot of 
land in aJl England which is not held either under the 
King or the Church . . . And if any knight should have 
acquired a sufficient number of these fees to be able to 
keep up a great establishment,!* he may get himself cre- 
ated an Earl by the King. . . . Although this city has no 
buildings in the Italian style, but of timber or brick like 
the French, the Londoners live comfortably. . . . Lon- 
don abounds with every article of luxury, as well as with 
the necessaries of life; but the most remarkable thing in 
London is the wonderful quantity of wrought silver. 
. - . In one single street named the Strand, leading to 
St. Paul's, there are fifty-two goldsmith’s shops, so rich 
and full of silver vessels, great and small, that in all the 
shops in Milan, Venice and Florence put together 1 do 
not think there would be found so many of the mag- 
nificence that are to be seen in London. . . . No one can 
be mayor or alderman of London who has not been an 
apprentice in his youth. . . . 


This was England when Henry VII came to his death 
in 1509, twenty-six years after Bosworth Field. His heir 
was the seventeen-year-old Prince of Wales, now to be- 


no longec exempt from punishment. If a thief, the prisoner had a T 
branded in his forehead, and an M if a murderer. On a second con- 
vietion the delinquent was subject to the full penalty of the law. 

"There is now nowhere anything comparable to the great estates of 
the Tudor times in England. It was a common thing for five hundred 
to sit at a table loaded with every delicacy of food and wine thar money 
could supply. 
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come the second Tudor monarch, Henry VIII. He was 
to change the whole structure of his country more than 
any monarch who had preceded or who has followed 
him; to cut off the heads of his father’s chief ministers 
simply because they had become unpopular; to do the 
same with some of his own principal officials and for simi- 
lar reason; to behead half the dukes and a fourth of the 
cardinals. The administration of justice was such a farce 
that Thomas Cromwell, when the chief minister of the 
crown, used to make entries like this in his day-book when 
laying out the next day’s work: 

‘Item: The Abbot of Glaston to be tried at Glaston 
and executed there.” 

Men did not oppose Henry long,—that is, not too long 
or too pointedly,—for all he had to do to get a man out 
of the way was to ask Parliament—substantially all of 
whose members he chose—to attain him,!® and invariably 
that body would obey and the axe would do the rest. 
Parliament wiped out Henry's debts to the nation and 
repaid him others he had already liquidated; it permitted 
his proclamations to serve as laws. When the Pope re- 
fused to grant the divorce between Henry and Catherine 
of Aragon, Henry declared that he himself was the head 
of the Church in England; he seized all the property of 
every monastery in England—jewels, plate, furnishings 
—he could lay his hands on, converted it into a million 
sterling and put it into his treasury. If the guardians of 
these ancient institutions did not acknowledge him as 
head of the Church in England—and few would do that 
—their refusal was followed by their beheading at the 
gates of their abbeys. He shocked—and ever since has 
done so—the civilized world by beheading two of his six 
wives and divorcing two others for given reasons which 
could not now procure a similar decree in any other land 
on earth. And for saying that these proceedings were 
unlawful or immoral or shameful, many a man and 
woman went to death—and all this was done not only 

* Sentence not only of death, but of confiscation of all property and 


deprivation of all civil rights and of the power to inherit or transmit 
anything of value. 
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without any strong opposition of Parliament or nation 
but was actually effected with the votes of the former and 
the quiet acquiescence of the latter. 

Yet this man had no army to protect him in his capital 
of 50,000 people. Except when it was increased ad hoc 
for some ceremonial such as that of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold (the visit to France to meet its king) there were 
never more than two hundred men in Henry’s permanent 
military establishment, which consisted solely of 126 Yeo- 
men of the Guard and 44 Gentlemen-at-Arms, both 
figures including all officers. 

These 170 men were his sole armed protection against 
mob or insurrection—and yet in spite of all he had done 
and of this perfectly helpless situation, he was allowed to 
reign for thirty-seven years over the most self-assertive, 
turbulent people in the most monarchical times, during 
which neither his crown nor his person was ever in real 
danger as he travelled substantially unguarded all over 
the country—and at the end he was at the apogee of his 
power! 


Tt is now two hundred eighty years since the English 
have laid violent hands on one of their monarchs, when 
they cut off the head of Charles I. 

In the two hundred eighty years before Henry VII 
established the Tudor dynasty, England was ruled by 
twelve monarchs, beginning with John and ending with 
Richard IIL. 

Of these twelve, only three were permitted to reign 
until natural death overtook them. 

Of the remaining nine, seven were stripped of their 
powers, five lost their lives by violence, two were insane. 

The English had come to the conclusion that ability 
and character could not be bred. 

Say what one will, Henry’s was a great achievement. 
It is even more—it is without parallel in all history. 

How did he do it and die a natural death with the 
crown more firmly than ever on his head? 
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“Wherein lay the secret of his strength?" asks Pro- 
fessor A. F. Pollard.?° 

The learned gentleman’s answer is: “The explanation 
must be sought not so much in the study of his character 
as in the study of his environment, of the conditions 
which made things possible to him that were not possible 
before or since and are not likely to be so again.” 

We cannot agree with that view. To us it seems that 
the explanation of these astounding exploits—excepting 
only the intervention of God—ties just where Professor 
Pollard thinks it does not—in the character of Henry. 

We think this book demonstrates the soundness of this 
contention. 


‘Vide Henry VI, A. F. Pollard, London, 1902, ed. de luxe, p. 3- 


CHAPTER TWO 
‘TO THE THRONE 


IN THE preceding chapter the reader became cognizant 
of the traits of the father of Henry VII, and before fur- 
ther advance a word should be devoted to his mother, 
Elizabeth of York, who was born in the Palace of West- 
minster, in 1466, the eldest child of Edward IV and the 
sister of the princes who were murdered in the Tower. 
She would appear to have had the thorough education 
which royal children then underwent, and besides was 
skilled in playing the harpsichord and clavichord, and in 
later life spent much time in listening to her own minstrels 
and reciters and in watching plays. When she was twelve 
she was betrothed to the heir to the throne of France; but 
this fell through. It was reserved for her daughter 
(Mary Tudor) to wed with an heritor of that kingdom, 
become its queen and at the death of her old husband still 
be able to come with her hair down to be married to the 
Englishman she had always loved—Charles Brandon. 

When the Duke of Gloucester usurped the throne and 
became Richard III, Elizabeth’s mother fled to sanctuary 
in the monastery of Westminster. Richard, who had al- 
ready put into the Tower the other son, Edward, the real 
king, who was twelve, persuaded the mother to permit 
the younger prince to be company for the prisoner, and 
the widowed queen sent the boy to his death. Ten months 
later the remainder of the family came out of the sanc- 
tuary on the written promise of Richard that he would 
preserve their lives if they would obey him. 

To her husband Elizabeth brought six children, the 
coming of the last causing her death in 1503 upon her 
thirty-seventh birthday. 

This queen was probably the most beautiful of all of 
her rank in England except Alexandra. She was a full 
blonde, with long, golden hair and blue eyes, was above 
medium height and with a calm, placid expression that 

84 
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discovers a depth of mind that is very uncommon. Every- 
body loved and revered her. A Spanish ambassador 
wrote home that she was a “very noble woman and much 
Joved.” The Venetian envoy reported that she was “a 
woman of great beauty and ability.” She and her hus- 
band, with their effigies over them, lie in Westminster, 
the most sacred resting place of all England. 

The firstborn of this couple was Arthur who came to 
them in the first year of their marriage. Five years later, 
when the mother was twenty-six and the father thirty- 
four, Henry came into the world, a far different child 
from the heir—in fact, as so often happens, the brothers 
were exact opposites in every detail of mind and physique. 
Arthur inherited his father’s ill-health, and was delicate 
from birth, thin, never well, retiring, quiet, modest and 
reflective. Henry arrived with the physique of a giant, 
fat, broad and round, lusty, sturdy, assertive, proud and 
bubbling over with high spirits—with that curious look 
of speculation, craftiness, shrewdness and self-sufficiency 
which never left him, as his portraits show. The resem- 
blance between the baby and the man is almost uncanny. 

The first description of him is as a boy of eight, when 
he was Duke of York, following the long-established cus- 
tom—still pursued—of so making the second son, the 
first and heir being the Prince of Wales.’ When he was 
less than a year old he had been made Warden of the 
Cingue Ports and Constable of Dover Castle. When 
three, he was made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Earl 
Marshal of England, a Knight of the Bath and given the 
Garter. 

The duties of these positions, some of them important, 
were, of course, deputed to officials of lesser rank and 
much less pay, the aim being to retain the power and the 
major portion of the salaries in the monarch’s family. It 
was the cheapest plan that the monarch could devise for 
paying his children’s expenses; cheapest to him, we mean. 
In further pursuance of this policy the king seems to have 


* Mr. Mumby, in bis Youth of Henry VIII makes the error on page 2 
of thinking that this was the first time these appointments were so made. 
Edward I, two centuries before Henry VIl, initiated the custom, 
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planned to take care of Henry by making him Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Religion had no place in the scheme. It 
was purely one of finance and influence. 

Tt is the great Dutch scholar, Erasmus, the first man of 
letters who appeared on the Continent after the Fall of 
Rome and whose Greek Testament did more to liberate 
the world from the clutches of the clerics than even 
Luther—for it proved that the Bible of the churchmen 
was often spurious—who gives us that first view of 
Henry. The great scholar, writing in 1499, says that the 
prince (then eight) already had “something of royalty 
in his demeanour, in which there was a certain dignity 
combined with a singular courtesy . . . the boy sent me 
a little note, while we were at dinner, to challenge some- 
thing from my pen.” 

Henry’s education followed the usual lines of that laid 
down by his father for all the royal children. His prin- 
cipal tutor was Skelton, the poet-laureate, and the pupil 
was especially interested by theology and mathematics. 
All his life Henry wrote and talked French, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin as well as he did his native tongue; but 
it was in music that he branched away from usual devel- 
opment. [xcept Henry VI who composed, Henry would 
appear to be the first monarch of England who was a 
musician; and he was both composer and executant. At 
seven he was learning to chant, and at ten was a regular 
chorister in the Chapel] Royal. Before he was twelve he 
had written many sacred compositions, anthems and 
masses, one of which, O Lord, the Maker, is still sung in 
English churches. Of the nineteen of his songs and bal- 
lads—some with French words—still preserved, one, 
Pastime with good Company, is well known to all con- 
versant with ancient English music. Of the ten instru- 
mental pieces, one in three-time is the most tuneful to ears 
of today. Henry played habitually the organ, lute, harp- 
sichord and flute, but probably performed upon many 
others, for the papal envoy reports him as “playing upon 
every musical instrument.”* 


* Fen. Cal., Wi, No. 918, L. & P., H, 3455, 3462. At his death Henry 
left at Westminster Palace alone 15 regalles (handorgan, worked with 
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The next picture of Henry shows him two years later, 
when he was just past ten, riding on a Friday morning by 
the side of Catherine of Aragon who had been over five 
months coming from the Alhambra where she had been 
brought up, when she makes her formal entry over Lon- 
don Bridge into the capital two days before her marriage 
to the Prince of Wales. What a journey and what an 
adventure, this marriage to a foreigner she had never 
seen, for a girl who in all her fifteen years had never been 
alone, even, with any member of the opposite sex !-——and 
what a sight for the Londoners!—the narrow, crooked 
streets one mass of brilliant waving colour from one end 
to the other with the damasks, arras, tapestries and 
cloths of gold or silver hung from every window, while 
beneath was the flower of England’s fashion and beauty, 
one moving mass of furs, velvets, satins, gold and silver, 
flashing weapons and nodding plumes serving as escort to 
a very beautiful, big, bouncing girl—a blonde, too, and 
with dark eyes !—the foremost princess of all the world 
—of only fifteen, with Jong golden hair down her back, 
who sits in a velvet chair on her own Spanish mule buried 
in golden trappings. She wore the traditional costume of 
her native land, her head with its remarkably high fore- 
head surmounted with the shiny black Andalusian large 
circular hat which has not yet disappeared. From be- 
neath that peeped out a flame from a red cap, and no 
Englishman failed to see her wonderful hands and tiny 
feet, 


a bellows by the left hand and played with keyes with the right), 2 
clavicordes (forerunner of the piano, the wires being struck or pressed 
from below), 31 vyrgynalles, a similar instrument, but in which the 
‘wires were snapped with a leather or quill point, r2 vialles (violins), 5 
gitterons (guitars), 2 cornettes (not to be confounded with the modern 
piston instrument. ‘The ones left by Henry were more like a clarionet 
or flageolet), 26 utes {quite like the modern mandolin, but usually much 
lager), 62 flutes (vertical, not the present day transverse or horizontal 
instrument), 12 phiphes, 13 crumhornes (a survival of the ancient reed 
pipe, but bent at the end), 13 dulceriths (this cannot be identified with 
any modern instrument, and, curiously enough, does not appear in the 
musical dictionaries such as those of Grove or Galpin, etc.), 78 recorders 
(a form of the modern flute), 17 halmes (oboe type; these were made of 
all sizes, producing notes from high treble to contrabass) and 5 bagg 
Pipes. Besides these the monarch left many more at Hampton Court, 
Wynsore and Saynt James House. (The ancient spelling in the above 
has been preserved.) 
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Beside her—what a prophetic thing!—on a pony as 
richly caparisoned as her own steed, rode—not her affi- 
anced, but Henry. Close behind them came scores of 
Spanish high churchmen, nobles, soldiers and retainers, 
all in the most gorgeous uniforms that their country could 
proffer; and it is no wonder that the Londoners went wild 
with delight, for they had seen no such brilliance, nor 
have they done so since—perhaps because we in our day 
are unable to find the capita!’s conduits running only red 
wine as they did during all the great pageants of the long 
ago. 

The next day but one, Sunday, the fourteenth of No- 
vember, 1501, there was a second procession, and this 
time it was also Henry—dressed from top to toe in 
white velvet—who escorted the bride to St. Paul's for the 
wedding; and it was he who took the bride from the 
sacred building to the Bishop of London's palace close 
by, where the wedding couple presided at a banquet 
served on plate costing over £100,000 in funds of today, 
and then were put into their bed which was blessed 
by a number of the more prominent clergy of both 
nations. 

The next morning, according to a formal state docu- 
ment, it ts said that the bridegroom, who was not quite 
two months in his fifteenth year, told his attendants from 
whom he demanded a cup of ale that “it is a good pas- 
time to have a wife.” As there would seem room for 
little doubt that the wife was still a virgin when Henry 
married her himself some eight years later when she had 
been a widow for that period except for the six months 
she lived with Arthur, the remark of Arthur—if he made 
it—is not much proof that the marriage was consum- 
mated in the canonical sense, and was therefore valid by 
that code. At any rate, Catherine’s chief attendant re- 
ported that there had been no sexual relations and so 
swore the wife herself—and not only is there no writing 
to suggest that Henry ever denied this view, but he in 
fact admitted it. There is documentary evidence to 


*See Lingard, IV, 345, Note. sth ed. Lond., 1849. 
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tHe contrary but it has plainly been forged and manipu- 
ated. 

In less than six months the bridegroom was a corpse 
(April 2, 1502) and everything about Henry was imme- 
diately altered. He was ten and a half years of age and 
from a person of rather nominal importance he leaped at 
once into the front rank. Considering the continuous ill- 
health of his father, the call to the throne might come to 
the boy at any hour. 

His marriage became of great importance, of course, 
and Ferdinand and Isabella, as soon as they had news 
that their daughter was a widow, posted off a special 
messenger to London to demand that all the property to 
which the marriage contract entitled her—a third of all 
that possessed by her late husband—and the 100,000 
crowns (say £300,000 of present money) already paid 
as half of the bride’s dower, should be refunded; and that 
the widow be allowed at once to return to Spain. Secretly, 
what was more important than all, the ambassador was 
instructed to try to bring about a marriage between Cath- 
erine and the new heir to the throne, Henry. 

If the Spanish monarchs expected even one of their 
demands to be acceded to, they had little knowledge of 
the King of England. Henry, the father, was never 
known to give up anything he wished to retain—and the 
rule was not to be proven by the exception in this case. 
He would give up nothing—not even the widow. She 
was not to leave the kingdom. Even at trading horses, 
the most delicate occupation in the world, the elder 
Henry would have been successful. He knew exactly how 
the Spaniards looked at a marriage with the future King 
of England. He knew that Spain needed England to 
save it against France, and met each demand of the 
Spaniards with one of his own. He would turn over to 
the widow all the property which the marriage treaty 
gave her as soon as he received the 100,000 crowas still 
due on her dowry. When the other side balked at that, 
Henry opened negotiations for his son’s marriage with 
other princesses, particularly with one of France. The 
Spaniards responded by elaborate preparations (made 
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known to Henry) for Catherine’s departure for her 
native country, and offered troops to help Henry to re- 
cover some of England’s lost domain across the Channel; 
but Henry did not bite. He stood still. The King of 
France was pulling Henry's chestnuts out of the fire, 
for that monarch began an armed invasion of Spain. 
Ferdinand and Isabella thereupon promised to relinquish 
their claim for the return of the £300,000 and offered to 
pay a similar sum when a contract was signed for the 
marriage of the then Prince of Wales and Catherine, the 
nuptials to occur when the prince became fourteen (in 
1505—two years). 

This ended the long squabble, which had consumed 
over a year, and in June, 1503, the pair were formally 
betrothed. 

At the request of the English negotiators, the marriage 
treaty stated that the Arthur-Catherine marriage had 
been consummated, and the Spanish monarchs were so 
relieved at obtaining any sort of settlement that they al- 
lowed this assertion to stand uncontradicted although 
they—and the English, too—knew that this was incor- 
rect; and so it came before the Pope with Ferdinand and 
Tsabella’s application for a dispensation which should per- 
mit Henry and Catherine to marry in spite of their being 
brother and sister-in-law, a relationship, of course, which 
brought the couple within the prohibited degrees of the 
Catholic Church.t 

This curious misstatement appears to us to be more of 
Henry’s shrewdness. He certainly insisted upon its in- 
clusion, He was looking far ahead. It might be of ad- 
vantage to him or to his sons in some distant day to be 
able to produce evidence upon which he could adopt 
either of two versions. A marriage null and void ab 
initio because intimacy never occurred was one thing, 
That sort of marriage could easily be sundered. A cere- 
mony consummated was binding, harder to break—and 
father or son might want to prevent a break or at least 
be in a position to maintain that a valid marriage had 


‘lf a man shall take his brother's wife, it is an unclean thing . . . 
He shall be childless."—-Leviticus, XX, 21. 
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occurred. It was, to Henry, “Heads I win, tails you 
lose.” 

Some six months later King Henry began to have 
doubts about the wisdom of his son’s marrying Catherine. 
He had not received the second £300,000, and there 
might be bigger fish, now that Ferdinand had lost the 
chief part of his kingdom through the death of Isabella 
(November, 1504) who bequeathed her former personal 
realm—Castile—to their insane daughter, Juana—known 
as Juana /a loca (the crazy) in all Spanish works—and 
at once Henry cut down his allowance to her sister, Cath- 
erine, whose household he was bound by the marriage 
contract to maintain, until she was obliged to borrow 
funds even for food, while her servants could procure no 
wages at all; and Ferdinand took the position that as 
Henry had contracted to support the coming bride it was 
to him that she must look and not to her father; so he 
sent nothing—and Catherine had to sell her jewellery to 
get along. She wrote her father that she had not had a 
new dress in five years. 

A definite move was made on the day before Henry 
would be fourteen—1505. The boy, who was always 
very much with his father in order to be the better trained 
for his future estate, was made formally to declare 
secretly before a bishop that he protested against the pro- 
posed match because the contract providing for it had 
been made before he was of age and he would not carry 
it out; nor was there any ceremony for four years after 
it should have taken place by that document. 

Then the game turned still again, Juana’s husband died 
(September, 1506) and, because of her madness, the con- 
trol of Castile reverted once more to Ferdinand, more 
than doubling his power and resources; and Henry be- 
came kind once more to Catherine, not only for the rea- 
son already given but because he had now evolved the 
plan of marrying Juana himself, no matter how mad she 
was—and for this he wanted Catherine’s assistance; and 
she was persuaded to open the matter with her father. 

Ferdinand, who appears to have been no fool in horse- 
trading, seized upon this proposal as an excuse for fur. 
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ther delay in sending to Henry the missing £300,000. 
Henry acquiesced in this, but with very bad grace, and 
was brave enough to protest that he had refused on be- 
half of Prince Henry many princesses who offered far 
greater dowry than that to be brought by Catherine, and 
that the only reason he had refused them was because he 
“loves and esteems” Ferdinand so much! 

We cannot refrain from quoting a letter from the 
Spanish representative in London with reference to 
Henry's wish to wed the mad Juana, for it is most illumi- 
nating of the methods and morals of the times among the 
highest circles. The letter is to Ferdinand® from Dr. de 
Puebla: 


There is no King in the world who would make so 
good a husband to the Queen of Castile as the King of 
England, whether she be sane or insane. I think she 
would soon recover her reason when wedded to such a 
husband as Henry, and King Ferdinand would, at all 
events, be sure to retain the regency of Castile. If the 
Queen's madness should prove incurable, it would per- 
haps be more convenient that she should live in England, 
for the English seem little to mind her insanity, especially 
since I have assured them that the derangement of her 
mind would not prevent her from bearing children.® 


Hardly more villainy could be compressed into so few 
words. Yet Ferdinand “the Catholic sovereign” did not 
appear to resent anything in the letter, or in the main 
proposal. 

Henry forbade his son to see his afhanced wife, and 
when it was nearly two years past the time for the mar- 
riage between them to take place according to the con- 


Dr. de Puebla to Ferdinand, Apr. 15, 1507, C.S.P. Span, I, pp. 406-7. 
*Those who insist that beredity can be depended upon should con- 
sider the significance of the fact that Juana who was never better than 
an imbecile, gave birth to the great emperor Charles V—one of the most 
remarkable men of all time—and three years later, when she was stark 
mad, brought forth the Holy Roman emperor Ferdinand J, a very eminent 
monarch—and two years thereafter became the mother of Maria, Queen 
of Hungary, Besides, Juana had three other children, all, it would 
appear, equipped with first class mentalities. Judgigg by the progeny 
of other royal marriages in history—many of them already detailed 
hereinbefore—the only principle deducible would seem to be that at least 
‘one of the parents sbould be insane if brains were to be sought. 
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tract, Catherine was informed by King Henry that he no 
longer considered the engagement binding since her 
father had not sent that £300,000, Catherine responded 
to the urge by sending off letters to her father dictated 
by Henry and backing his proposal to marry her crazy 
sister; and Henry gave her some money. Catherine re- 
paid him by writing Juana a letter which only could ap- 
peal to the insane, urging Henry’s suit in the most 
enthusiastic terms: 


The match will make the poor insane creature the 
“most illustrious and the most powerful Queen in the 
world.” Henry is “endowed with the greatest virtues. 
. . « It will also lead to the whole of Africa being con- 
quered within a short time, and in the hands of the Chris- 
tian subjects of your Highness, and of my lord the King, 
our father . . . I entreat your Highness to pardon me 
for having . . . meddled in so great and high a matter 
.. «as it appears to me that if I had not done so I 
should have committed a great sin against God. . . . 7 


Although secretly admonishing his son that he should 
eventually marry Catherine, Henry—for that missing 
£300,000 must somehow be procured, and the English 
monarch knew how much the Spanish court desired the 
match—threw in negotiations for a French princess to 
marry the boy who was now sixteen, a big, strapping fel- 
low. The Spanish envoy says: 

“There is no finer youth in the world than the Prince 
of Wales. He is already taller than his father, and his 
limbs are of gigantic size.” ® 

Lipsius said that if the names of al] the princes who 
have been called handsome were to be collected, that of 
Henry would stand first, and already, according to 
Audin,® the Jadies were calling him king. 

This is the first reference to women in the boy’s life. 

And he was ingratiating himself, apparently, with the 

*CS.P. Span., Supp. to 1 and II, October 25, 1507. 

* CSP, I, Now 552, p- 439 W 33 Letter of Dr. Puebla, Oct. 5, 1507. 

"Life of Heary VII, by M. Audin, London, 1852, p. 24, citing Mory- 


son's Apemaxis, but 1 have read Moryson twice to find the reference, 
without success. 
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populace, if we may believe the ballads then sung describ- 
ing his excursions in disguise among them, and telling 
how he was discovered, recognized and accompanied 
back to the palace by cheering crowds. Of course the 
Tecognition was accidental. 

Audin also mentions on the same page that Henry— 
like his father—never looked people in the face when 
talking to them, and continuously blinked his eyes. 

Ferdinand changed his ambassador to one who in- 
formed his master that he was certain that even if the 
Prince of Wales did not marry Catherine, his father 
would never allow her to go home. Ferdinand replied: 


“Because of the affection I have for the Princess of 
Wales, . . . if such a thing were to occur . . . I should 
risk myself, my realm and my daughter [Queen of Cas- 
tile] in order to make a harder war upon the King of 
England than upon the Turks. The King of England 
must keep faith in this matter or the whole world may 
perish.”’—and very likely war would have resulted if 
Ferdinand had not been advised by the King of France 
that Henry was “in the last stage of consumption.” 


It was too true, and the father died on the twenty-third 
of April, 1509, and “his son Hal, as Henry . . . young 
and handsome” !* was always called by the public when 
they did not term him Harry, automatically and amidst 
the greatest rejoicings became Henry VIII, and, carry- 
ing out his father’s last injunctions * of which the Span- 
ish monarchs were kept in ignorance up to the very last 
minute before the nuptials, married Catherine at Green- 
wich on June 11. 

Of this first summer of married life, Henry wrote to 
his father-in-law that he was enjoying himself with 


“CSP. Span, I, 460. 

“CSP. Span., 1, 460, last sentence in second paragraph. The letter, 
which is undated in the volume just given, begins on p. 457, and is ten- 
tatively ascribed to July, 1503. “Fhe exact date is April 18, of that year, 
as appears by the Duque de Alba's Correpondencia de Gutierre Gomer 
de Fuensalida, 440, 2nd tine; Madrid, 1907. 

™C.8.P,, Ven. I, No. 942, May 8, 1509. 

"Henry VIII to Margaret of Savoy, June 27, 1509; Court and Society 
from Elizabeth to Anne. 
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“jousts, birding, hunting and other innocent and honest 
pastimes.” 

We are not so certain that the description of the 
“other” pastimes as “innocent and honest” is entirely cor- 
rect. At least, the correspondence of the Spanish am- 
bassador during the first year of the marriage would not 
appear to agree with it, for before the first anniversary 
of the nuptials this gentleman was writing to his master 
at Madrid that Henry ‘went after” ™* one of the two 
married sisters of the Duke of Buckingham who lived in 
the palace. The sister of the young lady concerned was 
a favourite of the queen, and “became very anxious con- 
cerning the affair, and consulted her brother the Duke, 
her husband and her sister’s husband to see what should 
be done. [The Duke, having met in the suspected sister's 
apartment the man who was considered to be the go- 
between for the couple, upbraided this individual, who 
complained to his master.] The King was so offended 
that he reprimanded the Duke severely and that night the 
Duke left the palace... . The same night the lady’s 
husband took her away and placed her in a convent sixty 
miles off where nobody is allowed to see her. The King, 
having understood that all this arose through the sister 
who was the favourite of the Queen, the day after the 
other sister was gone turned the former out of the palace 
and her husband with her. . . . Afterwards almost the 
whole court knew that the Queen had been angry and the 
King with her, and so the storm went on between 
them. ...” 

This is the earliest record we are able to find of a sug- 
gestion of immoral relations between Henry and a wom- 
an; and it is nearly a decade later before we hear further 
of anything more of this character, except rumours now 
and then too general to have any real application. 

And yet the sexual temptations of Henry surely were 
well-nigh overwhelming. 


“andava tras ella, Simancas. Translation and original Spanish as 
deciphered by Almazan, Ferdinand’s First Sec. of State, in €.S.P. Span. 
1. Supp. to vols. I aad Il, p. 36 and fourth line on p. 39, Caroz to 
Almazan from Londo, May 28, 1550 
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Think what it meant in the days of Henry VIII to be 
an aristocrat when only aristocrats possessed any educa- 
tion or money! 

What an opportunity for good lay at the feet of this 
young man we are studying! With his physique, his edu- 
cation, his artistic taste, his wealth and his social power, 
what could he not do that any human being could do? 
But unfortunately for those who are always bent upon 
planting a permanent family tree, the very advantages 
which the parents may supply are equally as potent for 
evil—human nature is such, and that, recollect, never 
alters—that every aristocracy the world has ever seen 
has gradually declined. The posterity, in the great and 
deciding majority of instances, deteriorates under the con- 
clusive tests of time and experience. They prefer de- 
structive temptations to constructive labour. 

If a king of England can drive beyond its borders to- 
day any person not approved by him—as he can if he 
issues the edict of social ostracism—what bounds are we 
to set to the real powers of Henry VIII ?—both from the 
time he was sixteen and from the time he was king at the 
age of seventeen? 

May we suppose that there was ever in Whitehall, 
Windsor, Greenwich or Hampton Court a woman or a 
girl who would have withstood his advances? We ven- 
ture to say that there were never more than two of whom 
prompt surrender could not be expected. To any woman 
of low degree compliance meant wealth. To any other 
of higher birth surrender meant social precedence. The 
two exceptional women were Anne Boleyn and Jane Sey- 
mour, both of whom were able to keep their heads until 
they had him at the point where to secure them he would 
go through a marriage with them. It is an old game and 
one sure to win if the one holding the cards plays them 
for all they are worth; and those two women did that. 

There could have been little need for Henry to spend 
much time in seducing any women. His real problem was 
to escape them. 

The effect of all these things upon the boy~recollect 
that he was not eighteen when he ascended the throne— 
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was, we may be certain, exactly what it would be upon 
ninety-nine youths in an hundred—the instillation of the 
poison of vanity. The young man responded by spread- 
ing his tail and strutting about the yard before the hens. 

In those days the dress of the sexes was exactly the 
opposite of what it is today. Then we were still follow- 
ing the example of nature—the men were still the glori- 
ous, multicoloured, plumed, swaggering cocks, the women 
the drab hens. Today the men have become the drabs 
and the women the glorious plumed swaggerers—and 
added the lure of semi-nudity. Both sexes, however, in 
the old days, were always modestly dressed. The man 
of today who excoriates the paucity of the clothing of the 
women should recall that for some centuries now male 
dress has frankly exposed to public view far more than 
the women have yet done. A glance at Henry’s full- 
length portrait is instructive. We have certainly become 
more modest since then, for the officials of the Tower 
dare not exhibit all of Henry's armour in situ, and no 
theatre or other audience in the world could withstand 
the guffaw that would hail an actor in Henry's complete 
costume. 

Henry's peacock raiment surpasses everything since 
seen in England: 


He wore a cap of crimson velvet . . . the brim looped 
up all around with lacets which had gold enamelled tags. 
His doublet [coat] was in the Swiss fashion, striped all 
with white and crimson satin, and his hose were scarlet, 
and all slashed from the knee upward. Very close around 
his neck he had a gold collar, from which there hung a 
round cut diamond, the size of the largest walnut I ever 
saw, and to this was suspended a most beautiful and very 
large round pearl. His mantle [cloak] was of purple 
velvet, lined, veruly of more than four Venetian yards 
in length. The mantle was girt in front like a gown, with 
a thick gold cord, from which there hung large glands 
entirely of gold, like those suspended from the cardinals’ 
hats; over this mantle was a very handsome gold collar, 
with a pendant St. George entirely of diamonds. On his 
left shoulder was the Garter, which is a cincture buckled 
circular-wise, and bearing in its centre a cross Jules on a 
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field of argent; and on his right shoulder was a hood with 
a border of crimson velvet. Beneath the mantle he had 
a pouch of cloth of gold, which covered a dagger, and his 
fingers were one mass of jewelled rings,”* 


One hour he was all in white satin, then in green vel- 
vet; and again in cloth of gold; and then in yellow velvet. 
He wore the stiff brocade of the Hungarian all embroid- 
ered with roses made of rubies and diamonds; then he 
would change to white damask in the Turkish style. It 
was a continuous performance until he could no longer 
walk. 

He was extremely proud of his personal appearance. 
The following is a good example of how diplomats then 
did business with some European monarchs. Henry vis- 
ited the Venetian ambassador just quoted who had lately 
been at the French court; and inquired: ** “ ‘The King of 
France . . . what sort of legs has he?’ I replied ‘spare.’ 
Whereupon he opened the front of his doublet, and plac- 
ing his hand on his thigh, said ‘Look here, and besides I 
have a good calf to my leg.’”” The same day the ambas- 
sador’s party met the king on the road. The instant 
Henry perceived who was coming he began to make “his 
horse curvet, and performed such feats that I fancied 
myself looking at Mars.” 77 

On that occasion the king “was dressed entirely in 
green velvet, cap, doublet, hose, shoes, and everything.” 
As soon as they arrived at the royal palace the king cov- 
ered “his doublet with a handsome gown of green velvet 
and put on a collar of cut diamonds of immense value!” 
—and then dinner “which was served with incredible 
pomp.” Afterward the king put on his armour and 
jousted on a horse covered from head to foot in cloth of 
gold with a raised pile. In this contest, of course, he was 
victorious, to tremendous applause, especially, we may be 
sure, from the ladies. 

A little later, the young man paraded up and down 
before a huge gallery of 50,000 spectators while he tired 





* Four Years at the Court of Henry VILL, vol. 1, 3d par. p. 85 (1515). 
ve rae p- 90, last par. 
Ibid. 
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out horse after horse by compelling them to “make a 
thousand jumps in the air . . . doing this constantly, 
and reappearing (after each horse was worn down) in 
the lists until the end of the jousts.” 1° 

Upon another occasion Henry sent for the four Span- 
ish ambassadors, and kept them to dine in his chamber 
with the queen. ‘After dinner he took to singing and 
playing on every musical instrument. . . . At length he 
commenced dancing,” and, as another account continues, 
“doing marvellous things, both in dancing and jumping, 
proving himself, as he is in truth, indefatigable.” 

To imagine King George V of England behaving in 
this style today to the United States ambassador is to 
bring home to the reader what an alteration in the place 
of a king has occurred in the last three centuries; and 
still the spectacle is not very different from some of the 
performances of an ex-monarch who did not hesitate to 
sign himself as the Admiral of the Atlantic while he 
sported himself in a white costume on the bridge of one 
of his battleships—nor so very much of a contrast with 
the entry of the same individual into Jerusalem in an- 
other white costume through a space especially arranged 
for the playboy crusader for which—save the mark!— 
some of the old wall of the Sacred City had to be torn 
down and then, with a gold embroidered cloak thrown 
over his Lifeguards uniform, spouting an oration before 
the altar of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre! 

Upon another occasion Henry showed off again before 
a princess. He had, says the chronicler, “to exhibit his 
skill. He played the gitteron, the lute and the cornet, 
and danced and jousted before her. {He) excelled every 
one as much in ability in breaking spears as in nobleness 
of stature.” 

It is almost impossible to comprehend that such hard- 
headed nations as the English and Germans would not 
have swept away even more than four centuries ago a 
system which could provide such spectacles. The expla- 
nation has already been given—time and again they had 


™ Ibid, 
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tried other systems with only worse results, and they re- 
turned to the monarchical form as the least bad they 
could devise. 

We might go on detailing scene after scene of similar 
import, but they would be merely cumulative. Any 
reader is fully capable of interpreting them in terms of 
character and psychology. Everybody of mature years 
would fear for the outcome upon a boy—especially upon 
a boy with no near relatives to guide him, and over whom 
nobody could have control, for he was the supreme head 
of the state with practically unlimited power and wealth 
—for the some £9,000,000 (in money of today) left by 
the boy's father as a personal inheritance to the son was 
relatively of that character. 

What chance had the boy of escaping from the temp- 
tations that crowded around him? The court was full of 
men and women who would lead him into debauchery if 
it would enhance their influence with him. There were 
plenty of women and plenty of men there to offer him a 
different, fresh, pretty, innocent girl every night of his 
life—and not only would she be pretty but as beautiful 
as any girl in all England; and to these we may add all 
the widows and wives about the court. After many 
years’ study of the period we can make no exception. 
‘The monarch's power was too great, his influence too 
valuable. Through him alone, by his mere nod, the poor 
could be made rich, the lowly exalted, the obscure cele- 
brated, the commoner a noble. So far as things were 
concerned, so far as the appearance of success and hap- 
piness is concerned it could be acquired at a boy's nod— 
a boy not yet eighteen! 

That was his danger—women! The most dangerous 
influence to which a boy can be subjected, the one to which 
he is the most exposed and the one by which he is most 
easily influenced—especially in the Old World, with its 
class systems. 

When we consider the portraits of Henry, we are con- 
fronted with the curious fact that there is none which 
discovers him at the height of his physical and mental 
strength, just when at the age of forty-four he suffered 
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the terrific fall from his horse in the tilting field, which, 
as we shall see, ended the monarch’s réle of the leading 
athlete of the kingdom and compelled alterations in his 
habits and activities which in several years changed him 
into a lame, fat old man hobbling about with a Jong staff 
~—not a cane—that came up to his shoulders. 

We are compelled to rely upon pictures of him after 
he could do little but play cards, work, eat and drink, and 
when his great accomplishments were done and behind 
him. In these there can be but little room for difference 
of opinion on the psychological interpretation of Henry’s 
features at that time. 

There are two dominant impressions: the first-—from 
the jowls and neck—of pure animalism and wilful, de- 
termined indulgence; and, the second,—from the perfect 
bow-mouth and the intellectual forehead, the other 
Henry—the feminine one that loved literature, music, 
pretty dress, painting, poetry and learning—once again 
that perpetual struggle that goes on for the mastery in 
the heart of every man. No more dangerous man for 
women was ever sent into the world. He had everything 
that would appeal to them, mind or body, to a degree 
seldom seen, and therefore no man was ever more a dan- 
ger to himself; could we but have authentic pictures of 
the man at the apex of his physical development with his 
six-feet-two height, his barrel of a chest and his always 
smaller waist, his enormous breadth across the shoulders 
and his high colour, we should have ample confirmation 
of this view. 

Given all this and his money, his position, the status 
then of women and the lax morality of the period—in a 
word, given his temptations—Hienry had not, as we have 
already said, one chance in ten thousand of escaping 
illicit intercourse from the hour when puberty opened its 
new book of tricks and mysteries to the eyes of the moth- 
erless, headstrong boy. 

It is this handicap of more than ordinary sexual dan- 
gers, the six wives and the cry of Bluebeard that have 
made Henry’s name a byword in every country in the 
world. Dickens spoke of him as a “spot of blood and 
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grease” upon the pages of England's history. The quip 
will never die—and it is all that the immortal writer had 
to say of the monarch—and one seldom hears more. 

The sneers and the ribald tale are all that have struck 
the public imagination. A single inquiry of any average 
person for the chief facts of Henry's reign of over thirty- 
seven years will demonstrate our point. Only the six 
wives and their beheading—for such is the usual tale— 
are fastened in the mind. These are all that the school- 
boy can tell about this king, and being the first impres- 
sions they are never quite eradicated. Six wives! That's 
something that a boy will recollect, not to mention their 
heads! 

Not a word can the ordinary man tell of Henry's abil- 
ity, his ceaseless industry, his tremendous personality, his 
driving power, his faithfulness to his task as ruler, his 
pride in his position, his determination that other rulers 
should acknowledge it, his great prowess as an athlete 
right up to the age of forty-four, his gigantic physique, 
his founding of the British navy, his exceptional love for 
and skill in music, his high regard for scholars, his appre- 
ciation of painting and literature, his wide education, lin- 
guistic ability and high standing as a statesman—not one 
of these things will the ordinary Englishman of today 
know—not one of them has he ever been taught. 

Yet England has never had a greater male monarch. 
It does not flatter him to adopt Elizabeth’s description of 
her father—The Lion. He has come about as near to 
being a King among Men as one human has ever become. 

Compared with him every man who has since sat upon 
the throne of England is a pigmy/—a mere posing child 
used to fill out an uniform. 
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It is the opportunities for promiscuous sexual inter- 
course which lay at Henry’s feet and the sudden irruption 
into Europe and then England of syphilis—before un- 
known in those lands—brought over from the New 
World by the men of Columbus and which flew across 
Europe like a great conflagration in a high wind, that 
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have led primarily to the dissemination of the belief that 
Henry contracted the disease. And it was but a natural 
step from this foundation to interpreting the natal acci- 
dents of Henry’s wives as evidences of its attack. 

‘We must now turn to the detailed study of that mat- 
ter, for, while superficial thinkers would perhaps ignore 
it, the profound scholar who is not satisfied until he has 
gone to rock bottom is now aware of the influence of 
physical health upon the career of men. Previously this 
has been almost entirely neglected by all historians. The 
existence, even, of any ill-health in Elizabeth was almost 
entirely unrecognized until we brought it to the fore— 
and yet it was easily the controlling factor of her conduct 
as woman and sovereign. It is encouraging to note that 
every book about her since The Private Character of 
Queen Elizabeth appeared has broken away from the old 
reticence and given some space to so important and criti- 
cal a subject, and all—not always with credit to the first 
man to study the circumstances—have adopted the vicws 
of the Medical Experts who came to my assistance in 
that work, 

In all the Tudors, their health was the most powerful 
factor not only in their lives but in the destiny and poli- 
tics of the nation over which they had such control and 
of all the civilized peoples of Europe. 

We shall, therefore, make no apology for now turning 
to the Medical Record of the subject of this work. 

A difference will be noted in this Medical Record from 
that which appeared in The Private Character of Queen 
Elizabeth—we have in this included evidences of Henry’s 
strength. In the earlier work we cited only records of 
Elizabeth's weakness. 

The result of this is that the reader will have a much 
greater knowledge of the daily life of the earlier mon- 
arch than could be gathered about Elizabeth from the 
1921 book. In fact, I am confident that every reader— 
if he survive reading the Medical Record of Henry and 
that of his children—will see that without such a study 
it is impossible to feel sure of the lives of those of whom 
it treats. This is an outcome we had not anticipated; but 
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we are confident it is none the less true, for with every 
reading of it by the author he feels more and more that 
these royal persons were reai—mainly, we think, because 
it is written by Henry's contemporaries with no art and 
with no thought of how posterity would regard what they 
had to say, for they were only carrying out their duty to 
report to their superiors what they had seen or heard day 
to day. 

No trait of Henry’s 1s without mention in the Medical 
Record, and for the reason just given, it provides the 
most vivid life of Henry the Man that has yet appeared, 
which properly we may say as we are not its author. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE MEDICAL RECORD OF HENRY VIII 
A—Family History 


FatHer—Henry VII, b. 1457, d. 1509, age 52, was 
a thin, wiry man of average strength who began to break 
when forty-nine from the gout which “wasted his lungs, 
so that twice in a year (in a kind of return and especially 
in the spring) he had great fits and labours of the tissick 
[asthmatic]."—Life of Henry VII, Bacon; cf. Memo- 
rials, Whitelocke, and Polydore Vergil. 

When fifty-one he was “troubled with a disease of the 
joints and did not go out in public.” Annales Henrici, 
Bernard Andrear. 

MorHer—~Elizabeth of York, b. 1466, d. 1503, age 
37—daughter of Edward IV and sister of the two princes 
who were murdered in the Tower. 

Beyond the fact that Elizabeth died nine days after 
giving birth to Catherine—who died within the year— 
and the dates of the birth and death of her other six 
children, we know nothing of her health. 

The first child was Arthur, b. 1486, d. 1502, of con- 
sumption, age 16—the first husband of Catherine of 
Aragon. 

The second child was Margaret, b. 1489, d. 1541, age 
§2—Queen of Scotland and grandmother of Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

The third child was Henry (Henry VIII), b. 1491, d. 
1547, age $5 years and 7 months. 

Then came Elizabeth in 1492 to die in 1495. 

Mary Tudor followed in 1496-8, d. 1533, age c. 36— 
Queen of France for three months and then secretly mar- 
ried in about a month to her first love Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, one of the closest friends Henry VIII 
ever had. Mary and the Duke were the grandparents of 
Lady Jane Grey. 
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A prince, Edmund, was born in 1499 to live but 2 
single year. 

Then came the seventh and last, Catherine, who was 
born and dead within 1503. 


Henry THe EicuTu 
Born June 28, 1491 


Item 1. Age 16. October 5, 1507 


“There is no finer youth in the world than the Prince 
of Wales. He is already taller than his father, and his 
limbs are of gigantic size.""—-De Puebla from the English 
Court to Ferdinand of Spain, C.S.P. Span. I, No. 552, 
P. 439 @3- 

Item 2. Age 18. June 11, 1509 


Married to Catherine of Aragon, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain and sister of the mad mother 
of the Emperor Charles V. 

Item 3. Age 18. July —, 1509 


Henry writes that he is diverting himself “with jousts, 
birding, hunting and other innocent and honest pastimes. 
.. ."—C.S.P. Span. Il, No. 19; L. & P. 1 No. 112. 


CATHERINE’S First PREGNANCY—A StTIL1-BorN 
DAUGHTER 
(Jan. 31, 1510, 7 mos. and 20 days after marriage) 


Item 4. Age 18. November 9, 1509 
“The King is unwell.”"—Badoer to Venice from Lon- 
don, L. & P, I, ii, No. 230. 


Caruerine’s SeconD PrecNANcY—SonN Wuo Diep 
52ND Day 
B. Jan. 1, 1511; d. Feb. 22, 1511 


We shall now examine some very important events in 
the married life of Henry and Catherine which have not 
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before been mentioned by any historian or other writer, 
although the materials have always been easy of access 
and must have been seen by all who seriously studied the 
period between the birth of Catherine’s first and her sec- 
ond child, for the books of our predecessors are filled 
with reference after reference to the very volumes con- 
taining what we now shall set before our readers. We 
cannot say why so many scholars concurred in ignoring 
these facts. Miss Strickland, in her life of Catherine, is 
so modest that she makes no mention at all of the still- 
birth of January 31, 1510. The later English authority 
on Henry, F. A. Mumby, does not refer to the following 
letter from Catherine’s chancellor announcing to the 
Spanish monarch that event, and omits as well from the 
letter from Caroz three days later all that refers to the 
second child expected to be born within sixty days of the 
still-birth just mentioned. 

Now let us present the unused material to which we 
have referred, bearing in mind that Catherine had given 
birth to a still-born daughter of January 31: 

On February 26 there was issued a warrant “for the 
use of our nursery, God willing,” a traverse of blue 
sarcenet, “a ceil to hang over the chimney of sarcent 
lined with buckram and fringed with valances, to cause 
the cradle of estate to be covered with crimson cloth of 
gold. . . with pillows, sheets, bearing panes, headpanes, 
swadell bands, etc., including beds for Mrs. Nurse and 
two rockers and hangings for the Chamber of the Lady 
Mistress."—L. & P., vol. I, i, p. 178, Grant 381 at 95. 

Upon March 12 there was signed another warrant, to 
deliver. . . “red say for covering the steps of a font,” 
and good linen cloth for ‘‘aprons and napkins for four 
gentlemen and the serjeant of our vestry, according to the 
old use and custom in that case heretofore used. . . ."— 
Ibid., No. 394; Exch. Accts. 417 (3)f 83, P.R.O. 

Upon the following day (or approximately to that by 
its position in the accounts, as we cannot place it closer 
owing to its bearing no date) there was executed another 
warrant, this one running to an usher with our “most 
dearest wife the Queen for three curteynes large and long 
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of blewe and dobull sarcenet accordingly to hang over the 
cradell of estate within our nourcery.” 

April 20, Badoer, the Venetian ambassador in London, 
where he had arrived on March 20 to take up his mission, 
wrote to Venice: 

“His [Henry's] wife has not yet been delivered.” A 
prolonged search through every likely source has failed 
to give one word more than the above about the child 
expected to be born within a single month of the birth of 
the still-born daughter, except the following letter. The 
Vatican, all the foreign archives of France—the warfare 
between that country and England so interrupted rela- 
tions that there are only two despatches from French am- 
bassadors in London from April, 1509, to August, 1518 
—Vienna, Milan, Spain, Holland and Sweden yield noth- 
ing to add to the appended: 

On the 2nd of May, Peter Martyr, the historian and 
diplomat living with the Spanish royal family, wrote: 

“On the 3rd of April we left Madrid, and while we 
were stopping on our journey at Cesarea Augusta which 
the common people call Saragossa, the news reached the 
King from England the isle of Albion that the Queen of 
that island, his daughter, was about to be delivered of a 
child, being in the ninth month.”—Opus Epistolarum 
Petri Martyris Anglerii, etc. (1530 ed.), fol. XCV, vi. 
nonas Maii, M.D. (May 2, 1510). 

Upon May 25 the chancellor of Catherine wrote the 
appended letter to her father, Ferdinand.! 


Most high and most powerful Lord, 

All the past time I did not dare write to your High. 
ness of the condition of the Queen my Lady, in order not 
to annoy her, and because all the physicians deceived 
themselves until time was the judge of the truth. The 
last day of January in the morning her Highness brought 


2In the Spanish Calendar under the date of the 2th of May, the 
official English translation of the document, we are glad to note the 
scrupulous regard the translator had for English morals when he put 
into Latin the Spanish words for swoflen or diminishing abdomen and 
Pregnancy—yet it is a great shock to find that he retains the Latin word 
wierus instead of leaving it in the original Spanish term eientre or re- 
placing it with the English word abdemen, neither of which seems half 
so likely to corrupt good morals as the terms employed. 
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forth prematurely a daughter, without any other pain 
except that one knee pained her the night before. This 
affair was so secret that no one knew it until now, except 
the King my Lord, two Spanish women, a physician and 
I, The physician said that her Highness remained preg- 
nant of another child, and it was believed and kept secret. 

Her Highness, in order to conceal it, did not guard her- 
self against the cold, and her abdomen grew larger than 
was ever seen in a pregnant woman. Her Highness be- 
lieved herself to be with child although she had some 
doubts. It has pleased our Lord to be her physician in 
such a manner that the abdomen has gone down and by 
his infinite mercy has permitted her to be pregnant again. 
This your Highness is to believe, for it is as true as I 
amaman. Her Highness denies it to all the world and 
to the King, but to me she has told it that she has been 
pregnant for three months, and her Highness told me 
that her abdomen has grown a great deal; her Highness 
cannot deny this, because she is already by the grace of 
our Lord, very large, so much so that all the physicians 
know and affirm it, and a Spanish woman who is in her 
private chamber told me the same thing from secret signs 
which they know. 1 pledge my word to your Highness 
that it is so. . . .? C.S.P, Span. Suppl. to vols. I and 
Il, No. 7, p. 34. 


This letter was forwarded to Spain by the courier who 
took the two following letters. L. & P., I, pt. 1, No. 
478, May 29, 1510, Caroz to Almazan. 

On May 27 Catherine wrote to her father: 


Because I know that your Highness wishes to hear 
from me, I desire to write to inform you before you 
should know it from anyone else that some days ago 
{dyas a) miscarried a dead daughter; and because it is 
considered here an il! omen I did not write before to tell 
your Highness or consent that any one of my household 
should write of it, although some days ago I sent to tell 
the ambassador. I beg your Highness not to take this 


Once more the offcial English translation guards the purity of the 
Anglo-Saxon by replacing the original Spanish words for abdomen, preg- 
nancy, swelling and diminishing into their Latin equivalents so that only 
the very learned could comprehend them, and the same is done for the 
Spanish words for menstruation, conception, incapable, miscarried and 
abortion. 
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misfortune amiss, as it is the act of God.—P. R. O., 
Span. Trans., Ser. I, 5, f. 119. 


On May 28 Caroz, the Spanish ambassador in London, 
wrote to Almazan, King Ferdinand’s secretary: 


. eight days ago the friar came to tell me on the 
part of the Queen that she wishes me to know that she 
was not pregnant for more than nine weeks and that her 
abdomen is smaller. She does not wish me to write this 
to his Highness until she sends to me, because she wishes 
to wait until the pregnancy is well established in the third 
month, so that the good news of her pregnancy may 
soften the annoyance of his Highness at what has passed. 
.... I do not know what will be done . . . I knew it 
already before the friar told me of it. Soon after my 
arrival I feared that would occur which has taken place, 
because although the abdomen of the Queen was much 
distended and Ker pregnancy was regarded as certain, I 
discovered something which made me sure that during 
five months after it was published that the Queen was 
pieeuent she had continued to menstruate, a thing which 

appens in pregnant women, but so rarely that I feared 
some error. When I saw the confinement delayed it con- 
firmed that which I had feared and your Lordship may 
judge how excusable an error it was to assert that a men- 
struating woman was pregnant and to make her publicly 
withdraw for her confinement. The privy councillors of 
the King are very vexed and angry at this mistake . . . 
although from courtesy they give the blame to the bed- 
chamber women who gave the Queen to understand that 
she was pregnant when she was not. . . . Moreover, [I 
begged them] to think of the account which was to be 
given to all the world who are expecting this birth. . . . 
I know that many of the privy councillors and other per- 
sons are murmuring, and they presume that because the 
Queen is not pregnant she cannot conceive. . . . I think 
some irregularity in her eating and the food she takes 
cause her some trouble, the consequence of which is that 
she does not menstruate as she should, which is the chief 
cause of her not conceiving. . . . They wish she would 
go out and no longer be withdrawn. . . . The friar has 
told me a thousand foolish things about this pregnancy, 
among others that it is certain that she was pregnant, but 
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that at three months she miscarried, and that the King 
saw it, and they had it for certain that she remained 
pregnant with a second foetus; and they had believed this 
to be so until they had fallen into the error they had 
committed. A little while after this miscarriage that 
they tell about and after they thought that she was preg- 
nant with another foetus, it pleased God that she ceased 
to menstruate and that her abdomen should swell; and 
they took it as certain that she was pregnant until they 
came to the present situation in which she has menstru- 
ated and her abdomen grown smaller and later still she 
has ceased to menstruate and affirms that she is pregnant. 
God grant that it be so. . . . I have spoken with the 
King as to what we are to say of the Queen's confine- 
ment. They find it so difficult that they do not know 
what to say. The Queen writes. It must not be known 
here that I have written anything of these matters, for 
I have said that I write nothing of them.—C. 8. P. Span. 
Suppl. to vols. I and I, p. 36. 


On the 8th of June Badoer, the Venetian ambassador, 
wrote to Venice from London: 


The Queen has had a miscarriage, to the general 
grief —C.S.P, Ven., 11, No. 73; L. & P. Pt. 1, No. 
493- 


Upon a day unknown but which is clearly at about this 
time, as he had not received the above letters of late in 
May, Ferdinand wrote to Caroz, according to the fol- 
lowing draft letter still preserved at Simancas: 


As it is a long time since letters have been received 
from the King and Queen [Henry and Catherine] or 
from him, and he wrote long ago that the Queen, accord- 
ing to English custom, had taken to her apartments, so 
that her confinement might be expected in May, this 
courier is sent expressly for news. Orders him to write 
immediately and say whether the Queen is confined, and 
fo send his letter by the present courier, who goes to 
England for this sole purpose —C. S$. P. Span., II, No. 
49; wrongly indexed as No. 48. 


Now this is all we know of the extraordinary story 
H 
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suggested in the above documents. Let us see what we 
can make out of it. 

(a) There can be no doubt that until the 29th of May 
no news of the still-birth of January 31 was permitted to 
leave England for Spain; that even the resident Spanish 
ambassador, although there were two Spanish women in 
the private chamber of the queen, did not learn of the 
mishap until “some days" before May 27, when the queen 
herself sent him word of it; 

(b) That so great an authority as this ambassador 
says: “Soon after my arrival . . . I discovered some- 
thing which made me sure that during five months after 
it was published that the Queen was pregnant she had 
continued to menstruate.” Now Caroz must have ar- 
rived in London about the first of December, a month 
after Henry had written (on November 1) to Ferdinand 
that “the Queen is pregnant and the child in the womb is 
alive,” and two months before the still-birth of the 
daughter ;* 

(c) That the same ambassador had reported that the 
queen was expected to give birth in May, and from some 
official source Ferdinand was so told at Saragossa about 
April 20-25 ;* 

(d) That Henry, as shown by his preparation of the 
“nourcery,” was expecting a second child within about a 
month or six weeks after the still-birth of January 313 

(e) That the chancellor of the queen wrote on May 
25 to her father that the still-birth of January 31 was 
until the date of his letter known only to five persons; 
but that then the news of the misfortune was allowed to 
be given to the public; 

(£) That the queen says on May 27 that “some days 
ago I miscarried of a dead daughter” and that until the 

*CS.P. Span, U, No. 28. Ferdinand first mentioned Caroz as being 
in London in a letter of December 3, ibid., No. 32. In letter No. 28, ibid, 
Ferdinand says Caroz left Valladolid for London before November 28. 

“It would take about three weeks for a courier to travel between 
London and Madrid. Ferdinand had left the latter on the 3rd of April 
and the Spanish court would consume approximately the same period to 


cover the two hundred odd miles to Saragossa where the news first 
reached Ferdinand, 
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date of writing she had prevented the news of the event 
becoming known; 

(g) That on April 20 the Venetian ambassador had 
reported to his government that the queen “had not yet 
been delivered”; 

{h) That when the news was permitted to go out by 
Catherine her chancellor reported to his king that one of 
the reasons he had not written of the miscarriage of Jan- 
uary 31 was that the physicians had taken the position 
that there was a second child to be expected—but now 
they knew that they had been deceived, although the 
queen immediately after expelling the dead daughter had 
grown much larger than any pregnant woman was ever 
seen to be, for after this abnormally large swelling the 
abdomen had decreased in size; and then the queen de- 
clared that she had been pregnant for three months, and 
the chancellor asserts that she is already “very large” in 
consequence ; 

(i) That the Spanish ambassador wrote to his govern- 
ment at the same time to say that the chancellor eight 
days before had reported to him that the queen wanted 
him to know: (1) that she had been pregnant for no 
more than nine weeks, and (2) that her abdomen was 
smaller; and the ambassador says that he was convinced 
when he came about the first of December that although 
the queen was then very large she had been menstruating 
for five months “after it was published that the Queen 
was pregnant”; 

(j) That on the 8th of June the Venetian ambassador 
reports “The Queen has had a miscarriage.” 

It is a pretty blind puzzle—but still there are some 
facts beyond dispute—medical facts which do not alter. 
As to the other reports we can only weigh probabilities, 
and in that process the reader is as likely to be right or 
wrong as the most expert medical man, for teaching a 
man medical information will not give him a logical mind. 
If God did not provide him with one his medical educa- 
tion will not supply the deficiency. 

In the first instance, it is safe to assume that the 
Spanish ambassador’s information that the queen had not 
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ceased to menstruate during the five months after her 
pregnancy was announced is in error, for Henry wrote to 
Ferdinand on November 1 that the queen was then carry- 
ing a live child. Now a child cannot be known to be alive 
before the “quickening,” which never occurs before the 
end of the first half of the nine months.® 


Next we must take it as true that after the still-birth 
of January 31 the queen at once became so gross again 
that the physician decided that she carried another foetus. 
This was followed by a decrease of the swelling and then 
a return of it to such a degree that everybody who was 
admitted to the queen’s presence—there could not have 
been many such, for it is clear she had retired into the 
strictest privacy—might see that she was very much 
swollen by the last week in May. Here we may throw in 
another fact not to be controverted: That there is no 
enlargement of the abdomen before the fourth month.® 
The authorities in the footnote are sufficient to demon- 
strate this. 

This means that the queen must have conceived not 
Jater than the first of March; and we are faced with 


°“Toward the end of the first period [here the first four and one- 
half months] a new evidence of pregnancy is observed in the sensation 
caused by the contact of the parts with the endometrium [the lining of 
the womb] during active movements of the foetus. It is usually described 
by the patient as a faint, wavy or fluttering sensation, . . ."—Obstetrics 
—Normal and Operative, Shears, Philadelphia and London, 1928, sth 
ed., p. 38 

? quickening . . . on the average, appears at the seventeenth 
week. Edgar's Practice of Obstetrics, 6th ed (1926), P. 

“During the early months little is to be gained by Haatccton, The 
abdomen is still flat, perhaps even more so than usual, The rhyme of 
Madame Lachapelle, Ventre plat, enfant il y a [fat abdomen, there is 
a child] has become an obstetrical classic. But such negative information 
is of little value. Toward the end of the fourth month, beginning of 
enlargement of the abdomen can be made out, but before this there is 
usually nothing to be scen, though the patient may complain that her 
clothes are too tight."—Obstelrics—Normal and Operative, Shears, Pbila- 
deiphia and London, 1928, sth ed., p. 37- 

“General enlargement of the abdomen is a prominent sign of the 
mid-pregnancy period. The uterus rises out of the pelvis during the 
thirteenth week, and thereafter rises about an inch a fortnight."—The 
Queen Charlotte's Practice of Obstetrics, London, 1927, p. 65. 

“Tn the beginning of pregnancy there is hypogastric flattening, due to 
the sinking of the uterus from its increased weight. Later the abdomen 
enlarges, becoming the shape of a peas, with the smaller end downward. 
The enlargement first becomes noticeable at the fourth month.”—Edgar’s 
Practice of Obstetrics. 6th ed., London, 1926, p. 69. 
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another indisputable event, i.c.: That the queen gave 
birth to a son on the following New Year's Day. As 
there is no record of his being born prematurely we must 
assume that he was carried the full term, which calls for 
conception about April 1, although a birth delayed for a 
month or so is not very unusual. A delayed birth—of 
about the period mentioned—would bring conception at 
about the first of March which is the latest time the 
queen could have conceived if she was to show a swollen 
abdomen by the last of May, as she did undoubtedly do. 

This leaves us to find out what happened between that 
conception in March and the preceding January 31. 

Here we are faced at once with the fact that as late as 
the 12th of March Henry was expecting another birth, 
for he was then still providing for “our nourcery.” This 
considered in relation to the necessity of finding a concep- 
tion early in March to account for the swollen queen of 
late May, rules out any question of a second birth be- 
tween February 1 and March 12. The New Year’s boy 
nine months later disposes of that, so that we are driven 
to conclude that Henry and all in the secret really ex- 
pected a second birth the first of March but as soon as the 
swelling—whatever its cause, for many things could be 
that—which followed the still-birth went down of its own 
accord or under treatment, Henry and the queen insti- 
tuted a new pregnancy, which as we know was successful. 
This reasoning would seem to be the only course open to 
a careful study of all the details we know; and it 
bears out the story of the queen's chancellor, which is to 
be anticipated. For him to report to his sovereign as 
facts happenings which did not occur would be too foolish 
to contemplate, and whatever he may have been—and he 
was a good deal of a rake for a man sworn to practise 
chastity’—he was not a fool. 

As said, Catherine gave birth to a son on New Year's 
Day, 1511, but the rejoicings of the nation were dashed 
into mourning when the child died on February 22. 





"Six years later he was deprived of his post for unchastity and ap- 
parently expelled from England and unable ever to return to it... 
Vide CSP. Span,, Suppl. to vols. I and IL, p. 44. 
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Item 5. Age1g. April 20, 1510 


“  . . the King is a courageous and worthy sovereign, 


very robust (hagliardo) and nineteen years old.”— 
Badoer to Venice, from London, L. & P., II, No. 63. 


Item 6. Age 19. May 29, 1510 


“The King of England amuses himself almost every 
day of the week with running at the ring and with jousts 
and tournaments on foot, in which one single person fights 
with an appointed adversary. Two days in the week are 
consecrated to this kind of tournament. . . . The com- 
batants are clad in great plates and wear a particular 
kind of helmet. They use lances fourteen hands breadth 
long [about 5 ft], with blunt iron points. They throw 
these lances at one another, and fight afterwards with 
two-handed strokes. They are parted from one another 
by a barrier which reaches up to the girdle. . . . There 
are many young men who excel in this kind of warfare, 
but the most conspicuous among them all, the most as- 
siduous and the most interested in the combats is the King 
himself, and never omits being present at them. . . ."— 
Caroz to Ferdinand from London, C.S.P. Span., 008 
No. 45. 


CATHERINE’S THIRD PREGNANCY—PossIBLE ABORTION 
(September 11, 1511) 


Item 7. Age 20, September 11, 1511 


“Tt is thought the Queen is with child.”—Wolsey to 
Fox, Life and Times of Cardinal W olsey, Grove, Il, 106. 
There seems to be no other record of this pregnancy, if 
one there was; we may only regard the suggestion as 
unfounded rumour. 


Item 8. Age 22. June 30, 1513 


Henry arrived in France to head his army in the war 
with that country —Diary of John Taylor, L. & P., 1, 
Pp. 623. 





THEN A SOLDIER 


Tower of London armouries, Armour of Henry VIII made for fighting on foot in 

the lists. This is one of the few suits in existence which covers the wearer back and 

front with plate. The arm can only be lifted as high as is shown on the photo- 

graph. The suit is composed of 235 pieces and weighs 94 pounds. Height, 6 ft. 

Jin. Chest, 46 in. Waist, 38 in. In later life chest measured 58 in. and waist 
measured 54 in, 


(Reproduced by permission of the Controller of H. M. Stationery Office.) 
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Item 9. Age 22. July 8, 1513 


Henry “was practising archery in a garden with the 
archers of his guard. He cleft the mark in the middle, 
and surpassed them all, as he surpasses them in stature 
and personal graces. . . . "Ibid. 


Item 10, Age 22. July 21, 1513 


“On the 21st the King left Calais with a magnificent 
army . . . Such heavy rains fell in the afternoon and 
night that the tents could scarcely protect them. The 
King did not put off his clothes, but rode around at three 
in the morning comforting the watch saying ‘Well, com- 
rades, now that we have suffered in the beginning fortune 
promises us better things, God willing . . .’”—Jbid. 


Item 11, Age 22. July 27, 1513 


“The King drew up his anny in person, and arranged 
the place for the artillery . . ."—Jbid. 


Item 12. Age 22. October 11, 1513 


“The King and Lord Lisle challenged all comers [at a 
tournament celebrating the capture of Tournay]. The 
King excelled every one as much in agility and breaking 
spears as in nobleness of stature.” —ZJbid. 


Ltem 13. Age 22. October 21, 1513 
Henry left Calais and returned to England.—Jbid. 


CATHERINE’s FourTH PreGNancy—STILL-Born Son 
oR OnE Wuo Diep Atmost IMMEDIATELY 
(September, 1513) 


Item 14. Age 22. September 17, 1513 


“A male heir was born to the King of England, and 
will inherit the crown, the other son having died.”— 
Letter of news from Scotland via the Duke of Ferrara, 
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C.S.P. Ven. Tl, No. 329,8—referring to San. Diar., 
XVII, 127, when the correct col. is 163. 


Item 15. Age 22. September 17, 1513 


“The Queen of England has given birth to a son.”— 
Bannisius, Imperial Agent to Lord Albert of Carpi, from 
Tournay, France, San. Diar., XVUI, col. 165 (wrongly 
given in C.S.P. Ven., I, No. 331 as 139). 


Jiem 16. Age 22. September 22, 1513 


“If, as is supposed, the Queen be with child, we owe 
very much to God.’——Tuke, Clerk of the Signet, to Pace, 
Secretary of Wolsey, from Tournay, France, C.S.P. Ven., 
II, No. 316. 

(No other references to this boy have been found, but 
the failure of the informants to say that the infant was 
still-born would seem conclusive that he was born alive. 
That he does not appear in other documents would seem 
to indicate that he must have died practically at birth.) 


Tue SMALLPOX 
Item 17. Age 22. February 1?, 1514 


“. . . his [Henry’s] cure of the smallpox (la petite 
verolle) by which he had been attacked."—Memorandum 
sent by Henry to N . . ., Lettres du Roy Louis XII, 
vol. IV, p. 257, L. & P., I, Pt. ii, No. 2609. The memo- 
randum is undated, but it must be contemporaneous with 
the item ibove and those below. 


Item 18. Age 22. February 7, 1514 


“Js sorry to hear of the illness of the King. Has sent 
her maitre d’hétel, Bregilles, the bearer, to visit him, and 
learn the state of his health. Begs he will send news."— 
L. & P., 1, Pt., ii, No. 2634. 


* This item is a warning to the serious student for it shows the danger 
of trusting indexes. The birth of this child is given in L. & P. vol. I, 
Pt. ii, No. 2287. In the very voluminous index to the entire volume I the 
reference is not given under “Henry, children of” or under any other 
heading nor is it to be found at all under “Katherine,” although other 
births and miscarriages are noted beneath “miscarriages and pregnancy.” 
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Item 19. Age 22. February 7, 1514 


“The King has been ill of the measles [fersa], and did 
not give audience.”——Badoer from London to the Sig- 
nory of Venice from London, Sanuto Diaries, vol. 
XVIIL, col. 13; C.S.P. Ven., ii, No. 382° 


Item 20. Age 22. February 17-19, 1514 


“ 


. . the King, who had been ill of the measles 
[fersa}."—Venetian ambassador in Rome to the Si- 
gnory of Venice, Sanuto Diaries, vol. XVII, col. 572. In 
the C.S.P. Ven., vol. II, No. 375, the reference to the 
Sanuto Diaries is wrongly given as col. or page $24. 


Ttem 21. Age 22. February ?, 1514 


“The King was ill when I was there, that is, at Rich- 
mond, last Saturday; but the doctor said he was out of 
danger.”—The Epistles of Erasmus, vol. U1, Ep. 278, 
Erasmus to Gunnell, p. 115. The letter is dated on some 
day in February by Nichols on the ground that Erasmus 
left Cambridge for ever early in January and says in ane 
other letter also undated but plainly of the same period: 
“But having no liking for London, where it is not yet safe 
to stay on account of the plague . . .” The first letter 
also appears in L. & P., I, ii, No. 2619. 


Ttem 22. Age 22. March 4, 1514 


“The King of England has had the smallpox [variole], 
but was cured.”—Sanuto Diaries, XVIII, col. 60; L. & 
P., I, ii, No. 2703. Dandolo, Ambassador in France, 
from Blois to Signory of Venice. 


Item 23. Age 22. March 3, 1514 


“Henry of England has had a fever; the physicians 
were afraid of his life; but it ended in the smallpox. He 
is now well again, and rises from his bed, fierce against 
France.”—Peter Martyr to Furtado, from Valladolid; 


“Stem, in le letere d’Ingaltera 2 di la malatia @ auto quel Re, di fersa, 
@ non havia dato audientia ...” 
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L. & P., I, ii, No. 2697, citing Epist. Petri Martyris 
Anglerii, Letter No. 537; but the true number is 544."° 


Item 24. Age 22. May —, 1514 


*¢, . , The Kyng and the newe Duke of Suffolke were 
defenders at the Tike against al commers . . . the kinge 
and the Duke dyd so valiantly that they obteyned the 
price, at these justes wer broken C.xiiii. speres in a short 
season.” —Hall, 


CaTuerine’s Firth PrecNaNcy—STILL-Born Son 
(November —, 1514) 


We now come to a peculiar matter which must be dealt 
with if we are to be accurate and further misstatements 
of it curtailed in the future. If the reader tires at the 
details which must be given in order to convince any 
scholar of the facts, he should proceed at once to Item 25. 

The subject concerns what we may call the Ship Baby, 
for reasons which will soon be apparent. 

No name stands higher among contemporary univer- 
sity historians than that of A. F. Pollard. 

If it were not for our rule of accepting no statement of 
predecessors that excites suspicion unless it be accom- 
panied by its visible proof, it seems likely that the Ship 
Baby would have gone down all the ages as one of 
Henry’s, for Pollard, who is responsible for it, is so big 
aman in the academical world that any statement he may 
make in his historical works would be taken and adopted 
by all other authors as established. 

When a living scholar is Director of the Institute of 
Historical Research, Member of the Royal Historical 
Commission; Fellow of the British Academy, for many 
years Professor of History in the University of London, 
late editor of History, asst. editor of the Dictionary 
of National Biography, late President of the Historical 
Association, first Goldwin Smith lecturer at Cornell, Wat- 

“Rex Anglus febribus laboranit ardentibus: adeo ot medici timuerint: 


in pustulas: qua vulgus viruelgs appellat, morbusdesiit: & iam valet: 
ferox & minax in Gallum surgit electo. 
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son lecturer in American History, a pro tem professor at 
Columbia, Ford lecturer at Oxford, the author of five 
hundred articles in the D.N.B., of the standard life of 
Henry VIII, of Cranmer, of Somerset and of Wolsey, 
an History of England, a volume in the Political History 
of England, etc., etc., and purports to add some new facts 
to the history of the Tudor Period, the public and the 
scholastic circles of the whole world reccive his words 
with complete reliance; and from that time his new mate- 
rial begins to go into all the books dealing thereafter with 
the subject involved; and unless somebody quickly rights 
an error of his, even centuries may elapse before the truth 
be made manifest and fixed. 

In the instance of this Ship Baby which Professor Pol- 
lard brings into the world in 1902 in his very good book 
Henry V1II—the only life of the monarch worthy of 
mention—more than a fourth of a century has passed 
before our correction is made. 

Now, while at first some will probably think that one 
child more or less makes little difference in the life of 
Henry or Catherine, we doubt if the reader who studies 
this Medical Record and the opinions of its meaning which 
follow will retain that conclusion; and, further, nobody 
who has read the first chapter of this book will fail to 
comprehend the supreme importance not only to England 
but to all the then known world of the birth of an heir to 
the English throne. The events described in that portion 
of the work will impress this truth upon them far more 
than can any words of mine. 

The Ship Baby has already begun to corrupt historical 
literature. In two of the most important and discrimi- 
nating biographical works appearing of late years, and 
which no historian of the persons or times treated should 
fail to study and to which we have already given extended 
space, the infant pursues his appointed way. We refer 
to Post Mortem and to Mere Mortals (Cape, London, 
1923, 1925), by Professor C. MacLaurin. In the latter 
work the author says (pp. 49-54), “I follow Pollard be- 
cause he impresses me as a man of common sense. . . 
Since there seems to be a good deal of doubt about the 
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exact dates of the famous premature births of Catherine, 
I give from Professor Pollard her actual record - 

In June, 1514, there is yet another son, but he too was 
no sooner christened than dead . 

In Post Mortem, p. 15, MacLaurin says: “Seven 
months after marriage Catherine was delivered of a 
daughter, still-born. [January 31, 1510.] Eleven months 
later [January 1, 1511] she had a son, who lived fifty- 
two days. T'wo years later she had a still-born son [Sep- 
tember, 1513]. Nine months later [June, 1514] she had 
a son, who died in early infancy.” This last, of course, is 
the Ship Baby with whom we are now concerned. 

Pollard thus announces the birth on his page 129 (p. 
175 octavo edition) : 

“In June, 1514, there is again reference to the christen- 
ing of the ‘King’s new son,’ but he, too, was no sooner 
christened than dead.” 

We had no thought of questioning Pollard’s statement, 
especially as he cited specific authority for it. (In the 
quarto de luxe edition in 1902, limited to two hundred and 
fifty copies on Japanese paper issued at £8.0.0., all foot- 
notes were eliminated so that no authority for the 
statement appears; but in the 1919 ed., octavo, the con- 
firmation is found in footnote 3 on p. 175.) And probably 
we should have been another to cite the Ship Baby as one 
more child of Henry and Catherine to add to all that Pol- 
lard's predecessors had found, and to place one more 
feather in Pollard’s cap—for to be the first historian to 
discover that Henry had one more child than all earlier 
historians had found is to occupy a very prominent posi- 
tion in Tudor research work—had we not been unable to 
find any other reference to the birth of the boy or any- 
thing else concerning him, especially of so public an event 
as the christening of a son of Henry and Catherine after 
four abortions or still-births. Such a birth would have 
concerned the whole world as well as have caused all the 
conduits of London to run free ale—and certainly the 
latter event at least would have come down to us. And, 
besides the search ad hoc, we had in fresh recollection 
the studies of a score of years on the Tudors. We know 


THE SHIP BABY 


Wing to Walser, June 27, 04 
(British Museum MS. Galba B, TH], 235.) 
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of no work upon the period which we have not read. Yet 
here we were thrown back altogether upon Pollard; and 
so we sent for the authority cited by him, L. & P., I, 
5192. 

The reference did not bear out Pollard, for instead of 
saying that there had been a “christening of the King’s 
new son” it stated that there had been a “sacryng of the 
King’s new s{hip).” At the bottom of the printed ver- 
sion of the document was a memorandum: “Hol. [that 
is, all handwriting] Mutilated.” 

Here we had flat contradiction by the very highest au- 
thorities in the world of historical scholarship—Pollard 
on one side and J. S. Brewer and Dr. Gairdner who pre- 
pared the L. & P. on the other. 

The next step was to study the original, for the docu- 
ment not only was mutilated, but mutilated, as the brack- 
ets discovered, within that one vital word beginning with 
s, the remaining letters of which had to be supplied en- 
tirely by the editors of the Calendar—and that might 
lead to differences of interpretation of its intact or 
missing parts. 

So we sent for the original manuscript. It is a two- 
page letter from Sir Richard Wingfield to Wolsey, from 
Brussels, June 27, 1514. 

As Pollard does not give the new paging it is fairly cer- 
tain that he has never seen the original—and later this 
becomes clearly proven, 

Upon the opposing page we give a facsimile of so much 
of the original as is relied upon by Pollard. The dark 
shadow on the right of the whole plate is the mark of the 
flames of the great fire of 1731 which destroyed so many 
documents in Ashburnham House, a building of West- 
minster School, in Dean's Yard, adjoining the Abbey, one 
of the most interesting and picturesque sights in all 
London. 

The part of the letter quoted by Pollard is in the sixth 
line from the bottom of the plate, the words reading: 
“present at the sacryng of the king’s new s"”—and there 
the burnt margin intervenes, not only cutting out the re- 
mainder of the letters of the word beginning with that s 
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but even destroying the upper part of that letter itself. 

The whole sentence containing the crucial words, as the 
reader may see, is: “There is much talk here of the great 
feasting made to the General of Normandy, of his being 
present at the sacryng of the king's new s— of his fre- 
quent sending to his master, and the like from his master 
to him; & that his special charge is for the marriage be- 
tween Louis and the Lady Mary.” (This is the Mary 
Tudor of whose romance we have spoken.) 

The reader will see that the first thing to be investi- 
gated was the meaning of “‘sacryng” which Pollard said 
means christening, and that of a child. The New English 
(usually known as the Oxford) Dictionary, the work of 
more than fifty years by a large staff and just completed 
in its massive volumes, says of sacryng that it is from 
the obsolete verb sacre, which means “to consecrate [the 
elements, or the body and blood of Christ] in the Mass.” 
No use of the word as a synonym for christening is au- 
thorized by the dictionary or appears in its examples of 
all the ramifications and variations of the word or any 
of its derivatives or family. 

At this point in our investigation it was evident that 
we were upon a good scent which ought to be followed, 
and the next step upon it was to find out if there had been 
some General of Normandy present at the English court 
during June; and that was at once plain from a letter of 
the 25th of May which Lippomano, Venetian diplomat 
in Rome, wrote to his government: “. . . King Louis 
[of France} was sending one of his chief noblemen, the 
General of Normandy, as ambassador to the King of 
England . . .”—C.S.P. Ven., Il, No. 414. 

A letter between the same parties of the 7th of June 
contains the following (Jbid. No. 424): 

“The General of Normandy . . . was to cross over to 
England on the 25th of May.” 

Then follows ‘“‘News” recorded at Venice on June 10 
by Marino Sanuto ({bid. No. 425): 

“The General of Normandy who was going as ambas- 
sador to England had arrived at Calais and crossed over 
to the island.” 
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And finally Badoer, the Venetian ambassador in Lon- 
don, ee upon the 17th of June (L. & P.I, ii, No. 
3009): 

“Recently there came hither the General of Normandy, 
who is said to be a great lord.” 

So here we have a General of Normandy present at the 
London court all through June. 

The next point to be examined was the Calendar’s posi- 
tion that what had been sacryd was not a son, as Pollard 
said, but a ship. As we had been totally unable to find 
anything to support the Ship Baby, could we learn any- 
thing of the ship? The first part of this inquiry was as 
to the sacryng of a ship. What was it? and did any such 
thing take place in those days? In other words, was 
there a Mass when a ship was launched? That led us 
into books on ancient shipping and then finally to the dif- 
ferent Calendars of diplomatic correspondence, where, at 
last, we found this: ““The King had Jaunched a large ship 
of—butts called—. High Mass was sung, the King 
and Queen being both present. All the ambassadors were 
invited . . .”—Venetian ambassador in London (Badoer 
to Venice, C.S.P. Ven. I, No. 441) writing under date 
of June 14, thirteen days before the date of the letter 
stating that something the name of which began with an 
s had been SACRYD—~that is, CONSECRATED—with a 
Mass; and on the following day, Di Favri, an attaché 
of the same embassy, wrote to the Venetian state: “On 
Tuesday, 13th June, the King caused a very fine ship of 
his to be blessed; the ship was in the Thames, 12 miles 
below London, whither he [the writer] went to see it, the 
King with a number of Lords being present. Many 
Masses were sung on board, including high mass as sung 
for the benediction.” —C.S.P. Ven. I], No. 445, at p. 
179. 

That seemed fairly conclusive, but we still could not 
feel certain; and so we wrote to as high an authority as 
we could learn of, setting out the question in full detail, 
giving Pollard’s words seriatim. The following is the 
response from the authority named: ‘Memorandum 
from Professor Geoffrey Callender, M.A., F.S.A., De- 
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partment of History, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
Dear Mr. Chamberlin, . . . There is no doubt in my 
mind, as to what is the correct meaning of the quotation. 
Henry VIII's most famous ship the Henri Grace 4 Dieu 
was ‘hallowed’ at Erith on the 13th June, 1514. The re- 
ligious ceremony in those days was far more elaborate 
than the consecration of our own day, ‘which was re-intro- 
duced at the special desire of Queen Alexandra only a 
few years ago so to speak. Yours Sincerely, Geoffrey 
Callender.” 

We think we may now conclude that Pollard has no 
ground for his statement and that there never was such 
a son as he reported. 

* * * * * * * * 


Item 25. Age 23. June 30, 1514 


“Tt is said that the Queen is with child, and as far as 
I know and can see, it is so."—Lettres du roy Louis XII, 
IV., 335 at 341 bottom, De Pleine to Margaret of 
Savoy. 


Item 26. Age 23. July 31 or August 1, 1514 


“In the event of Louis having a son by Mary, or 
Henry by Katherine, who is now enceinte . . .”. 
structions to some agent or ambassador from the French 
court,—undated but date fixed by contents as given oppo- 
site; L. & P, I (1st ed.), No. 5285. 


'—In- 


Ttem 27. Age 23. August —, 1514 
Subsequent to the 28th 
“After the King came the Queen, who is pregnant, clad 
in ash-coloured satin, with chains and jewels, and on her 
head a cap of cloth of gold, covering the ears in the 
Venetian fashion.”—-Di Favri to Gradenigo, C.S.P. Ven. 
II, No. 505. 


Item 28. Age 23. August 13, 1514 


Henry dances at the proxy wedding of the King of 
France to Mary Tudor. 
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Item 29. Age 23. November —, 1514 


“On the , the Queen had been delivered of a still- 
born male child of eight months, to the very great grief 
of the whole Court.”—Badoer, Venetian ambassador to 
London, to the State of Venice, C.S.P. Ven. II, N. 555, 


p. 223. 
Litem 30. Age 23. November —, 1514 





“In November the queene was delivered of a prince 
which lived not long after.”—Holinshed, Chronicles, III, 
p- 834, Ist col. at 4. 


Ttem 31. Age 23. November —, 1514 


“In the meane time, to wit, the month of November, 
the Q. was delivered of a Prince, which lived not long 
after.”——Stow, Annales, p. 497, and col. at 1. 


Item 32. Age 23. December 25, 1514 


Henry takes part in the Christmas revels.—L. & P. 
Il, 1500-01. 


Ttem 33. Age 23. December 31, 1514 


“The Queen of England brought forth an abortion due 
to worry on account of the discord between the two kings 
her husband and her father; because of her excessive 
grief she is said to have ejected an immature foetus. Her 
husband was upbraiding the innocent Queen with her 
father’s desertion, and spat out his complaints against 
her.”—Opus Epistolarum Petri Martyris Anglerii, from 
Medina del Campo, Epist, DXLV.4 


In his Henry II, Pollard, on page 176 of the octavo edition, an- 
nounces this last birth or abortion ia these words: “He [Henry] re- 
proached her [Catherine], writes Peter Mastyr from Ferdinand’s Court, 
with her father’s ill-faith, and taunted her with bis own conquests. To 
this brutaliy Martyr attributes the premature birth of Katherine's fourth 
son towards the end of 1514.” As his authority Pollard quotes L. & P. 
I, No. 5718. [The and ed. of vol. I, as before explained, is probably the 
only vol. I now available, so we add the present reference: I, pt. ii, No. 
3581.] The Calendar thus gives the letter of Martyr: “The Queen of 
England bas given birth to a premature child . . . He had reproached 
her with her father’s ill faith, ‘et conquestus suos in eam expectorabat.’” 

It is clear that Pollard’s sole authority for saying that Henry had 
I 
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Trem 34. Age 23. February 3, 1515 


“The kyng made a solempne Justes, and he and the 
Marques Dorset would aunswere all commers . . . The 
counterparte . . . were XII[1in number . . . The kyng 
was that daye hyghly to be praysed, for he brake XXIII 
speres besyde attayntes, and bare doune to ground a man 
of armes and hys horse . . . the kyng for suertie exceded 
all other.”"—Hall. 


Item 35. Age 23. April, 1515 
Henry jousts at Richmond.—L. & P. Il, p. 1503. 


Liem 36. Age 23. April, 1515 


“After dinner a stately joust took place at which his 
Majesty jousted with many others, strenously and val- 
ourously; and . . . from what we have seen of him. . . 


this most serene King is very expert in arms . . ."— 
Four Years at the Court of Henry VIII, Giustiniano, pp. 
75-6, vol. I. 


“THe] draws the bow with greater strength than any 
other man in England, and jousts marvellously.”—Jbid. 
at 4 on p. 86. 

“(He is] a most capital horseman; a fine jouster; he 
is very fond indeed of hunting, and never takes this diver- 


“taunted her with his own conquests” is the six Latin words just quoted. 
We cannot agree with Pollard’s translation, and for our view we have 
the authority of the professors of Latin at Cambridge and Oxford and 
of as prominent an authority upon medieval usage of Latin as there is to 
be found: we refer to Professor George Gordon Coulton of Cambridge. 
Professor A. E. Housman, Professor of Latin at Cambridge, writes that 
the proper translation of the six Latin words is: “and discharging his 
complaints on her.” ‘The gentleman occupying similar position at Oxford 
sends me the following as Ais version: “and spat out his complaints at 
her.” Doctor Coulton’s translation is this: “and spat out his complaints 
upon her.” We hope that these translations will forever prevent Pro- 
fessor Pollard’s from being followed by posterity. 

Another observation that must be made is this: Pollard, as we have 
already seen, alone of all scholars, finds that there was a son born in 
June. In the face of the six last items which show that on the last day 
of June, and a month thereafter, and another month after that, the queen 
was pregnant to the naked eye of official observers and then, three 
months later, according to the most unimpeachable authority, was de- 
livered of a son alive, how can there by any possibility have been a son 
born in June? The only important point about Pollard’s contention is 
that he should have made it. 
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sion without tiring eight or ten horses . . . [He is] ex- 
tremely fond of tennis.”—Zbid. p. 27. 


Item 37. Age 23. April, 1515 


“The preparations for the joust being . . . accom- 
plished, this . . . King made his appearance in very 
great pomp; on his side were ten other noblemen on most 
capital horses, all with housings of one sort, namely with 
cloth of gold with a raised pile. . . 

“The opposing party consisted of ten other noblemen 
. . . and then they began to joust and continued this 
sport for three hours . . . the King excelling all the 
others, shivering many lances and unhorsing one of his 
opponents; . . . and on this occasion his Majesty ex- 
erted himself to the utmost, for the sake of the ambas- 
sadors, and more particularly on account of Pasqualigo 
(who is returning to France today), that he may be able 
to tell the King Francis what he has seen, and especially 


with regard to his Majesty’s own prowess . . .”— 
Sagudino to Venetian government, from London, 3d 
May, Giustiniano, I, 81. 


Item 38. Age 24. Summer of 1515 


“This Sommer the kyng toke his progresse Westward, 
and visited his tounes and castels there.” Hall, * 


4] have never found anywhere anything pretending to be even an 
approximate statement of Henry's physical dimensions; but they have 
always been available and are now suppl d 

His height was six feet two inches, hi at the earliest time 
kaneen Legiah, when he was swengythres, was thingcive inches aud his 
chest at the same period forty-two inches. 

When he was a little larger—but the date unknown except that it 
was before he became corpulent which would appear to follow his Jast 
jousting in 1536—the waist was two inches more (thirty-seven) and his 
chest three inches more (forty-five). 

These dimensions increased as he grew older until finally—he is first 
noted as “very stout” in 1541 (Item No. 279)—he measured fifty-four 
inches about the waist and fifty-seven around the chest, an increase ac 
the waist of seventeen inches and of twelve inches at the chest, so that 
his relative proportions remained about the same all through his man- 
hood, the chest always three inches at least more than his waist. 

All these measurements are from Henry's armour in the Tower, after 
deducting one inch from each to permit of body-play and to allow for 
the thickness of the armour. In other words, ali dimensions are one inch 
lesa than the measurements of the outside of the armour, 

The height can only be calculated, of course, from the standing 
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CATHERINE’S SIxTH PREGNANCY—PRINCESS Mary 
(Bioopy Mary) 


Born February 18, 1516; died November 17, 1558 


Item 39. Age 24. January 29, 1516 


Henry took part in “a running at the ring." —L. & P. 
Ul, ii, p. 1506. 


Item 39a. Age 24. March 11, 1516 


“I found him [Henry] somewhat indisposed, as he has 
been the last three days.” —Giustiniano, I, p. 192. 


Item 40. Age 24. May 19-20, 1516 


“The kyng for the honoure of hys syster [Margaret 
of Scotland] . . . prepared 11 solempne dates of Justes, 
and the kyng him selfe, and the duke of Suffolke, the erle 
of Essex, and Nicholas Carew esquyer, toke on them to 
aunswere all commers . . . Then in came the counter- 
part . . . to the number of XII, and on that daye every 
man did well, but the kyng did best, and so was adjudged 
. . . [On the 2nd day] the kyng and sir William Kyng- 
ston ranne together, which sir William was a strong and 
a tall knight, and yet the kyng by strength overthrew 
hym to the ground. And after the kyng and his aides 
had performed their courses, they ran volant at al com- 
mers . . . And when night approached, they al disarmed 
them. . .”—Hall; L. & P. II, ii, p. 1507. 


tiem 4t. Age 25. June 3, 1516 


“Visited the King at Greenwich, but found him out 
hunting.”—Giustiniano to Venice from Putney, L. & P, 
II, 1, No. 1991. 


armour (Cl. II, No. 6) because in the equestrian suits the leg pieces are 
not attached to the body armour but merely came beneath the latter, and 
so could be made to fit a taller or shorter man. In the case of Henry, 
his jousting armour, made in 1514 when he was twenty-three, measures 
as now arranged on a dummy figure six feet five inches; the suit worn 
in his latest years after he accumulated fiesh gives a height of six fect 
six. It is this last suit which supplies the fifty-seven chest and the fifty- 
four waist above mentioned. 
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Tiem 42. Age 25. July 17, 1516 


“The King is away taking his diversion.” —-Giustiniano 
to Venice from London, L. & P. II, i, No. 2183. 


Ttem 43. Age 25. October 16, 1516 


“The King of England devotes himself to accomplish- 
ments and amusements day and night. Is intent on noth- 
ing else, leaving business to the Cardinal of York, 
[Wolsey] who rules everything sagely and most pru- 
dently.”—-Chieregato to Marchioness of Mantua from 
London, C.8.P. Ven. II, No. 788. 


tem 44. Age 25. August 24, 1516 


“. . . the King . . . is some hundred miles away, 
taking his pleasure with the queens of England and Scot- 
land.”"—L. & P. U, i, No. 2294; Giustiniano from Lon- 
don to Venice. 


liem 45. Age25. May 28, 1517 


“The King of England was amusing himself, intent 
solely on playing every instrument and singing, and for 
the Whitsuntine holiday was preparing to joust against 
all commers as by proclamation."—Chieregato from 
London to Marquis of Mantua, C.S.P. Ven. 11, No. 894. 


Ttem 46. Age 26. June 20, 1517 


“During ten days’ residence at Richmond, he passed 
the evenings hearing the King sing and play, and seeing 
him dance. By day the King exhibited his address in 
running at the ring. In all these accomplishments he 
excelled.”—Sagudino from London to Foscari, C.8.P. 
Ven, II, No. 910. 


Ttem 47. Age 26. June, 1517 


“In June the kyng had with hym diverse ambassadors, 
for solace of whom he prepared a costly Justes, he hym- 
self and Xti agaynst the duke of Suffolk and other Xit 
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. . . The kyng and the Duke ranne fiercely tigether, and 
brake many speres . . . but when the courses were ronne, 
they ranne volant one at another . . .”—Heall. 


litem 48. Age 26. July 10, 1517 


“The King jousted with Suffolk like Hector and 
Achilles.” —Giustiniano from London to Venice, L. & P. 
II, ii, No. 3455. 

“The King jousted with Suffolk, and tilted eight 
courses, both shivering their lances at every time . . . 
Between the courses the king and other cavaliers made 
their horses jump and execute acts of horsemanship . . . 
[After the banquet the King did] marvellous things, both 
in dancing and jumping, proving himself, as he in truth 
is, indefatigable."—Jbid., No. 3462, Sagudino to Ferari. 


CATHERINE’S SEVENTH PREGNANCY—UNCONFIRMED 
tiem 49. Age 26. August 1, 1§17 


“The Queen has lately been very unwell, but, by the 
grace of God, is convalescent, and supposed to be preg- 
nant. Prays for this blessing, and above all that she may 
have a son, as so much desired by the kingdom.”—Chie- 
regato to Marquis of Mantua from London, C.S.P. Ven. 
II, No. 942. 

As no other notice of this suggested pregnancy can be 
found, it must be dismissed as mere rumour. 


Historical Note: ‘It is probable that about this time 
the Queen had various miscarriages.”"—Henry VIII, Pol- 
lard, 177, ed. 1919. 


It is idle and mischievous to make such 2 suggestion 
upon such flimsy evidence. “Mischievous” is not too 
strong a term; Professor Maclaurin has said on p. 53 
of his Mere Mortals (Cape, London, 1925): “I give from 
Professor Pollard her [Catherine of Aragon’s] actual 
record [of still-births, etc.] . . . in 1517 ‘it is probable 
that there were several miscarriages.’ "-—-MacLaurin has 
copied Pollard, and MacLaurin is a popular writer; and 
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so the legends go on, for he is certain to be quoted for 
authority as well as Pollard, the original offender. Mac- 
Laurin, too, it would seem has failed to note that two 
miscarriages—using the term in a medical sense— 
could hardly take place in any one year—and “several” 
means more than two—and that leads to an impossible 
number. 

The upshot of all this is that Pollard, by inventing the 
Ship Baby and imposing it and ‘‘various miscarriages” — 
and “various” cannot be less than three—upon Catherine, 
has given Henry and that queen nine births, still-births 
and miscarriages, of which one, the Ship Baby, is a clear 
error, and the “various miscarriages” of 1517 should be 
jettisoned as well—so that four of the nine disappear 
altogether. Professor MacLaurin, as we have already 
seen in the extract from his Mere Mortals, following 
Pollard’s “actual record” of Catherine, bases his case for 
Henry's syphilis mainly, as he says, on “the extraordinary 
number of premature births and dead children.” As we 
have seen, there is no “extraordinary number” of these 
happenings among the six established pregnancies of 
Catherine when of this six one lived to be over forty and 
another lived for almost two months. The entire case of 
Professor MacLaurin falls, then, to the ground. His 
whole structure was raised upon an unstable premise for 
which Pollard is responsible through mere lack of care. 
lf Pollard could have foreseen that medical men would 
ever use his “actual record” with which to fasten syphilis 
upon Henry, no doubt he would have spent more time 
upon the matter and reached the true “actual record,” for 
it is of little moment whether Henry's first queen had 
four natal accidents—as she did—or seven—as Pollard 
writes and she did not,—if nothing more is to be said 
about them than to enumerate them, as Pollard does, 
with no more comment than the addition of their respec- 
tive dates. But when prominent medical men base upon 
the number of these mishaps their opinions of whether 
Henry had or had not syphilis, that number becomes of 
the very greatest importance, for it is the very essence of 
the problem and of the diagnosis. 
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Item 50. Age 27. July 14, 1518 


“|... the King... is gone... hunting. "—L. & 
PII, ii, No. 4320, Pace to Wolsey. 


Item 51. Age 27. October 5, 1518 


Henry dancing at Wolsey's house to celebrate peace 
with France.—L. & P. II, ii, No. 4481. Also in Hall, 


CATHERINE’S EIGHTH PREGNANCY—DAUGHTER STILL- 
BORN 


(November ro, 1518) 
Item 52. Age 27. November 10, 1518 


“In the past night the Queen had been delivered of a 
daughter, to the vexation of everybody. Never had the 
kingdom so anxiously desired anything as it did a prince. 
Had the event preceded the betrothal,’? Princess Mary 
would probably not have been affianced; the sole fear of 
the kingdom being that it might pass into the power of 
the French through that marriage.”—~Giustiniano to 
Venice from Lambeth, C.S.P. Ven. I], No. 1103. 


Item 53. Age 27. November —, 1518 


“Advices from England. The Queen had been deliv- 
ered in her eighth month of a still-born daughter, to the 
great sorrow of the nation at large.”—Recd. in Venice 
Dec. 13. Sanuto Diaries, vol. V, XXVI, p. 235; C.S.P. 
Ven. Il, No. 1123. 


Item 54. Age 27. December —, 1518 


Henry and the princess in “good estate."—Catherine 
of Aragon to the Queen of France, L. & P. II, ii, 4693. 


Item 55. Age 27. January 13, 1519 
Henry starting “on one of his pleasure excursions.” — 


™ Referring to the betrothal of Henry’s daughter Mary, then two and 
one-half years of age, to the Dauphin of France, which had been 
arranged the preceding July. 
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Giustiniano to Venice from Lambeth, L. & P. Il, i, 
No. 20. 
Item 56. Age 27. March 8, 1519 


“The VIII daie of March was a solempne Justes, the 


kyng hymself and eight young gentlemen . . . against 
the duke of Suffolk and eight of his bande . . . And that 
daie they all ranne exceadyng well . . .”—Hall. 


Item 57. Age 28. July 9, 1519 


“”. . the King . . . is sporting forty miles hence.” 
—Giustiniano to Venice from London, L. & P. III, i, 
No. 370. 

Item 58. Age 28. Summer of 1519 

“The king liyng there did shote, hunte, and ronne dayly 

with the hostages to their great joye.” Referring to a 


visit of Henry and the French hostages to the Queen in 
the Bower of Essex. Hall. 


Item 59. Age 28. September —, 1519 


“ . . the kyng . . . toke a ladie and daunsed; and 
. .. they... daunsed and commoned a great while 
oa. "Hall, 


Item 60. Age 28. January 5, 1520 


“The King went in meskellyng [masking] apparel by 
water to visit the Cardinal, with the gentlemen.”—L. & 
PIII, ii, p. 1552. 


Item 61. Age 28. February 10, 1520 
“.. . The X. day of February in his owne person 
[Henry] justed to all comers . . ."—Hail. 
Item 62. Age 28. February 12, 1520 


“., . his grace and the erle of Devonshure with III. 
aydes answered at the Tourney all comers which were X 
persones . . . but in feates of armes the king excelled 
the rest."—Hall, 
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Item 63. Age 28. February 19, 1520 


“ 


. . the King answered the challenge of Sir Ric. 
Jernigham, Mr. Ant. Brown, Sir Giles Capel, and Mr. 
Norris . . ."—L. & P. ill, ii, p. 1553. 


Ttem 64. Age 28. May 27, 1520 


“And so [Henry] came rydyng in the morning to the 
castell of Dover . . ."—-Hall. [To meet Charles V 
who had come to England to see Henry about an alliance 
against France.]} 


Ttem 65. Age 28. May 27, 1520 


“Sone after these twoo [Charles V and Henry] noble 
princes . . . toke their horse and rode to the Cytee of 
Cantorbury . . ."—Hall. 


Ttem 66. Age 29. June 7, 1520 


When Henry went to meet the King of France at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, in France, he rode a 
“Courser.” They “embrassed” “on horsebacke”—“then 
the two Kynges alighted . . . [and] went together into 
the riche tente of Clothe of gold . . ."—Hall. [The 
following items concern events at this famous meeting of 
the two monarchs. | 


Item 67. Age 29. June 11, 1520 


“Then ranne the kynge of Englande to Monsire 
Graundevile wyth great vigor, so that the speres brake 
in the kynges hande to the vantplate all to shevers. And 
at the second course he gave the sayed Monsire Graunde- 
vile such a stroke that the charnell of his hedde pece, 
although the same was very stronge, was broken in suche- 
wise that he might runne no more whereby the kynge 
wanted three courses . . . And when all parties of the 
challenge hed right valiauntly furnished theyr courses, 
then ranne agayne the ii noble kynges, who dyd so val- 
iantly that the beholders had great joy . . ."—Hall. 
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Item 68. Age 29. June 13, 1520 


“Wednesdaie the XIiii [It was really the 13th] of 
June the two hardie kynges armed at all peces, entered 
into the felde . . . The kyng of England [was] . . - 
on horsebacke . . . and charged his course and ranne to 
Mounsire Liskew . . . right nobly . . . breakyng spers 
that were strong thus course after course eche with other 
. . . but the two Kynges surmounted all the rest in 
prowesse and valiantnes . . . To the Marques de Salons 
ranne the kyng of england . . . 

“Thursday the XIII [really the 14th] day of June 

. the two kynges, who al ready armed entred the feld 
to receive and deliver all men of answere of Justes . . . 
Then ranne the king of England to Mounsire Memo- 
rancie, and hym encountered and bare bothe together 
and gave great strokes, the kynges moste noble grace 
never disvisered nor brethed tyll he ranne the fyve 
courses and delivered his counter partie... Then 
ranne the kinge of Englande to a strong gentleman named 
Raffe Broke and brake his spere, and ranne course after 
course tyll he had finished his courses right nobly and 
lyke a prince of most valiaunce. 

“Friday the Xv day of June the king of England 
mounted on 2 courser royall . . . this day ranne so 
freshly and so many courses, that one of his best coursers 
was dead that nyght . . . 

“Saturday (the following day] ... the king... 
toke his horse . . . and rode to Arde [about ten miles] 
. . . After diner the ladies dressed them to daunce, the 
kyng . . . departed secretly and put hym self withXXix. 
persons more in maskers apparel .. . [Then] these 
revelers toke ladies and daunsed ... [Later these 
masked men] were brought XXX. horses trapped in 
Damaske, whyte and yelowe, and so in maskeler passed 
the toune of Arde, into the felde or campe. 

“Tewsday the Xix. day of June, the two valiant chal- 
engers kynges . . . entered into the feld armed at al 
pieces, abiding the comers. Then entered Mounsire 
Bonival and his bend Xiiii. persons wel armed riding on 
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barded [armoured at breast and flanks] horses [and] 
toke their places at the ende of the tilte. 

“Ready were the speres ... the King of England 
ranne surely and lost no course til Mounsire Bonivall and 
his bande was delivered, the kings and their retayne did 
not cease. 

“Then entered Xvii. persons roailly armed, the bend 
of the duke of Burbon ridyng on barded coursers, their 
apparell was white velvet, tawny and blacke velvet, 
entred together and all bordered with clothe of golde 
garnished with plumes . . . 

“The kyng of England was ready and strake his horse 
with the spurres and so fiersly ran to the countre partie 
that his graund grave gard was lose with the great stroke 
that the king gave him: course after course the King lost 
none, but evermore he brake his spere, and so nobly ended 
his Justes royal, for this daye ended the kyngs great 
chalenge and the king oure sovereygne lordes doynges, 
all men there that behelde reported his doynges, (so 
valiante were his factes) evermore in honour to be re- 
nouned . . . 

“Wednisday the XX. day of June, the two Kinges be- 
gan to hold turneyes with al the parteners of their chal- 
enge, armed at al pieces . . . 

“The King of England mounted . . . a courser of 
Napels barded . . . ‘The French kynge and the king of 
England together entred . . . and then toke the ende 
of the felde . . . [Seventy others] al on horses barded 
[entered and] . . . the two kinges put dount their visers 
and rode to the encountre valiantly, and for trouth strake 
and recevied great strokes, but verely the two kinges bet 
their countre parties to disarming, and then were they 
departed and that battail ceased; then went other, ever-~ 
more tow for two, till it came to the kynges agayne 
[who] foughte with great randon and force, they shewed 
their vigors and strengthes and did so nobly that their 
countre parties had none advauntage. When they had 
thus eche of them fought iiiii. battailes, then came Moun- 
sire Liskew with whom the king of England had fought 
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one battayll . . . and ther fought the V. battayle ryght 
valyantly. 

“Thursday the XX [in truth the 21st] day of June 
. . . the two kynges were in the felde armed and appar- 
elled . . . Then entered [seventy-four others] . . . al 
well and warlyke horsed and armed . . . 

“The two noble kinges were ready and either of theim 
encountred one man of armes . . . The kyng of Eng- 
land bare back Mounsire Florenges and brake his Pol- 
dron and him disarmed . . . Then on went swordes and 
doune went visers, ther was little abidinge. 

“Fryday the XXii daye of June . . . the noble kinges 
[were] ready to do battaylle on foote at the Barriers 

. then entered bende after bend on foote and preased 
to the Barriers, everye one in hys hande a Punchion 
spere, wherewith wythout any abode foyned and lashed 
awayes one at another, two for twoo as the lotte fell. 
When the speares were spent, then swordes to them were 
geven. Then preased to the Barriers the two valyaunte 
kynges, and other, then was no tariynge but fought with 
suche force that the fier sprang out of their armure. 
Thus bende after bende they were all delivered by the 
two noble kinges and their aydes of retayne. 

“Then in came a bend with two hande swordes and cas- 
tinge dartes to answere to that chalenge Xii menne wel 
armed which presed to the barriers and mightely threw 
theyr speares the one to the other, ready or not ready, 
none favored other more than two enemies or at utter- 
ance, and ever still two for twoo, til al were delivered 
. .. 80 this same two kinges safe in body and limmes 
ended the battaill for that daye . . . 

“[On Saturday, the day following] the two noble 
kinges put them selfes in armes with their bend and en- 
tered the felde on foote before the barriers, then entered 
bendes of men of armes in armur ryght rychly, then al 
was ready and the two kynges at the barriers ready to 
fyght ryght noblye. Thys days was delivered at barriers 
by battail a C. and vi. persones, the it. last battails did the 
kynges. The kynge of England with few strokes dis- 
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armed his counter partie. [The King returned to Eng- 
land on the 14th of July, 1520.]"—Hall. 
tiem 69. Age 29. Summer of 1520 


“CHenry] passed the tyme of Sommer with huntyng 
and other sportes honorably and made no great jestes this 
yere."—Hall. 


Item 70. Age 29. August 4, 1520 
“The King hunts from morning till evening, unless 
prevented by the rain, of which we have had more than 
enough today.”—Pace from Windsor to Wolsey, L. & 
P, IIE, i, No. 942. 
Item 71. Age 29. August 12, 1520 


“The King rises daily, except on holy days, at 4 or 5 
o'clock, and hunts till 9 or ro at night. He spares no 
pains to convert the sport of hunting into a martyrdom.” 
—Pace from Windsor to Wolsey, L. & P. III, i, No. 


950. 
Item 72. ‘Age 29. September 3, 1520 
Henry joins in “a meskeler” and revels at New Hall, 
Essex.—L. & P. II, ii, p. 1550. 
Item 73. Age 29. October 21, 1520 
Henry jousts at Greenwich.—L. & P. III, ii, p. 1551. 


Item 74. Age 29. October 27, 1520 
Henry jousts at Greenwich—I/bid. 


Item 75. Age 29. October 28, 1520 
Henry jousts at Greenwich.—/bid. 


Item 76. Age 29. December 31,1520 


Henry takes part in a “mummery” at Greenwich. 
L. & P, II, ii, p. 1551. 
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Item 77. Age 29. January 4, 1521 


Henry taking part in revels —L. & P. Hen, III, ii, p. 
1556. 


Item 78. Age 29. February 11, 1521 


The king jousts at Greenwich—L. €& P. IH, ii, p. 
1551. 


Item 79. Age 29. February 12, 1521 
The king jousts at Greenwich. —/bid. 


Item 80. Age 29. May 10, 1§21 


“( Henry] had just caught a fever, which shortly grew 
to two tertians. Owing to the long continuance of par- 
oxysms in cold and heat, with no interval between to 
enable him to take his meals, the physicians were fain to 
give him his meals before the end of his paroxysms. The 
disease is now gone, and for five or six days he has been 
fresh, merry and well at ease; much better than before. 
Two days ago he removed from Greenwich, intending to 
be on Thursday at Hampton Court and proceed on pil- 
grimage to Master John Shorn, in gratitude for his re- 
covery.”~-Wolsey to Jerningham and Fitzwilliam from 
Westminster, L. & P, IU, i, No. 1293. 


ftem 81. Age 29. May 29, 1521 


“Told the French King of the King’s recovery and that 
he was going on pilgrimage, which he was glad to hear.” 
—Fitzwilliam and Jerningham to [Wolsey] from 
“Digion.”—L. & P. ILI, i, p. 1315. 


Item 82. Age 30. July 8, 1521 


“The King still complains of pains in his head ‘and 
reaumes falling out of the same,’ so that he will not be 
able to write to the lady Margaret with his own hand 
. . Pace from Windsor to Wolsey, L. & P. Iil, ii, 
No. 1399. . 
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Item 83. Age 30. July 20, 1521 
Henry attending to protracted business, so evidently 
well again.—/bid. No. 1425. 


Ttem. 84. Age 30. September 9, 1521 


‘. . . the King deferred writing yesterday letters of 
his own hand ‘for the saying of his matins’ . . . and this 
day harts and hounds let his grace to do the same.”— 
Pace from Oking to Wolsey, L. & P. Ill, ii, No. 1558. 


Ttem 85. Age 30. October 15, 1521 


“The King spends his time in hawking.”—Pace from 
Windsor to Wolsey, L. & P. ILI, ii, No. 1681. 


Ttem 86. Age 30. November 13, 1521 


The king is shooting—~Pace from Windsor to Wol- 
sey, L. & P. IL, ii, No. 1681. 


Item 87. Age 30. December 29, 1521 

The king ‘‘revelled."—L. & P. III, ii, p. 1557. 
Liem 88. Age 30. January 1, 1522 

The king revelled.—L. & P. I], ii, No. 1557. 
Item 89. Age 30. March 2, 1522 


The king jousting —L. & P. IL, ii, p. 1557; Hail, 1, 
238. 
Item 90. Age 30. May 28, 1522 
“The King of England . . . rode to Dover” to meet 


the Emperor Charles V.—Hail, I, 245. This was the 
emperor's second visit to England. 


ftem 91. Age 31. June 3, 1522 


“The king ran at the Duke of Suffolke viii. courses, 
and at every course brake his spere. Then every man 
ran his courses and that done, all ranne together volant, 
as faste as they could discharge, and when the speres 
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appointed were broken, then they disarmed... "— 
Hall, I, 246 @ 4. 

tiem 92. Age 31. June 4, 1522 
The emperor and the king jousted.—Jbid., 249 @ 3. 
Item 93. Age 3t. June 6, 1522 


“The kyng and the Emperor played at tennice, at the 
Bayne agaynst the princes of Orenge and the Marques of 
Brandenborow, and on the Princes syde stopped the Erle 
of Devonshyre and the lord Edmond on the other syde, 
and they departed even handes on bothe sydes after Xi. 
games fully played.” —Heall, 255 @ 4. 


Tiem 94. Age 31. June 9, 1522 
The emperor and Henry hunted.—Hall, 256 @ 2. 
Item 95. Age 31. June 13, 1522 
Henry and the emperor hunted.—Hail, I, 256. 
Item 96. Age 3%. June 4, 1522 
Henry and the emperor hunted.—Jbid. 
Item 97. Age 31. June 19, 1522 
Henry and the emperor rode to “Wyndsore” from 
Hampton Court.—Haill, I, 256 @ 4. 
Ttem 98. Age 31. June 20,1522 
Henry and the emperor left Windsor for Winchester. 
—RHall, I, 257 @ 1. 
Item 99. Age 31. June 22, 1522 
Henry and the emperor reach Winchester.—/bid. 


Item 100. Age 31. July 5, 1522 


“This afternoon the King has been again in the forest, 
and slain a great hart and another stag.”-—Sampson from 
Easthampstead to Wolsey, L. & P. III, ii, No. 2385. 

KE 
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Item 101. Age 32. October 3, 1523 


“The King . . . being about to ride . . . "—-More 
from Woodstock to Wolsey, L. & P. III, ii, No. 3485. 


Item 102. Age 32. March 10, 1524 


“The . . . kyng havyng a newe harnes made of his 
owne devise and fashion, suche as no armorer before that 
tyme had seen, thought to assaye the same at the tilte, 
and appointed a Justes to serve him . . . the kyng came 
to the one ende of the tylt, and the Duke of Suffolke to 
the other: then a gentleman sayd to the Duke, sir the 
kyng is come to the tyltes ende. I see him not sayd the 
Duke on my fayth, for my head piece taketh from me my 
sight; with these wordes God knoweth by what chaunce, 
the Kyng had his spere delivered him by the Lorde Mar- 
ques, the viser of his headpece beyng up and not doune 
nor fastened, so that his face was clene naked . . . then 
the Duke set forward and charged his spere, and the 
kyng likewise unadvisedly set toward the duke: the peo- 
ple perceivyng the kinges face bare, cryed hold, hold, the 
duke neither saw nor heard, and whether the kyng re- 
membered that his viser was up or no few could tell: Alas 
what sorrow was it to the people when they saw the 
spleters of the dukes spere strike on the kynges hedpiece: 
For of a suertie the duke strake the king on the brow 
right under the defence of the hedpece on the very 
coyfie scull or bassenetpece where unto the barbet for 
power and defence is charneld, to whiche coyffe or bas- 
senet never armorer taketh hede, for it is evermore cov- 
ered with the viser, barbet and volant pece, and so that 
pece is so defended that it forseth of no charge: But 
when the spere on that place lighted, it was great jeop- 
ardy of death insomuch that the face was bare, for the 
Dukes spere broke all to shyvers, and bare the kynges 
viser or barbet so farre backe by the countre buffe that 
all the kynges headpece was full of spleters . . . the 
kyng sayd that none was to blame but himself .. . 
Then the kynge called his Armorers and put all his peces 
together and then toke a spere and ranne vi. courses very 
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well, by the whiche all men might perceive that he had no 
hurt . . . "—Hall I, 319. 


Historical Note: As Henry's very severe headaches 
seem to have been subsequent to this violent affair, there 
may be some connection between it and them. 


Item 103. Age 33. December 28, 1524 


Henry “ran eight courses, in which courses [he] brake 
seven speres.” In the evening the king took part in a 
masque. The occasion was the reception of an imposing 
Scottish embassy which had been sent to try to make 
peace between the two countries. At this time England 
and France were in active war with each other, and Scot- 
land had been actively assisting France, as always. 

After the masque the members of the embassy were 
escorted to their lodgings, and ‘‘as thei went thei asked 
a gentleman .. . yf all the warre tyme the kyng and 
the lordes were so mery, or had suche joyous pastyme, 
or kepte suche Royall housholde, or were so well appar- 
eled: for in their countrey they sayd, in tyme of warre, 
was nothyng but wailyng and mournyng, and also thei 
thought that the realme of Fraunce is not a realme to 
sport with, nor Maske with. The gentleman answered, 
that the kynge and his courte, used them still al the 
warre tyme, as thei dooe now, for thei set not by the 
French kyng one bene. For the kyng of England maie 
sit in his chaire and dammage the French kyng, for the 
Lordes and comminaltie of England, praie for the con- 
tinuance of warre, for by the warres of Fraunce they 
wynne, and lese not, at whiche saiying the Scottes muche 
mused.” —Hall, I], pp. 23-24. (Considering that Eng- 
land had Jong since lost all of her great French holdings 
and retained only Boulogne and Calais this was putting a 
good face on the situation.) 


Item 104. Age 33. January §, 1525 
Henry jousts—Hall, Il, p. 23 @ 2. 
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Item 105. Age 33. February 8, 1525 


Henry fighting in a tournament with swords.—Hall, 
II, p. 26 @ 11. 


Ttem 106. Age 34. Month uncertain, 1525 


“In this yere the kyng folowyng of his hauke, lept over 
a diche beside Hychyn, with a polle and the polle brake, 
so that if one Edmond Mody, a foteman, had not lept 
into the water, and lift up his hed, wiche was fast in the 
clay, he had been drouned . . ."—Hall, Il, p. 38 @ 2. 


Item 107. Age 34. May, 30, 1526 


“On my arrival here yesternight, the King ‘was forth 
a-hunting, and came not home till 9 of the clock .. .’ 
He told me he would hear what I had to say after even- 
song. When evensong was done, he went into the 
Queen's chamber . . . ‘It was large 10 of the clock, and 
meat upon the table, and the Queen tarrying upon his 
Highness ;’ which I considering told him I had other news 
which did not require haste . . . he [was] a-hungered, 
and so went into the Queen."—Clerk from Windsor to 
Wolsey, L. & P. IV, i, No. 2215. 


Item 108. Age 35. July 28, 1526 


“, . as he [Henry] was going out to have a shot 
at a stag, he asked Fitzwilliam to keep them [Wolsey’s 
and other Jetters] till the evening. On his return he 
read Wolsey’s letter . . . but the night being far spent, 
he said he would defer the reading of the almoner’s let- 
ter till the morning.”"—Fitzwilliam to Wolsey from 
Guildford, L. & P. IV, i, No. 2349. 


Item 109. Age 35. August 3, 1526 


“The King is merry and in good health . . . he had 
good game and recreation . . . presenting them with 
venison.”—Fitzwilliam from Arundel to Wolsey, L. & 
PV, ti, No. 2368. 
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Item 110. Age 35. August 18, 1526 


“The King’s giests [obsolete word for stages of a 
journey; usually spelt lacking an i] from Winchester to 
Amptell.’ Tuesday, 21 August, from Winchester to 
Thruxston, near Lisle’s place, six miles. Saturday 25th, 
thence to Ramsbury, 12 miles. Friday 31 August, thence 
to Compton, 8 miles. Saturday, 1 September, thence to 
Langley. Tuesday, 11 September, thence to Byceter, 13 
miles. Wednesday 12 September, thence to Bukking- 
ham, 10 miles. Thursday, 13 September, thence to Amp- 
tell, and there and at Grafton during the King's pleas- 
ure.”—L. & P, IV, ii, No. 2407. 


Item 111. Age 35. Summer of 1526 
“All this Sommer the Kyng tooke his pastyme in 
huntyng . . "Hall, Il, 65 @ 3. 


Historical Note: At about this time Henry appears to 
have fallen in love with Anne Boleyn. She was about 
seventeen. 


Ttem 112. Age 35. December 16, 1526 


“The King returns to Greenwich on Wednesday..." 
—Knight to Hennage, from Croydon, L. & P. IV, ii, 
No. 2712. 


Item 113. Age 35. December 30, 1526 


” 


“Henry dancing at 2 masked ball at Wolsey’s .. . 
—Hail, I, 78 @ 4. 
ftem 114. Age 35. January 4, 1527 
“, .. the King and his favourites commenced an- 
other [dance] with the ladies there present .. ."— 
Spinelli from London to Venetian government, C.S.P. 
Ven. 1527-33, No. 4. 


Item 115. Age 35. February 11, 1527 
“The King [is] in good health and merry.”—Magnus 
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from Pontefract Castle to Margaret Queen of Scot- 
land, L. & P. IV, ii, No. 2878. 


Historical Note: Henry now began proceedings to 
divorce Catherine. 


Ttem 116. Age 35. April 21, 1527 


“. . . the kyng himself in a newe harnes all gilte, of 
a strange fashion that had not bene sene, and with hym 
eight gentelmen al in cloth of golde of one suite, em- 
brodered with knottes of sylver, and the Marques of 
Excester, and eight with hym in blewe velvet and white 
saten .. . came to the tilte, and there ran many fresh 
courses till two hundred and !xxxvi speres were broken. 

. —Hall, I, 80. 


Ttem 117. Age 35. May 7, 1527 


“. . . from the hurt which he received lately on his 
left foot when playing tennis (allo palla) he [Henry] 
wears a black velvet slipper."—Spinelli, Venetian Secy. 
in London, to his brother in Venice, from London, 
CSP. Ven. 1527-33, No. 105. 


Item 118. Age 36. July 9, 1527 


Henry sends to Wolsey (who is on his way to France 
as a legate with nine hundred horse as escort!) “a red 
deer slain with his own hands. ‘This day he leaves Wind- 
sor for the More, intending to be at Enfield on Friday, 
and on Saturday to give audience to the Hungarian am- 
bassador.”—Knight to Wolsey, from Windsor, L. & P. 
IV, ii, No. 3246. 


Ttem 119. Age 36. July 25, 1527 

“The King [is] in good health.”—Sampson from 
Beaulieu to Wolsey, L. & P. IV, ii, No. 3302. 
Ttem 120. Age 36. July 31, 1527 


“The King is merry and in good health and hunts 
daily."—Fitzwilliam from Beaulieu to Wolsey, L. & P. 
IV, ii, No. 3318. 
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Item 121. Age 36. September 22, 1527 
Henry dancing “al this night . . ."—Hall, II, 110 
1. 


Item 122. Age 36. Summer of 1527 


Henry killed a buck “late last night.”—Henry to Anne 
Boleyn, L. & P.IV, ii, No. 3220; Idem in Love Letters 
of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, Letter X. 


Item 123. Age 36. November 11, 1527 


“. . . the King dancing with the Princess of England 
{Mary].”—Venier to the Doge, from London, C.S.P. 
Ven. 1527-33, No. 208. 


Ttem 124. Age 36. March 3, 1528 


“Every afternoon when the weather is fair the King 
rides out hawking, or walks in the Park, not returning 
till late in the evening.”—Hennege from Windsor to 
Wolsey, L. & P. IV, ii, No. 4005. 


Tiem 125. Age 36. May 6, 1528 


Henry “‘daunced long . . . and after that... the 
kyng . . . went to rest, for the . . . day [was] even 
at the breakyng.”—Hail, II, 88 @ 2. 


Item 126. Age 37. June 8, 1528 


“The King, in great haste, dislodged, and went twelve 
miles hence . . ."——Du Bellay from London to Mont- 
morency, L. & P. IV, ii, 4391. 


Item 127. Age 37. June 23, 1528 


Henry at work until 11.00 P. M. the preceding night. 
“He has not yet come down. Generally, in going and 
coming, he turns into my chamber to talk to me about his 
book . . . He is gone a-walking."—Tuke to Wolsey 
from Hunsdon, L. & P. IV, ii, No. 4409. 
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Item 128. Age 37- June 28, 1528 


“The King removed this day from Hertford to Hat- 
field because of the sweat ... the King is merry . . .” 
—Hennege to Wolsey from ? Hatfield, L. & P.1V, ii, 


No. 4429. 
Item 129. Age 37. June 30, 1528 


“The King is merry . . . '—Hennege from ? Hat- 
field to Wolsey, L. & P. IV, ii, No. 4438. 


Item 130. Age 37. July t, 1528 
“The King and his household are well . . .’—Hen- 
nege from ? Hatfield to Wolsey, L. & P. IV, ii, No. 
4449. 
Item 131. Age 37. July 4, 1528 


“The King is well . . ."—Hennege from Titten- 
hanger to Wolsey, L. & P. IV, ii, No. 4464. 


Item 132. Age 37. July 14, 1528 


“I and my people are well ever since we left Anthill on 
Saturday last in marvellous good health and cleanness of 
air.”——Henry to Wolsey from ?—the first harsh letter 
from Henry to the cardinal—L. & P. IV, ii, No. 4507. 


Htem 133. Age 37. July 21, 1528 


. he [Henry] complains of his head and... 
is not disposed to write at present. Tomorrow he in- 
tends to go to Grafton, to stay the Thursday, and return 
on the Friday . . . The King is well, saving his head. 

—Hennege to Wolsey from Ampthill, L. & P. 
Vy, ii, No. 4538. 


tiem 134. Age 37. July 22, 1528 


“The King cannot write, in consequence of his head. 
. -’—Hennege to Wolsey from Ampthill, L. & P. 
1V, ii, No. 4586. 
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Item 135. Age 37. July 26, 1528 


“The King is merry ..."—Russell from Ampthill 
to Wolsey, L. & P. IV, ii, No. 4556. 


Item undated but c. August 1, 1528 


. I have spent above four hours this day [on 
ied ae which caused me to write the shorter letter to 
you at this time by cause of some painin my head. Wish- 
ing myself specially an evening in my sweetheart’s arms, 
whose pretty dubbys I trust shortly to cusse.”—Henry to 
Anne Boleyn. Holograph; from Love Letters, No. 
XVI, and L, & P. IV, ii, No. 4597. 


Item 136. Age 37. August 4, 1528 


“The King [is] in good health . . . On Tuesday the 
zith the King removes to Windsor . . .”—Hennege 
from Ampthill to Wolsey, L. & P. IV, ii, No. 4604. 


Item 137. Age 37. September 6, 1528 


“The King is in good health, and glad that he shall 
shortly meet with your Grace a-hunting.”—Hennege 
from Oking to Wolsey, L. & P. IV, ii, No. 4702. 


Item 138. Age 37. c. September 16, 1528 


“Written after the killing of an hart, at eleven of the 
clock, minding with God’s grace tomorrow mytely tymely 
to kill another, by the hand of him which I trust shortly 
shall be yours."—-Love Letters, No. VI; also L. & P. 
IV, ti, No. 4742. 


Item 139. Age 37. September 23, 1528 


“The King, hunting in this park . . . will . . . be at 
your manor of Hampton Court on Saturday next... 
where he will spend three or four days before his repair 
to Greenwich.” —Fitzwilliam to Wolsey from Guildford, 
L, & P. WY, ii, No. 4766. 
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Item 140. Age 37. December 2, 1528 


“|. whenever he [Henry] comes to Greenwich, 
where the Queen is at present residing, he very seldom 
fails to visit her, and they dine and sleep together 
(comen y duermen juntos)."—Don Inigo de Mendoca 
from London to Charles V, C.S.P. Span. 1527-29, No. 
600. 


Item 141. Age 37- January 2, 1529 


“|. . can declare that never in his days did he see 
any . . . man handsomer, more elegant, and better pro- 
portioned than this King, who is pink and white, fair, 
tall, agile, well formed and graceful in all his movements 
and gestures.”—Moriano, Sec. of the Venetian ambassa- 
dor in London, to his brother Ludovico, C.S.P. Ven. 
1527-33, No. 386, p. 85 @ 4. 

Item 142. Age 37. March 20, 1529 


“As the King had wrenched his foot, could not see him 
till eleven . . ."—Tuke to Wolsey from Greenwich, 
L. & PIV, iii, No. 5393. 


Item 143. Age 38. August 29, 1529 


“|. . yesterday the King had gone out hunting.”— 
Tuke to Wolsey from Woodstock, L. & P. IV, iii, No. 
5885. 


Item 144. Age 38. August 30, 1529 


“". . he [Henry] is gone out hunting, and will re- 
turn very late.”"-—Gardiner from Woodstock to Wolsey, 
L. & PIV, iii, No. 5891. 


dtem 145. Age 38. September 18, 1529 


“T had audience on the day of the Holy Cross after 
Mass, and conversed long with the King. Indeed, had 
it not been that he was in a hurry to go to dinner, in order 
to repair afterwards to the hunting field and take leave 
of the chase, as he is in the habit of doing at this season 
of the year, our conference would have lasted much 
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longer . . ."—Chapuys to Margaret, C.S.P. Span. IV, 
1, No. 152. 


Item 146. Age 38. September 23, 1529 


..the King is going a-hunting . . ."—Alward 
from ? Woodstock to Cromwell, L. & P. IV, iti, No. 
5953- 

Historical Note: It seems established that at about 
this date Anne Boleyn began to cohabit with Henry. 


Item 147. Age 38. December 6, 1529 


“On St. Andrew's Day, the Queen having dined with 
the King, said to him . . . she was badly treated by his 
refusing to dine with and visit her in her apartments. 
The King replied that . . . as to his visiting her in 
apartments and partaking of her bed, she ought to know 
that he was not her legitimate husband . . .”——Cha- 
puys from London to Charles V, C.S.P. Span. IV, i, No. 


224, P. 351 @ 2. 
Item 148. Age 39. July 1, 1530 


“The King is in good health, and applies himself to 
business with his Council.’—Vannes from London to 
Wolsey, L. & P. IV, iii, No. 6496. 


Item 149. Age 39. July 1, 1530 


The king going away “on a hunting expedition which 
will take up his time till Nov."-—Chapuys to Charles V 
from London, C.S.P. Span. IV, i, No. 373, p- 633 @ 4. 


Item 150. Age 39. August 20, 1530 


“For nearly one month the King has transacted no 
business at all... he has given himself entirely to 
hunting privately and moving from one place to an- 
other . . .”—-Chapuys to Charles V from London, 
C.S.P. Span. IV, i, No. 411, p. 691 @ 2. 
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Tiem 1g1. Age 39. September 5, 1530 


“The King is still hunting and coming nearer to Lon- 
don every day. This year he has attended more to busi- 
ness and less to sport than for a long time .. .”— 
Chapuys from London to Charles V, C.S.P. Span. IV, i, 
No. 423, last paragraph. 


Them 152. Age 39. September 20, 1530 


“Next day the King went out hunting and did not re- 
ceive the Nuncio, but on the third day he sent word that 
he would see him either before or after going to the 
hunt."—Chapuys from London to Charles V, C.S.P. 
Span. IV, i, No. 433 @ first paragraph on p. 724. 


litem 153. Age 39. December 16, 1530 


“His Majesty is at Hampton Court enjoying his usual 
sports and royal exercises . . .”—Scarpinello from 
London to Duke of Milan, C.S.P. Ven. 1527-33, No. 
642, p. 271 @ 4. 

liem 154. Age 39. January 13, 153% 


Henry is not “‘sleep[ing] at night . . . {The declara- 
tion of Luther against the divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon] has increased the King’s headache and restless- 
ness, {and he] was ill in bed in consequence of the grief 
and anger he had lately gone through. . .”—Chapuys 
from London to Charles V, L. & P. V, No. 45 and 
C.S.P. Span. IV, ii, No. 598, p. 28, next to last para- 
graph. 


Ttem 155. Age 39. January 31, 1531 


“ 


. the King being slightly indisposed he could not 
receive me for the next two or three days . . . it is well 
known that the King is just now in very good health.”-— 
Chapuys to Charles V, from London, C.$.P. Span. IV, 
ii, No. 619. 

Item 156. Age 39. February 21, 1531 


“, . . the King has been at sport at the house of his 
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Grand Esquire until late yesterday."—Chapuys from 
London to Charles V, L. & P. V, No. 112. 


Item 157. Age 40. June 6, 1531 


“Henry is still staying at Greenwich engaged in his 
customary diversions of the bow and the chase.”—Scar- 
pinello from London to Sforza, C.S.P. Milan No. 865. 


Ttem 158. Age 40. June 24, 1531 


“|. . the King . . . had already left for Windsor 
[from Hampton Court} and other places to pass the 
time, having only in his company the lady [ Anne Boleyn], 
the master of the horse, and two others. For nearly fif- 
teen days he has done nothing else. . .”—-Chapuys to 
oar V from London, L. & P. V, No. 308, p. 144 

2. 


Item 159. Age 40. July 17, 1531 


“She [Anne Boleyn] goes along with the King to the 
chase; and the Queen, who used always to follow, has 
been commanded by the King to stay at Windsor.”— 
Chapuys to Charles V from London, L. & P. V, No. 


340. 
Historical Note: Catherine never saw Henry again. 


Item 160. Age 40. November 10, 1531 


“CHenry’s] head [is] imperial (Cesarina) and bald. 
. » He is accomplished in every manly exercise, sits his 
horse well, tilts with the lance, throws the quoit, shoots 
with the bow excellently well, is a fine tennis player, and 
practises all these gifts with the greatest industry .. . 
He is kind and affable, full of graciousness and courtesy 
and is liberal, particularly to men of science, whom he 
is never weary of obliging.”—-Report to the Venetian 
Senate of Falier on his return from his three years’ em- 
bassy in London, C.S.P. Ven. 1527-33, No. 694, p. 293. 
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Tiem 161. Age 41. July 29, 1532 


” 


“The King was going northwards to hunt. . .”— 
Chapuys from London to Charles V, L. & P. V, No. 
1202. 

Trem 162. Age 41. July 30-31, 1532 


“The day that the King went from Hunsdon [He was 
there from the gth to the 15th July] .. . his Grace killed 
two stag . . . with his crossbow. . ."—-Depositions for 
prosecuting a poacher, L. & P. V, No. 1206. 


Item 163. Age 41. September 7, 1532 
“Delivered Cromwell’s letters to the King on Friday 
night, when he returned late from hunting.” —Vaughan 
to Cromwell from Windsor, L. & P. V, No. 1299. 
Item 164. Age 41. Summer, 1532 
“The kyng [was] in progresse this Sommer, . ."— 
Hall Uy, p. 212 @ 2. 
Item 165. Age 41. October 11, 1532 
Henry went from Dover to Calais with Anne Boleyn. 
—Haill, Il, p. 213. 
Item 166. Age 41. October 11-21, 1532 


Henry in Calais inspecting the “walles, towers, and 
Bulwerkes, and devised certain newe fortificacions for the 
maintenance and defense of the toune.”—Hall, II, pp. 
213-14. 

Item 167. Age 41. October 21, 1532 


Henry rode on horseback from Calais to Boulogne, ac- 
companied by the French king from Marquise. They 
hawked and did “other princely pastime” on the way; 
distance c. thirty miles. 


Item 168. Age 41. October 25, 1532 
Henry returned to Calais with the French king and it 
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would appear both rode horseback during all the journey. 
—AHiall, Il, p. 217-18. 


Item 169. Age 41. October 27, 1532 


Henry gave a great banquet in Calais to the French 
king. There were three courses, the first of forty dishes, 
the second of sixty and the final of seventy; and then they 
“daunsed a while.” It is distinctly stated that both mon- 
archs danced. —Hall, II, 220. 


Item 170. Age 41. October 30, 1532 


Henry on horseback accompanied the French king out 
of Calais to the French territory where they parted. The 
distance Henry then rode is uncertain, but it was probably 
not more than several miles each way.—Ibid. 


Item 171. Age 41. November 14, 1532 
Henry returned to Dover—Hall, II, 221 @ 4. 


Historical Note: Catherine of Aragon and Mary now 
for ever separated. 


Item 172. Age 41. November 16, 1532 


“ 


. . the Duke [Norfolk] came and said that, owing 
to a sudden catarrh and toothache which had seized him, 
the King could not receive us till after his dinner. . , 
[Later on same day] The King was standing by a win- 
dow. . . I saw plainly that it was not a feigned indispo- 
sition, but that he was really suffering at the time. . ."— 
De Sauch and Chapuys from ?London to Charles V, 
C.S.P. Span. IV, ii, No. 1188. 


Tiem 173. Age 41. November 21, 1532 


“The King was standing by one of the windows in his 
chamber.”—Ibid. 


tiem 174. Age 41. November 26, 1532 


“Since . . . the roth this king has returned here after 
spending a few days at Dover and the neighbouring sea 
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coast for the purpose of having harbours constructed in 
the said town. . . After dinner went to the King, who 
was in short coat, ready for hunting in the Park.”— 
Chapuys from London to Charles V, C.S.P. Span. V, 
No. 1579. 


Item 175. Age 41. December 16, 1532 


“He [the Nuncio from Rome} was then told [in the 
presence of Norfolk, the Council] and others] that hav- 
ing taken some pills for the gout the King was unable to 
receive him . . . The truth is that the King had taken no 
medicine at all that day; it was only an excuse of his. , .” 
—Chapuys from London to Charles V, C.8.P. Span., IV, 
ti, No. 1033. In L. & P. the date is given as of the 
fifteenth. 


Historical Note: Henry and Anne Boleyn married 
circa January 25, 1533. 


Item 176. Age 41. February 3, 1533 


“The King is in good health, and will open Parliament 
. . . tomorrow.”—Montpesat to Francis J, from Lon- 
don, L. & P. VI, No. 110. 


Item 177. Age 41. February 9, 1533 


“The King yesterday went for the second time to the 
House and sat ona throne. . ."—Chapuys from London 
to Charles V, C.8, P. Span. IV, ii, No. 1047. 


litem 178. Age 41. March 15, 1533 


“I was with him [Henry] two hours this morning, 
walking and talking in his garden.”—Chapuys to Charles 
V from London, L. & P, VI, No. 234; also C.S.P. Span. 
IV, ii, No. 1056. 


ttem 179. Age 42. July 17, 1533 


“Today I received your letter dated London 17 July, 
with news of the good health of the King. . .’—Browne 
to Cromwell from Lyons, L. & P. VI, No. 891. 
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Item 180, Age 42. Summer, 1533 


“This season the kyng kepte his progresse about Lon- 
don because of the Quene.”—Hail, II, 242 @ 2. Eliza- 
beth was born September 7. 


tiem 181. Age 42. August 6, 1533 


“T never saw the King merrier than he is now, and 
there is the best pastime in hunting the red deer .. . 
The King intended to go to Farnham, from thence to 
East Hampstead, and so to Windsor; but in consequence 
of the sweat, he was fain to remove from Guildford to 
Sutton . . . And now within these eight days he cometh 
again to Windsor, . . .”——Russell to Lisle from Sutton, 
L. & P. V1, No. 948. 


Item 182. Age 42. August —, 1533 


“. . . itisto be feared . . . that the [expected] child 
will be weak, owing to his father’s constitution and habits 
of life."—Notices from England supplied by Mons. de 
Gambaro in Rome. L. & P. VI, App. No. 7,\* dated 
as given here by the ed. of the L. & P. 


Item 183. Age 42. August 19, 1533 


“The King . . . [is] in good health and merry.” — 
Tayllour to Lisle from London, L. & P. VI, No. 100. 


ANNE BoLeyn’s First PREGNANCY—ELIZABETH 
Born September 7, 1533; died March 24, 1603 


Item 184. Age 42. September 17, 1533 


“The bearer will give you a packet of letters... with 
news of the good health of the King . . .”—Dinteville 
from Londen to Lisle, L. & P. VI, No. 1134 


“The L. & P. spells Gambaro in the text and Gambara in the Index. 
‘The former, of course, is correct. Hackett (p. 228, Ch. XLII, Am. ed.) 
says that “the Spaniatds were reporting Norfolk as saying” the above 
quoted words, There is no authority for fastening them upon Norfolk, 

L 
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dtem 185. Age 42. September 26, 1533 


“. |. the King hawks every day with goshawks and 
others . . . vix., Leyners, sparhowkes, and merlions, 
both before noon and after, when the weather is fine.”— 
Kingston to Lisle from Waltham Abbey, L. & P. VI, 
No. 1153. 


ftem 186. Age 42. October 25, 1533 


“Has received his letter of 25 October with good news 
of the King’s health . . ."—Vannes to Cromwell from 
Marseilles, L. & P. V1, No. 1399. 


Item 187. Age 42. ¢. January 23, 1534 


“About five days ago this King, having received des- 
patches from his ambassador in France, sent for the 
French one resident in this Court, and kept him till three 
o'clock in the morning.”—Chapuys from London to 
Charles V, C.S.P. Span. V, i, No. 7, 24 @ 4. 


ANNE Botryn—SEconp PREGNANCY—MISCARRIAGE 


(Pregnancy first reported January 28, 1534, by letter 
from Chapuys from London to Charles V: “‘Anne de 
Boulans is now in the family way again."—C.S.P. Span. 
V,i, No. 7, p. 21 @ 2. 

A further reference to this pregnancy is in a letter 
from Tayllour to Lisle from Greenwich dated April 27, 
1534: “The Queen hath a goodly belly, praying our Lord 
to send us a good prince.’"—L. & P. VII, No. 556. 

Another contemporary allusion to this gestation is in a 
letter of February 26 from Chapuys in London to 
Charles V: “[Henry said Elizabeth—born seventeen 
years after Mary—was his only heir] until he had a son, 
which he thought would happen soon.”—L. & P, VII, 
No. 232, p. 94 @ 2. While the final mention of the ex- 
pected event is in “Instruction to my Lord of Rocheford 
[Anne Boleyn’s brother who was soon to die with her] 
whom the King now sends to the French King, [at the 
end of the first week of July to arrange a meeting in 
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France between the two kings. He—Rocheford—] is 
to say that the Queen his mistress . . . wishes . . .the 
interview deferred, as the time would be very inconven- 
ient to her . . . Her reasons are that being so far gone 
with child, she could not cross the sea with the King...” 
L, & P. VII, No. 958. The Queen of Navarre, sister 
of the French king, may be able to come to Calais with 
her brother in April next."® 


Historical Note: The Pope on March 23 declared 
legal the marriage of Henry and Catherine of Aragon. 


Item 188. Age 42. May 17, 1534 


“. , . the King and Queen being merry . . . remove 
this day from Greenwich to Rugemont . . .”—-Bryan to 


Lisle from Greenwich, L. & P. VII, No. 682. 


Item 189. Age 42. May 29, 1534 


“.. . the King . . . was in a hurry to go hunting 
. . ."—Chapuys from London to Charles V, L. & P. 
VII, No. 726; also in C.S.P. Span. V, i, No. 60, p. 171 
@ 2. 


Item 190. Age 43. June 11, 1534 


“The King [is] in good health.”—Ryngeley to Lisle 
from Hampton Court, L. & P. VII, No. 823. 


ftem 191. Age 43. June 26, 1534 


“ 


. . the king [is] merry.”—Ryngeley to Lisle from 
Hampton Court, L. & P, VII, No. 888. 


“This pregnancy brings to the fore the distinction between abortion 
and miscarriage. The general practice among medical writers appears 
to be to call an abortion an expulsion of the foetus before the fifth month. 
Between the end of the fourth month and the beginning of the eighth 
month an expulsion is a miscarriage—and after the beginning of the 
eighth month the proper term is premature labour. So, in this particular 
case, as Anne on April 27 bad “a goodly belly,” and swelling, as already 
said, does not begin until the end of the fourth month and she was “far 
gone with child” at the end of the first week in July, it is evident we are 
dealing with a miscarriage and not an abortion. 
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Item 192. Age 43. July 7, 1534 
Henry working on Sunday—L. & P. VII, No. 957. 


litem 193. Age 43. July 9, 1534 


“Shooting. [i.e. with the bow, as the original Latin 
shows: tela emiserunt]"—Wynter to Cromwell from-~-, 
L. & P. VII, No. 964. 


Item 194. Age 43. November 28, 1534 


“There have been dances and games of tennis, and the 
King exercised himself in both . . .”—Chapuys from 
London to Charles V, L. & P. VII, No. 1482. 


Item 195. Age 43. December 5, 1534 


“On St. Andrew's Eve, instead of going to vespers, he 
[Henry] played tennis with the Admiral [French] and 
next day with another . . ."—Chapuys from ?London 
to Charles V, L. & P. VII, No. 1507. 


Ttem 196. Age 43. ¢. February 27, 1535 
“. . . on that day word was brought that [the King] 
could not give me audience on account of hoarseness and 
ill health.’—Diary of Peter Suavenius, L. & P. VIII, 
No. 1178. 


Anne BorEyN—Tuirp PreGNancy—MiIscaRRIAGE 


(Pregnancy first reported in a letter from Kyngston to 
Lisle from Greenwich, June 24, 1535: ‘‘. . . Her Grace 
has as fair belly as I have ever seen.”—L. & P. VIII, 
No. 919. 

There is no further account of the pregnancy, and as 
Anne is reported on October 1 and 2 (vide Items Nos. 
203, 204 and 205 post) to be “in good health,” “merry 
and hawks daily,” and as “‘very merry,” it would appear 
reasonable to conclude that she had had a miscarriage 
and had recovered fromit. As the abdomen, as just said, 
does not begin swelling until the end of the fourth month 
and as there was much swelling required to make Kyng- 
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ston report that Anne had “‘as fair belly as he had ever 
seen,” the chances are all in favour of the view that at 
that time Anne was much more than four months along, 
so that again we are dealing, in all probability, with a 
miscarriage and not abortion.) 


Item 197. Age 44. June 24, 1535 


“The King [is] well . . ."—Kyngston from Green- 
wich to Lisle, L. & P. VII, No. 919. 


Item 198. Age 44. June —, but c. 24-25, 1535 


“No news but the King [is] merry.”—-Collpepar to 
Lady Lisle from —, L. & P. VIII, No. 928. 


Item 199. Age 44. June 30, 1535 


“Sends [an] interpretation of a chapter of the Apoc- 
alypse which was played on the eve of St. John. To see 
it the King went thirty miles from here, walked ten miles 
at 2:00 o'clock at night with a two-handed sword, and 
got into a house where he could see everything. He was 
so pleased at seeing himself cutting off the heads of the 
clergy that in order to laugh at his ease and encourage 
the people he discovered himself.’"—Chapuys from 
London to Granville, L. & P. VII, No. 949; ident in 
C.S.P. Span., V, i, No. 179. 


Item 200. Age 44. Summer of 1535 


“The King’s gestes [movements] the XXVii year of 
his reign—Windsor to Bristow, Monday sth July, Wind- 
sor to Reading, and there Tuesday and Wednesday .. . 
three days 12 miles. Thursday 8th July, Reading to 
Ewelme, and there Friday, 2 days, 10 miles. Saturday, 
roth July, to Abingdon, and there till Monday, three 
days, 8 miles. Tuesday 13 July, to Langley, and there 
till Friday, 12 miles. Saturday 17 July, to Sydley, and 
there till Thursday, 14 miles. Friday 23 July, Sedley to 
Tewkesbury, and there till Monday, 7 miles. Tuesday 
27 July, Tewkesbury, to Gloucester, and there till Sun- 
day, 7 miles. Monday, 2 August, Gloucester to Berkeley 
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Heron, and there till Sunday, 15 miles. Monday, 9 
August, Berkeley Heron to Thornbury, and there till 
Monday, 5 miles. Tuesday, 17 August, Thornbury to 
Bristowe, and there till Friday, 10 miles. Saturday, 21 
August, Bristowe to Acton, Mr. Poyntz’s place, and there 
Sunday, 7 miles. Monday, 23 August, Acten to Mr. 
Walshe's where he dwelleth, and there till Wednesday, 
6 miles. Thursday, 26 August, from Mr. Walshe’s te 
Bromham, and there till Wednesday, 12 miles. Thurs- 
day, 2 September, Bromham to Whofall, and there till 
Monday... Tuesday, 7 September, Whofall to Thruk- 
stone, there till Thursday, 12 miles. Friday, 10 Septem- 
ber, Thruckeston to Mr. Pryor's Horsborne to Win- 
chester, and there till Wednesday, 10 miles. Thursday, 
16 September, Winchester to Bishop’s Waltham, and 
there till Tuesday, 7 miles. Wednesday, 22 September, 
Waltham to Alsford, 7 miles, Thursday, 23 September, 
Alsford to Alton, to dinner, that night to Farnham, and 
there till Sunday, 14 miles. Monday, 27 September, 
Farnham to Easthamstede, and there till Thursday, 12 
miles. Friday, 1 October, from Easthamstede to Wind- 
sor, and there during the King’s pleasure, 6 miles.”— 
L. & P. VIII, No. 989. 


Item 201. Age 44. July 11, 1535 


“. , . the King does not seem to be very much afraid 
either of Frenchmen or others, for he is more given to 
matters of dancing and ladies than he ever was.”— 
Chapuys from London to Charles V, L. & P. VIII, No. 
1018, 

Item 202. Age 44. August 10, 1535 
“The King is still on the confines of Wales hunting 


. . ."—Chapuys from London to Charles V, L. & P. 
IX, No. 58. 


Ttem 203. Age 44. October 1, 1535 


“He [Henry], the Queen, and .. . the Court were in 
good health and merry.”—Bishop of Exeter to Arundell 
from Shaftesbury, L. & P. IX, No. 555. 
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Item 204. Age 44. October 2, 1535 


“The King and Queen is merry and hawks daily. . .” 
—Graynfeld from Winchester to Lisle, L. €? P. 1X, No. 
525. 

Item 205. Age 44. October 9, 1535 


“His Grace has been in Hampshire from about the 
1oth September . . . The King and Queen were very 
merry in Hampshire."—Wyndesore from Est Meon to 
Lisle, L. & P. IX, No. 571. 


Item 206. Age 44. October 16, 1535 


“The King . . . has changed his giests and will be at 
my poor house of Basing on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and on Thursday night at Mr. Seymour's place at Elve- 
tham; at Hertford Bridge on Friday; Saturday and Sun- 
day at Easthamstede, and Monday at Windsor.”— 
Paulet to Cromwell from Basing, L. & P. 1X, No. 620. 


Item 207. Age 44. October 19, 1535 


“The King’s Grace is ‘mery;’ he and the Queen remove 
from the Vyne, on Friday to Easthamsted, and on Tues- 
day to Windsor.”—Briant to Cromwell from the Vyne, 
L. & P. 1X, No. 639. 


Item 208. Age 44. November 22, 1535 
“After the carl of Kildare had been hunting for a fort- 


night with the King, he was put in the Tower . . .”— 
Dr. Ortiz to the Empress from Rome, L. & P. IX, No. 


873. 


Item 209. Age 44. After January 8 and before 
January 21, 1536 


“|. . [Henry] has run some courses (couru quelques 


lances) at Greenwich.”—Chapuys from London to 
Charles V, L. & P. X, No. 141, p. 51 @ last line. 
Item 210. Age 44. January 24, 1536 
“On the eve of Conversion of St. Paul (Jan. 17), the 
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King being mounted on a great horse to run at the lists 
[at Greenwich], both fell so heavily that every one 
thought it a miracle he was not killed, but he sustained 
no injury."—Chapuys to Granvelle, from the English 
Court, L. & P. X, No. 200. 

“The French king said that the king of England had 
fallen from his horse, and been for two hours without 
speaking . . . [he] has not improved in consequence of 
his fall . . ."——Dr. Ortiz from Rome, 6 March, to the 
Empress, L. & P. X, No. 427, p. 172 @ last par. 


ANNE BoLEyN—-FourTH PREGNANCY—ABORTION 


(Male foetus expelled January 29, 1536. All known 
references immediately follow) 


Item 211. Age 44. January 29, 1536 


“On the day that the Queen [Catherine of Aragon] 
was buried this King’s concubine miscarried of a child, 
who had the appearance of a male about three and a half 
months old... the concubine herself has since at- 
tempted to throw all the blame on the duke of Norfold, 
whom she hates, pretending the mishap was entirely 
owing to the shock she received when, six days before, he 
came to announce to her the King’s fall from his horse. 
Upon the whole, the general opinion is that the concue 
bine’s miscarriage was entirely owing to defective con- 
stitution and her utter inability to bear male children, 
whilst others imagine that the fear of the King treating 
her as he had treated his late Queen—which is not un- 
likely, considering his behaviour towards a damsel of the 
Court, named Miss Seymour, to whom he has latterly 
made very valuable presents—is the real cause of it all.” 
—Chapuys from London to Charles V, C.S.P. Span. V, 
ii, No. 17, p. 39- 

“La Ana’ was so upset [by Henry’s fall ante] that 
she miscarried of a son. This is news to thank God for 

. is a great mercy that his [Henry’s} paramour mis- 
carried of a son.”—Dr. Ortiz from Rome Mar. 6 to the 
Empress, L. & P. X, No. 427, p. 172, last par. 
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Item 212. Age 44. February 4, 1536 


“The King is merry and in perfect health.”—Crom- 
well to Gardiner from “the Rolls,” L. & P. X, No. 255. 


Trem 213. Age 44. May 18, 1536 


“{Speaking of Jane Seymour—who became betrothed 
to Henry the day after Anne Boleyn was beheaded—and 
whom Henry married on the 3oth. Anne died on the 
1gth, seventeen days after her arrest] I leave you to 
judge whether, being English and Jong having frequented 
the Court, ‘si elle ne tiendroit pas a conscience de navoir 
pourveu et prevenu de savoir que cest de faire nopces’ [if 
she would not in fact supply and have knowledge before- 
hand of what marriage means]. Perhaps the King will 
only be too glad to be so far relieved of difficulty. Fur- 
ther, according to the account of him by the Concubine, 
he has neither vigour nor competence; and besides he may 
make a condition in the marriage that she be a virgin, and 
when he has a mind to divorce her he will find enough of 
witnesses.”"—Chapuys from London to Perrenot, L. & P. 
X, No. gor. 


Item 214. Age 44. May 19, 1536 


“. . . the King said that he believed that more than 
an hundred had criminal relations with Anne Boleyn... 
the newly-created bishops . . . encouraged herand .. . 
have taught her that according to their sect, it was allow- 
able for a woman to ask for aid in other quarters, even 
among her own relatives, whenever the husband was not 
considered suitable [?physically] or sufficiently strong 
enough to satisfy her sexual desires . . .”—-Chapuys 
from London to Granvelle, L. & P. X, No. 909. 


Item 215. Age 44. May 19, 1536 


“. .. letters state that in order to have a son who 
might be attributed to the King, she committed adultery 
with a singer who taught her to play on instruments.”— 
Dr. Ortiz from Rome to the Empress, L. & P. X, No. 


947+ 
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Trem 216. Age 45. August 9, 1536 


“I follow the King, who has gone out hunting with the 
Queen . . .The King has a good sport today at the red 
deer and killed twenty stags and staggards and no ras- 
cal.”~Bryan to Cromwell from Charssey, L. & P. XI, 
No. 250. 


Item 217. Age 45. August 12, 1536 


“The King had lately told him that he felt himself al- 
ready growing old, and doubted whether he should have 
any child by the Queen; . . ."—Chapuys from London 
to Charles V, L. & P. XI, No. 285. 


Item 218. Age 45. September 7, 1536 


“The King is away hunting with the Queen, as is his 
custom every year, and he stays out hunting longer than 
usual.”—-Dr, Ortiz from Rome to the Empress, L. & P. 
XI, No. 423. 


Item 219. Age 45. September 24, 1536 


“.. . the Princess [Mary—-thus ignoring Elizabeth] 
will go to the Court and be named heiress of the Crown 
in default of issue by the present Queen, and none is ex- 
pected on account of the complexion and disposition 
[complexion y disposicion. The true meaning is “consti- 
tution and state of health’) of the King.”"--Dr. Ortiz 
from Rome to the Empress, L. & P. XI, No. 493. The 
translation in the L. & P. is, of course, meaningless. 


Item 220. Age 45. November 17, 1536 
“The King and Queen in good health . . .”’—Halle 
from London to Lisle, L. & P. XI, No. 1097. 
Ttem 221. Age 45. December 23, 1536 


“The King is at Greenwich, where he intends to keep 
Christmas with as great mirth and triumph as ever was.” 
—Lee from London to Lisle, L. & P. XI, No. 1358. 





THE GIANT 
likely Honthorst or C. Mytens. Copyright of the 
byshire seat, Chatsworth, it is at present. 


By an unknown artist, very 
Duke of Devonshire, in whose Det 
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dtem 221a. Age 45. March 24, 1537 


“I dreamed that the King was dead, but he will die 
one day suddenly, his leg will kill him, and then we shall 
have jolly stirring."—Trial of Lord Montague, Baga de 
Secretis, P.R.O. 

This is the earliest contemporary reference to any 
trouble with Henry's legs. 


Item 222. Age 4s. April 30, 1537 


“The King goes seldom abroad because his leg is some- 
thing sore . . ."~—Husce from London to Lisle, L. & P. 
XII, i, No. 1068. 


Ttem 223. Age 45. May 26, 1537 


“Glad to hear that the King and Queen are merry." — 
Suffolk to Cromwell from Hoxun (Suffolk), L. & P. 
XII, i, No. 1284. 


Item 224. Age 46. June 6, 1537 


“The King is in good health and disposition, the more 
because the Queen is quick with child. God send her 
good deliverance of a prince, to the joy of all faithful 
subjects."——Cromwell to Wyatt from “the Rolls,” L. & 
P. XII, ii, No. 41. 


Item 225. Age 46. June 10, 1537 


“The King and Queen are in good health and merry.” 
—cCountess of Rutland to Lady Lisle from Hampton 
Court, L. & P. XU, ii, No. 66. 


Item 226. Age 46. June 12, 1537 


After giving four reasons for not coming to York as 
he had long planned, Henry writes: “Thus we have de- 
clared to you the causes that have specially moved us to 
put off our intended journey, which you are to set forth 
as above expressed. But to be frank with you, which you 
must keep to yourself, a humour has fallen into our legs, 
and our physicians advise us not to go far in the heat of 
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the year, even for this reason only.”——Henry to Norfolk 
from the Court, L. & P. XII, ii, No. 77. 


dtem 227. Age 46. July 11, 1537 


“His majesty answered that [you could] meet his 
Grace (Henry] daily at hunting and keep him company 
all day till night, for the present . . . The King useth 
himself more like a good fellow than like a king among 
us that be here, and thank God! I never saw him mer- 
rier.”——Russell to Cromwell, from “Gillford,” L. & P. 
XU, ii, No. 242. 


Item 228. Age 46. July 22, 1537 


“The King’s jests made the 22nd day of July 

“Thursday St. Anne’s Day 26 July from Esthamstede 
to Sonnynghall, and there the King . . . to Windsor, 7 
days, 4 miles. Thursday 2 Aug. from thence to Windsor 
and there 5 days, 5 miles. Wednesday 8 Aug. thence, 
the King apart, to Mysildyn, and there that night 1 day, 
12 miles. Thursday 9 Aug. thence to Dunstable and 
there Friday 2 days, 13 miles. Saturday the rith to 
Ampthill, 8 miles, and there 6 days. Friday the 17th to 
Grafton, 15 miles, and there 10 days. Monday 27th to 
Ampthill, 15 miles, and there 5 days. Saturday 1 Sept. 
to Dunstable and there all Sunday, 8 miles. Monday 3 
Sept. to Misildyn and there that night, 13 miles.”— 
Hatteclyff to Norfolk, L. & P. XII, ii, No. 430. 


dtem 229. Age 46. September —, 1537 


“I thank you for the news of the King’s good health 
. . .’——Audeley from Berechurch to Cromwell, L. & P. 
XII, ii, No. 736. 


Item 230. Age 46. October 2-3, 1537 


“).. the King . .. riding to Hanworth.”—Fitz- 
william to Cromwell from —, L. & P. XII, ii, No. 814. 


Item 231. Age 46. November 3, 1537 
“The King is in good health and merry as a widower 
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may be.”’—Wallop to Lisle from London, L, & P. XII, 
ii, No. 1023. Queen Jane died Oct. 24. 


Item 232. Age 46. November 27, 1537 


“The King is merry . . .”—Byrcke to Lisle from 
London, L. & P. XII, ii, No. 1136. 


Item 233. Age 46. March 17, 1538 


“The King . . . had a cold."—Tarbes and Castillon 
to Francis I from London, L, & P. XIII, i, No. 562. 


Ttem 234. Age 46. March 12, 1538 


“. . . the French ambassadors sent to ask for an audi- 


ence from this king, which was not granted at first on 
the excuse of a severe cold that had come suddenly upon 
him, and which prevented his seeing any one . . . At last 
on the 18th the ambassadors had audience . . ."— 
Chapuys to the Queen of Hungary from London, C.S.P. 
Span. V, ii, No. 220. 


Tiem 235. Age 46. May 2, 1538 


“This day the King removes to Hampton Court, thence 
to Chertsey, and so to Chelsea, Hackney, Waltham, 
Hunsdon, and then to Greenwich. It will probably be 
twenty days before he returns.”—Husee to Lisle from 
London, L. & P. XIII, i, No. 902. 


Item 236. Age 46. May 14, 1538 


“The King has had stopped one of the fistulas of his 
legs, and for ten or twelve days the humours which had 
no outlet were like to have stifled him, so that he was 
sometime without speaking, black in the face, and in 
great danger. God knows if that cheered the Lords 
here, seeing the things that would supervene in such a 
case... I] hear, however, that one party is for the 
young prince, and the other for Madame Mary. But the 
King is now so well that no one ever expected it.”—Cas- 
tillon to Montmorency from the English Court, L. & P. 
XIII, i, No. 995. 
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Tiem 237. Age 46. May 16, 1538 


“.. . his Grace went to the Prince ‘and there solaced 


all this day, with much mirth and joy, dallying with him 
in his arms a long space, and so holding him in a window 
to the sight and great comfort of all the people.’-— 
Richard Crawell to Cromwell from Royden, L. & P. 
XIII, i, No. ro1r. 


Item 238. Age 47. July 16, 1538 


a 


. the King hath good pastime here and as merry 
as ever I did see his Grace.”—Kyngston to Cromwell 
from Chobbam Courte, L. & P. XIII, i, No. 1392. 


Item 239. Age 47. July 18, 1538 


“. . . the King is gone to visit his ports and havens, 


and to make, as they call it here, his progress until 
Michaelmas.""—Castillon from London to Francis I, 
L. & P, XIU, i, No. 1405. 


ftem 240. Age 47. July 21, 1538 


“. . . his Grace with his noblemen went to the park to 


shoot the popingaey.”—L. & P. XIII, i, No. 1431, from 
“Ocking.” 
Item 241. Age 47. August 3, 1538 
“|. . they went together to the King, who was hunt- 
ing forty miles from London . . .”—Castillon and Las- 
signy from Kingston to Francis I, L. & P. XIII, ii, No. 
26. 
Item 242. Age 47. August 17, 1538 
“. , . the King went hunting from place to place.”-— 
Chapuys from London to Mendoza, L. & P. XII, ii, No. 
232. 


Item 243. Age 47. October 11, 1538 


“The King [would see him had he not] taken some 
light preservative medicine and intends taking a bath to- 
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morrow.”-—Chapuys from London to the Queen of 
Hungary, L. & P. XUI, ii, No. 585. 


Item 244. Age 47. October 17, 1538 


“The King [is} merry and in good health.”"—Deve- 
reux to Lisle from London, L. & P. XIII, ii, No. 631. 


Item 245. Age 47. November 19, 1538 


“The king removed from Westminster on Tuesday 19 
Nov., and, thank God, was never merrier.”—Warner to 
Fitzwater from London, L. & P. XIII, ii, No. 884. 


Ttem 246. Age 47. November 28, 1538 


“The King is} merry.”"—Cromwell to Wyatt from 
London, L, & P. XIII, ii, No. 924. 


Ttem 247. Age 47. November —, 1538 


“. . he had a sore leg that no pore man wold be glad 
off, and that he shold not lyve long for all his auctoryte 
next God.”—-Statement of Sir Geoffrey Pole, L. & P. 
XIII, ii, No. 800. 


Tiem 248. Age 47. January 9, 1539 


“The King... walked direct to _mass.’—Chapuys 
from London to Charles V, L. & P. XIV, i, No. 37, p. 


17@1. 
liem 249. Age 47. March 9, 1539 
Henry “rode to Dover."—Hail, II, p. 284 @ 3. 


Item 250. Age 47. May 15, 1539 


“This present Holy Thursday eve the King took his 
barge to Whitehall and rowed up to Lambeth. He had 
his drums and fifes playing, and rowed up and down the 
Thames for an hour after evensong . . . I was told by 
those of the King’s chapel and by Kellegrew that upon 
Good Friday last the King crept to the cross from the 
chapel door upwards devoutly and served the priest to 
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mass that same day . . ."—-Worth to Lisle from Lon- 
don, L. & P. XIV, i, No. 967. 


Item 251. Age 48. June 9, 1539 


“The King, who in some former years has been soli- 
tary and pensive, now gives himself up to amusement, 
going to play every night upon the Thames, with harps, 
chanters, and all kinds of music and pastime. He evi- 
dently delights now in painting and embroidery, having 
sent men to France, Flanders, Italy and elsewhere for 
masters of this art, and also for musicians and other 
ministers of pastime. All his people think this is a sign 
of his desire to marry if he should find an agreeable 
match.”—Marillac to Montmorency from London, L. 
& P. XIV, i, No. 1092. 


Item 252. Age 48. June 30, 1539 


“The King removes this night unto Bedyngham.. . 
then to Hampton Court, thence on the 8 July, towards 
Portsmouth, and so continues his progress.”—~Husee to 
Lisle from London, L. & P. XIV, i, No. 1182. 


Item 253. Age 48. July 12, 1539 


“The King then rode hunting.”—Graynfeld to Lisle 
from London, L. & P. XIV, i, No. 1252. 


Trem 254. Age 48. August 12, 1539 


“, . « went to the King, who was on his progress about 
60 miles from London in the direction of Southampton 
... The King continues his progress, gradually ap- 
proaching London . . ."—Marillac to Montmorency, 
from —, L. & P. XIV, ii, No. 35. 


Tiem 255. Age 48. September 12, 1539 


“The King has been somewhat a crased [old English 
for weakened] through a cold and kept within yesterday; 
but today has been abroad and killed half a score of stags 
with the ladies.”-—Southampton to Cromwell, from 
Ampthill, L. & P. XIV, ii, No. 152. 
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Item 256. Age 48. September 12, 1539 


“, .. by the advice of the physicians the King’s 
Majesty went betimes to bed, whose Highness slept until 
two of the clock in the morning, and then his Grace rose 
to go to the stool which, by working of the pills and 
glister [more properly clyster, enema, old English from 
the Greek xAvothe syringe] that his Highness had taken 
before, had a very fair siege, as the said physicians 
have made report; not doubting but the worst is past 
by their perseverance, to no danger of any further grief 
to remain in him, and the hinder part of the night until 
10 of the clock this morning his Grace had very good 
rest, and his Grace findeth himself well, saving his High- 
ness saith he hath a little soreness in his body.”——Hen- 
nege to Cromwell from Hampthill, L. & P. XIV, ii, No. 
153. 


Tiem 257. Age 48. September 14, 1539 


“The King is in as good temper and prosperous health 
as ever he was.”—Hennege to Cromwell from Hampt- 
hill, L. & P. XIV, ii, No. 163. 


Item 258. Age 48. September 15, 1539 


. this King has finished his progress and retired 
to Windsor . . .”—Marillac to Montmorency from 
London, L. & P. XIV, ii, No. 169. 


tiem 259. Age 48. September 15, 1539 


“Since you Jeft the Court, the King has been a little 
sick of a cold, ‘halffe ferrying a grugge off an ague’ [I 
cannot find an explanation of these terms], but is now 
well. Last night he had as fair a mask and was as merry 
as he has been this good while. He departs on Thursday 
to Dunstable to bed and on Friday to the Moore, where 
he will be Saturday and Sunday all day, and so to Wind- 
sor.”—Bryan to Cromwell from Ampthill, L. & P. XIV, 
ii, No. 176. 

M 
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litem 260. Age 48. September 21, 1539 
“The King is quiet and merry . . ."—Denny from 
The More to Cromwell, L. & P. XIV, ii, No. 201. 
Item 261. Age 48. September 26, 1539 


“This King is in very good health, being as active and 
joyous as his ministers ever saw him.”—Marillac from 
Hampton Court to Francis I, L. & P. XIV, ii, No, 222. 


dtem 262. Age 48. October 1, 1539 
“The King is well . . .’—Richard Cromwell from 
Windsor to Cromwell, L. & P. XIV, ii, No. 266. 
Item 263. Age 48. October 5, 1539 


“The King [is] merry and in prosperous estate."— 
Sandys from Windsor to Lady Lisle, L. & P. XIV, ii, 
No. 283. 


Item 264. Age 48. October 6, 1539 


“The King is in good health and merry.”—Richard 
Cromwell to Cromwell from Windsor, L. & P. XIV, it, 
No. 290. 


Item 265. Age 48. October 26, 1539 
“”.. the King [is] in health."—De Mottesfount to 
Lisle, L. & P. XIV, ii, No. 396. 
Item 266. Age 48. January 3, 1540 


Henry was at the reception of Anne of Cleves at 
Shooters Hill ‘mounted on a goodly courser . . .” He 
rode from there to Greenwich Castle, some 3-4 miles— 
Hall, ll, p. 298 @ 1. The couple were wedded on the 
6th; and divorced on July 9 following. 


Item 267. Age 48. January 231, 1540 


“The King [is] merry . . ."—Norres to Lady Lisle, 
from Calais, L. & P. XV, No. 135. 
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Item 268. Age 48. c. February 10, 1540 


“She was glad to hear of the King’s health.”—Sadler 
to Henry VIII, from Edinburgh, L. & P. XV, No. 248, 
P91 @4. 


Item 269. Age 48. Spring, 1540 


When the country was threatened with invasion, Henry 
“in his awne persons, without any deley toke very labor- 
ious and paineful journeies towardes the sea coastes,”— 
Hail, Il, No. 286 @ 3. 


Item 270. Age 48. May 8, 1540 


Henry ‘sate in his new gate house at his Palace at 
Westminster, where he viewed the whole company...” 
He was reviewing the troops of London. —Heall, II, 289 
@ 4 

Historical Note: Henry weds Catherine Howard July 
28, the day Cromwell is beheaded. 


Item 271. Age 49. August 6-16, 1540 


“. . . the King [is] gone to the chase . . .""—Maril- 
lac from — to Montmorency, L. & P. XV, No. 976. 


Item 272. Age 49. September 3, 1540 


“The King lately at the chase spoke very graciously 
'—Marillac from London to Francis I, L. & P. 
XVI, No. 11 @ last par. 


Item 273. Age 49. September 17, 1540 


“ 


. the King [is] with a small company hunting 
about 20 miles from this . . .—Marillac from London 
to Francis I, L. & P. XVI, No. 59 @ last par. 


tiem 274. Age 49. September 21, 1540 


Cranmer “‘does not wish to mention it to the King till 
he is recovered of his disease.” —Cranmer to Wriothesley 
from Lamhith, L. & P. XVI, No. 69. 
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Item 275. Age 49. November 16, 1540 


“Is glad to hear of Henry’s good health . . ."— 
Charles V from Namur to Henry, L. & P. XVI, No. 
358. 


Tiem 276. Age 49. December 4, 1540 


“On... the 24th ult. went to this King who was 
. at a little place called Hault quint (Woking) ... 
engaged in hawking, now that the season for hunting deer 
is passed . . . This King has taken a new rule of living; 
to rise between 5 and 6 a.m., hear mass at 7 a.m., and 
then ride until dinner time, which is 10 a.m. He says he 
feels much better thus in the country then when he re- 
sided all winter at his houses at the gates of this town 
{London ].”—Marillac from London to Francis I, L. & 
P. XVI, No. 311. 


Item 277. Age 49. December 23, 1540 


“On his return from the Queen‘s apartments, the King 
. . . taking me by the hand led me into his chamber . . . 
(after exchanging views, the account continues] After 
this the King bade his Privy Councillors withdraw, and 
taking me by the hand led me to the embrasure of the 
next window, made me sit down near him, and said . . .” 
—Chapuys to the Queen of Hungary from London, 
C.S.P, Span. V1, i, No. 144, p. 296 @ 4. 


Item 278. Age 49. January 4, 1541 


“At this time the King entered the room, and, after 
making a very low bow to Lady Ann [of Cleves who was 
making a call upon her successor, Catherine Howard], 
embraced and kissed her, upon which he and his queen sat 
down to supper . . .’—Chapuys from London to the 
Queen of Hungary, C.S.P. Span. VI, i, No. 149. 


tiem 279. Age 49. March 3, 1541 


Henry’s visiting various places as planned ‘was pre- 
vented by an illness which happened to him at Hampton 
Court, in the form of a slight tertian fever, which should 
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rather have profited than hurt him, for he is very stout 
(bien fort replet) ; but one of his legs, formerly opened 
and kept open to maintain his health, suddenly closed, to 
his great alarm, for, five or six years ago, in like case, he 
thought to have died. This time prompt remedy was 
applied, and he is now well and the fever gone. Besides 
the bodily malady he had a mal d’esprit . . . he said he 
had an unhappy people to govern whom he would shortly 
make so poor that they would not have the boldness nor 
the power to oppose him, and that most of his Privy 
Council . . . were only temporizing for their own profit, 
but he knew the good servants from the flatterers, and 
if God lent him health, he would take care that their 
projects should not succeed. Under this impression he 
spent Shrovetide without recreation, even of music, in 
which he used to take as much pleasure as any prince in 
Christendom, and stayed in Hampton Court with so little 
company that his Court resembled more a private family 
than a king’s train. Strangers who went thither were 
asked their business and despatched or sent back, as if 
to hide their mien and the King’s indisposition. If God 
disposed otherwise, no kingdom would be more afflicted 
with divisions than England."”—Marillac from London to 
Francis I, L. & P. XVI, No. 589. 


Item 280, Age 49. March 3, 1541 


“ 


. . this King’s life was really thought to be in dan- 
ger, not from the fever but from the leg, which often 
troubles him because he is very stout and marvellously 
excessive in drinking and eating, so that people worth 
credit say he is often of a different opinion in the morning 
than after dinner.”—Marillac from London to Mont- 
morency, L. & P. XVI, No. 590. 


Item 281. Age 49. March 10, 1541 


“The King is here with all his Court, and is well 
. » .’—Marillac from London to Montmorency, L. & 
P, XVI, No. 607. 
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Trem 282. Age 49. March 14, 1541 


“”. . perceiving the king of England had been indis- 
posed, has despatched . . . a gentleman of his Chamber 
to visit him.”—Francis I to Marillac from —, L. & P. 
XVI, No. 622. 


Item 283. Age 49. March 27, 1541 


“About eight days ago a gentleman of the Chamber of 
the king of France . . . sent, as far as I can gather, to 
visit this king on account of his last reported indisposi- 
tion, arrived here. He left yesterday for France, taking 
the road to Dover, where the King at present is attend- 
ing to the repair of the harbour and fortresses which he 
has been constructing in that locality for some time 
back.”"—Chapuys to the Queen of Hungary, C.S.P. Span. 
VI,i, No. 155. 


Item 284. Age 49. March 18, 1541 


“. .. went hunting with the King [of France] who 
told him Henry had been sick of a fever . . .”—Howard 
from Bleys to Henry VIII, L. & P. XVI, No. 633. 


Item 285. Age 49. April 1, 1541 


“Begged this King to grant him audience, who put it 
off till his return to Greenwich, saying (as is true) that 
he does not lay a single day in one place . . .”~—Marillac 
from London to Francis I, L. & P. XVI, No. 681. 


Item 286. Age 49. April 17, 1541 


Henry is at Dover, and going north [to York or Scot- 
land]if there is a rebellion there.—Chapuys from Lon- 
don to Charles V, L, & P. XVI, No. 733. 


Liem 287. Age 49. May 29, 1541 


Henry is preparing to go to the north border.— 
Marillac from ?London, L. & P. XVI, No. 868. 


PMs 





HENRY AT FIFTY 


Chalk drawing by Holbein, who made only one other portrait of Henry- 
that owned by the Duke of Devonshire. 
(Staatl, Graphischen Sammlung, Munich.) 
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Item 288. Age 50. June 30, 1541 


“Everyone here knows that the King today commences 
his progress, which extends as far as York, He will not 
return to this town until the end of October; as appears 
by a memorandum of the places he will pass . . . the 
company . . . may number 4,000 or 5,000 horse . . .” 
—~Marillac from London to Francis I, L. & P. XVI, 
No. 941. 


Item 289. Age so. July 25, 1541 


“. . . the King is hunting here and there, 60 or 80 
miles from this capital . . ."—-Chapuys from London 
to Charles V, L. & P. XVI, No. 1031; C.S.P. Span. 
VI, i, No. 175. 


Item 290. Age 50. August 12, 1541 


“The King’s fashion of proceeding in this progress is, 
wherever there are deer numerous, to enclose 200 or 300 
and then send in many greyhounds to kill them, that he 
may share them among the gentlemen of the country and 
of his Court . . . at Stamfort . . . and will be at Hork 
on the 25th.”—Marillac to Francis I from Lincoln, L. & 
P. XVI, No. 1089. 


Item 291. Age 50. August 12, 1541 


“.,. the King is upwards of 150 miles from this 
city.”"—-Chapuys from London to the Queen of Hungary, 
C.S.P. Span. VI, i, No. 178. 


Item 292. Age so. September 16, 1541 
Henry enters York.—Marillac from York to Francis 
I, L. & P. XVI, No. 561. 
Item 293. Age 50. November ?1, 1541 


Henry returned from York. Exact date not ascer- 
tained but it was certainly within the week containing 
November 1.—Hail, H, p. 313. On the 2nd at Hampton 
Court Henry was shown the proof of Catherine 
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Howard's unfaithfulness. On this, as on former prog- 
resses, Henry had one council in attendance and another 
sitting in London. 


Item 294. Age 50. November 26, 1541 


“The King, thank God, is well, being not a little 
troubled with this great affair [Catherine Howard's 
adultery].”-—Dudley to Rutland from Belvoir, L. & P. 
XVI, No. 1376. 


Tiem 295. Age 50. December 3, 1541 


... the King... has gone sporting in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city to relieve his mind . . ."—Cha- 
puys from London to Charles V, L. & P. XVI, No. 
1401. 


Item 296. Age so. December 7, 1541 


“. . . he [Henry] has gone 25 miles from here with 
no company but musicians and ministers of pastime.”— 
Marillac from London to Francis I, L. & P. XVI, No. 
1426. 


Item 297. Age 50. December 16, 1541 


“The King has left his Privy Council here, and is with 
a small company in the neighbourhood, seeking in pas- 
times to forget his brief, until it is time to come to Green- 
wich, where he spends Christmas.”—Marillac from 
London to Francis I, L. & P. XVI, No. 1457. 


Item 298. Age 50. December 18, 1541 


“Ever since the lord Privy Seal called on Chapuys, this 
King has been continually out in the fields to divert his 
ill-humour, and will not hear of business.”—Chapuys 
from London to Charles V, L. & P. XVI, No. 1459; 
Ibid., C.S.P. Span. V1, i, No. 215. 


Ttem 299. Age 50. December 29, 1§41 


“. . the King, though he had taken medicine that 
day and was not well, had a long conversation with 
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him . . ."—Chapuys from London to Queen of Hun- 
gary, L. & P. XVI, No. 1481; Ibid., C.S.P. Span. VI, i, 
No, 220. 


Item 300. Age 50. December 29, 1541 


Henry again takes medicine—Chapuys from London 
to Queen of Hungary, L. & P. XVI, No. 1482, p. 693, 
and par.; [dem, C.S.P. Span. V1, i, No. 221. Henry sent 
out word to the ambassador “that though he had taken 
medicine that very morning, and did not feel quite the 
thing, yet he would not let me go away without speaking 
to me again.” 


Ttem 301, Age 50. February 25, 1542 


“Since the execution [of Catherine Howard on the 
13th, on the spot where Anne Boleyn had been beheaded] 
the King has been in better spirits and more joyful than 
before, and during the three last days of Lent there has 
been much feasting and banqueting . . . The King did 
nothing else on the morning of that day than go from one 
chamber to another to inspect the lodgings prepared for 
the ladies, all of whom, generally speaking, he received 
with much gaiety .. .’—Chapuys from London to 
Charles V, C.S.P. Span. VI, i, No. 232, p. 473 @ 1. 


Item 302. Age 50. February 26, 1542 


“She was glad to hear that the King was well . . .°— 
Paget from Paris to Henry, referring to the Queen of 
Navarre, L. & P. XVII, No. 128, p. 53 @ 4. 


Item 303. Age so. March 17, 1542 


“,.. he [Henry] is already very stout and daily 
growing heavier, much resembling his maternal grand- 
father, King Edward, being about his age, in loving rest 
and fleeing trouble. He seems very old and grey since 
the malheur of this last queen, and will not yet hear of 
taking another, although he is ordinarily in company of 
ladies, and his ministers beg and urge him to marry 
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again.”—Marillac from London to Francis {, L. & P. 
XVII, No. 178. 


Item 304. Age 50. April 13, 1542 
“. .. the English . . . see that this King, whether 
he remarries or remains a widower, as he proposes, will 


not have other issue.’—Marillac to Francis I from 
?London, L. & P. XVII, No. 248, p. 119 @ 2. 


Item 305. Age 50. April 16, 1542 


“Indeed, except that he [Henry] frequents ladies’ 
company for mirth, as 2 man nurtured among them, he 
seems not to think of a new marriage. He has been low 
spirited ever since he heard of the late Queen's miscon- 
duct."—-Chapuys from London to Charles V, L. & P. 
XVI, No. 251. 


Item 306. Age 50. April 30, 1542 


“... [Henry] has left [London] for Dover in 
order to inspect the fortifications he is erecting there 
and in the immediate neighbourhood . . .”—Chapuys 
from London to Queen of Hungary, C.S.P. Span. VI, i, 
No. 250; No. 251 shows that Henry left “about six days 
ago...” 


Item 307. Age 50. May 15, 1542 


“.. . Lady Northumberland presented a bill to the 
King at Greenwich complaining that she had no living 
from the hands of her late husband. He heard her very 
gently, and ‘bowed down upon his staff unto her’... 
the lady besought him to be good and gracious to her, to 
which he answered, ‘We wolle!’""—Swyfte to Shrews- 
bury from London, L. & P. XVU, No. 331. 


Item 308. Age 50. May 18, 1542 


“On Ascension Day, I went to the King’s who received 
me ... He was then about to attend Mass. . . he 
was then going to chapel . . .”—-Chapuys to Charles V 
from London, C.S.P. Span. VI, ii, No. 13. 
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Item 309. Age 51. July 15, 1542 
“The French Ambassador resident was with the King 
at Assher on Thursday last, and hunted with him all the 
afternoon . . ."—Council to Paget from —, L. & P. 
XVII, No. 495; to same effect, of Marillac to Francis I, 
Ibid., No. 500, of July 16. 


Item 310. Age 51. September 13, 1542 


“The King and my lord Prince be merry.”—The Privy 
Council from Havering to Norfolk, L. & P. XVII, No. 
779. 

tiem 311. Age 51. July 25, 1542 

“(Henry is] going to the chase . . .”—Marillac from 

London to Francis I, L. & P. XVII, No. 532, p. 306 


@t. 
Item 312. Age 51. September 2, 1542 


“His Highness ... is in good healthe."—The 
Privy Council from Westminster to Paget, L. & P. 
XVH, No. 727. 


Item 313. Age 51. September 14, 1542 


“Yesterday I met the King as he was going to visit the 
Prince, his son . . ."—Chapuys from London to Queen 
of Hungary, C.S.P. Span. VI, ii, No. 61, p. 134 @ 2. 


Item 314. Age 51. November 2, 1542 


“After dinner . . . the King came into the Hall where 
we were . . .—Chapuys from London to Charles V, 
C.S.P. Span. VI, ii, No. 74, p. 168 @ 2. 


Ttem 315. Age 51. December 6, 1542 


“. .. the Royal commissioners sent me word that 


owing to the King having been latterly going from place 
to place for sport, without resting at any fixed spot, they 
had been unable to report . . .”"——-Chapuys from Lon- 
don to Queen of Hungary, C.S.P. Span. VI, ii, No. 84, p. 
185 @ 1. 
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Item 316. Age 51. December 9, 1542 


“|. the King . . . since he learnt the conduct of 
his last wife, has continually shown himself sad, and 
nothing has been said of banquet or of ladies; but now 
[since some warlike successes in Scotland} all is changed, 
and order is already taken that the Princess shall go to 
the Court this feast [Christmas], accompanied with a 
great number of ladies . . ."—-Chapuys from English 
Court to Queen of Hungary, L. & P. XVII, No. 1212; 
ef. L. & P. XVIII, i, No. 44. 


Item 317. Age 51. January 15, 1543 


“|. . the King . . . since he discovered the evil con- 
duct of his last Queen, has been sad and disinclined to 
feasting and ladies; [upon good news from Scotland, 
however,} he at once decided to make feasts to the 
jadies.”—Chapuys from London to Charles V, L, & P. 
XVIII, i, No. 44, p. 29 @ 4. 


Item 318. Age 51. April 2, 1543 


Henry tells Chapuys that he “has resolved to enter 
war against France this present year, in person if pos- 
sible . . ."—-Chapuys to Queen of Hungary from Lon- 
don, L. & P. XVIU, i, No. 353; and in C.S.P. Span. VI, 
ii, No. 124. 


Item 319. Age 51. April 18, 1543 


“On the 12th inst., your Majesty's letter . . . came 
to hand. As the King was then somewhat indisposed 
(pesant) two of the Privy Councillors . . . were of the 
opinion that I ought to postpone my journey to the Court 
until the following Sunday . . On Monday the King left 
his usual residence and went to another, and yesterday he 
received me... 

“With regard to . . . the invasion of French territory, 
it seems to me as I had, on former occasions, succeeded 
in inducing this King . . . to co-operate . . But as the 
King was then in indifferent health . . . there was no 
need of again reverting to the subject.”—Chapuys from 
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London to Queen of Hungary, C.S.P. Span. VI, ii, No. 
130. 
Ttem 320. Age 52. June 11, 1543 


Henry on Progress—5o miles from London.—Cha- 
puys from London to Queen of Hungary, C.S.P. Span. 
VI, ii, No. 155, p. 386 @ 2. 


Historical Note: Henry weds Catherine Parr, July 12. 


litem 321. Age 52. August 2, 1543 
“|. . the King was in his progress, 33 miles hence, 
hunting from place to place, without sojourning in any 
place.”"—Chapuys from London to Queen of Hungary, 
L. & P. XVIUII, ii, No. 41; also in C.S.P. Span. VI, ii, 
No. 206, p. 46 @ 2. 


Item 322. Age 52. September —, 1543 


“Proclamation forbidding all persons to hawk pheas- 
ants or partridge or to hunt hare, within four miles of 
any of the King’s castles, houses and manors during the 
progress time. Headed: A proclamation made at Wood- 
stock for hawking and hunting.” —L. & P. XVII, ii, 
No. 240, 


Item 323. Age 52. September 6, 1543 


“ 


. the King is at present 60 miles from this city, 
hunting.”—Chapuys from London to Queen of Hun- 
gary, C.S.P. Span. VI, ii, No. 217, p. 476 @ t. 


Litem 324. Age 52. October 23, 1543 


“The [King} wished to know as early as possible what 
our plans were for next year’s campaign {in France with 
Charles V against that country] against the common 
enemy, in order to be ready and prepared to take the field 
in person . . . we were delighted to hear of the King’s 
good health . . .”-—Charles V from Avesnes (France) 
to Chapuys in London, reporting purposes of an English 
embassy, C.S.P. Span. VI, ii, No. 248, p. 508 @ 2. 
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Ttem 325. Age 52. December —, 1543 


“Each prince to invade [France] in person . . . with 
his complete army before 6 June next.”—-Articles ar- 
ranged between Charles V and Henry, L. & P. XVIL, 
ui, No. 525. Confirmed by Jbid., No. 528, Chapuys to 
the Queen of Hungary: “it has been concluded and ca- 
pitulated that this King shall invade France in person 

. with 35,000 foot and 7,000 horse . . .” 


Item 326. Age 52. January 27, 1544 


“The King... said . . . that the French miscalcu- 
late if they think that because of their practises in Scot- 
land he would give up his journey over sea (i! lairroit de 
passer par dela), for he will do it all the sooner and with 
a greater power than he before intended.""—Chapuys to 
the Queen of Hungary, from London, L. & P, XIX, i, 
No. 65. 

Tiem 327. Age 52. February 18, 1544 

“The King keeps to his intention of going in person 

in the coming enterprise [of invading France]."—Cha- 


puys from London to Charles V, L. & P. XIX, i, No. 
118. 


Item 328. Age 52. March 2, 1544 


“Hears no otherwise than that he [Henry] continues 
in his wish to go to invade France in person . . .”-—~ 


Chapuys from London to Charles V, L. & P. XIX, i, 
No. 147, p. 88 @ 4. 
Item 329. Age 52. March 14,1544 
“Our master [is] merry . . .—-Seymour from Lon- 
don to Hertford, L. & P. XIX, i, No. 198. 
Item 330. Age 52. March 16, 1544 


“The King continues in his intention to be personally 
in the enterprise in France . . ."—Chapuys from Lon- 
don to Charles V, L. & P. XIX, i, No. 206. 
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Tiem 331. Age 52. March 27, 1544 


“The King is well again, who hath two or three days 
been a little troubled with a humour descending to his 
leg.”—Paget from Westminster to Hertford, L. & P. 
XIX, i, No. 50. 


Item 332. Agé 52. March 30, 1544 


“For these eight days the King has been indisposed 
with a mal de jambe, which for two days caused a little 
fever; from which, thank God! he is delivered, but re- 
mains still a little indisposed [‘‘and keeps his room,” ac- 
cording to the C.S.P. Span.]; and for this cause the Duke 
of Alburquerque has not yet been to do him reverence.” 
—Chapuys to the Queen of Hungary from London, L. & 
P. XIX, i, No. 263; to same effect in C.S.P. Span, VII, 
No. 57. 


Item 333. Age 52. April 5, 1544 
“The King is not recovered from his illness nor dis- 


posed to hear business . . .”—Chapuys from London to 
Queen of Hungary, L. & P. XIX, i, No. 318. 


Item 334. Age 52. April 10, 1544 


“Considering the King's purpose to invade France this 
summer in person . . ."—The Privy Council to Hert- 
ford, from Westminster, L. & P. X1X, i, No. 314. 


Item 335. Age 52. April 12, 1544 


“As the King was still convalescent, and had not 
sufficiently recovered from his last illness to attend to 
business, he would not give me the trouble of going to 
Greenwich . . ."—Chapuys from the English Court, 
C.8.P. Span. VII, No. 65, p. 93 @ 3. 


Item 336. Age 52. April 13, 1544 


“After this the King said to me respecting other affairs 
which I had lately declared to the two privy councillors 
whom he had sent owing to his not feeling quite well at 
the time, he intended to approve and ratify whatever 
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decisions his council might ultimately advise . . ."— 
Chapuys from London to Charles V, C.S.P. Span. VIL, 


No. 68, p. 107 @ 3-4. 


Ttem 337. Age 52. April 13, 1544 


“. . the English themselves own they have few men 
experienced in warfare .. . Lastly, should this King by 
a sudden indisposition or some other accident, be pre- 
vented from attending the expedition in person, as there 
is reason to fear, he, the Duke, might help to dissuade 
the King, as I hear several of his courtiers have already 
tried to do, from personally crossing over, which, in my 
opinion, would be a great boon for his army, and espe- 
cially for those commanders who wish the Duke to ac- 
company the King. 

“The reason why many of those who are about the 
King’s person do not wish him to cross the Channel on 
this occasion is, among others, that they are afraid of 
his suddenly failing in health, and also, if they have to 
take care of his person, all military operations will neces- 
sarily be delayed and the march of their army slackened 
through it; besides which the King’s chronic disease and 
great obesity require particular care lest his life should 
be endangered. For my own part J think for many rea- 
sons, which Your Majesty will be able to appreciate much 
better than myself, the King ought not to enter France 
in person. It would be enough for him to continue say- 
ing that he intends doing so, and even to cross the Chan- 
nel, provided after his landing at Calais he remains there 
and does not go beyond that town.”"—Chapuys to 
Charles V from London, C€.S.P. Span. VII, No. 68, p. 
109; to similar effect in L. & P. XIX, No. 324. 


litem 338. Age 52. May 3, 1544 


“., . [could not see and speak to the King owing to 
his having taken some medicine in the shape of pills 
..."~—Chapuys from London to Charles V, C.S.P. 
Span. VU, No. 96; and in L. & P. XIX, i, No. 518. 
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“HE HAS THE WORST LEGS IN THE WORLD—” 
Chapuys to Charles V, May 18, 1544. 
(England, Berichte 12, Haus-, Hof- und Staats-Archio, Vienna.) 
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Item 339. Age $2. May 18, 1544 


“The King persists in his determination to cross the 
Channel in person. There can be no doubt that this will 
greatly benefit the enterprise should he be able to bear 
the fatigue of the journey; but it is quite certain that if 
he perseveres in his purpose, affairs will be delayed much 
longer than we can forsee; besides which, there is evident 
danger for his Royal person, for in addition to his age, 
which is considerable, he is so weak on his legs that he 
can hardly stand, and if after the long stay at home he 
ventures upon so fatiguing and tiring a work as war is, 
there is danger for his life. All those who surround him 
have tried, though in vain, to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose, and sce no other chance than that of the Emperor 
making some excuse or other and not placing himself at 
the head of his own army, for otherwise this King is sure 
to consider it a part of honour to do what the Emperor 
does.""—Chapuys from London to the Queen of Hun- 
gary, C.S.P. Span., VII, No. 100, p. 165 @ 3-4; cf. L. & 
P. XIX, i, No. 530. 


Item 340. Age 52. May 18, 1544 


“However, if there be delay, the cause, in my opinion 
will be the King’s affectionate desire and inclination— 
nay, obstinate resolution—to personally attend the ex- 
pedition . . . Indeed, I venture to say that the King 
will be acting imprudently if he persists in his determina- 
tion of crossing the Channel and taking the command of 
his army, for however stout-hearted he may be, with his 
age, his obesity and weight, he has the worst legs in the 
world (il a les pires jambes du monde), such that those 
who have seen him of late wonder how it is that he docs 
not keep his bed, and I think that he will not be able to 
stand any fatigue without actual danger to his life. And 
yet no one here dares to remonstrate with him . . . 
There can be no doubt that his presence in the field will 
be of great use, if his health will permit of it (si sa dis- 
posance la permettait) ; but, on the other hand, in his 
Present condition his voyage is fraught with danger, and 
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may turn out a serious inconvenience for your Majesty's 
plan of campaign. For this reason . . . it seems as if 
it would be a good and notable work to look out for the 
means of persuading the King to hasten his voyage to 
Calais, and remain there during the war . . .”’— Cha- 
puys from London to Charles V, England, Berichte 12, 
Haus-, Hof- und Staats-Archiv. Vienna. Cf. C.S.P. Span., 
VII, No. 99 and L. & P. XIX, i, No. 529.7% 


Item 341. Age 53. June 2, 1544 


‘“”, . Paget said that Henry was determined to go 
through this voyage into France, but . . . having more 
deeply weighed the state of their persons and affairs, he 
had devised a better way . . . he {Charles V] answered 
that he was glad to perceive Henry's courage giving 
place to prudence, considering his growing age and being 
subject to disease. He specially commissioned Don 
Fernando to dissuade Henry from the journey; and, 
lately, hearing of the fever and consequent humor in 
Henry's leg, he sent Chantonney, who reported that he 


™ This offers a clear example of the complicated problems presented 
by the translation of the same document in different Calendars of State 
Papers, for the L. & P. version reads “he has the worst legs in the world” 
while the C.S.P. Span. reads “the te of his Jegs is such that those who 
have seen him of late wonder how it is that he does not keep to his bed.” 
No exact student could leave the matter in that fashion, The decision 
as to Henry’s physical condition might hinge upon this one letter and 
sentence, for it contains the most comprehensive and positive statement 
about the monarch’s legs and condition at the time that we possess. We 
must know exactly what Chapuys wrote. The search began with the 
references cited in the two Calendars, The L. @ P. said that the docu- 
ment as printed was “Fr. Modern transcript of the original at Vienna, 
R.O, French.” The C.S.P. Span. referred to “Vienna Imperial Archives.” 
‘That took us to the Record Office in London. It quickly developed that 
there was no such transcript there. For some days an intensive search 
was conducted in the building without result—and then a retired official 
was consulted. He said that there had been a bundle years ago in the 
office which must have contained the missing sheets, but if it could not 
now be found in the building it may have gone to the British Museu 
for Gayangos, who had been employed for many years to make trai 
scripts in Vienna for the Record Office, had had 2 row with it and in high 
dudgeon had sold a lot of his transcripts to the B.M., and perhaps this 
missing document might be found there. Another long search at the, 
BM. running back over seventy-five years proved that the BM. had 
never had the missing sheets. There was notbing to do but to go to 
Vienoa and after a month we had a photograph of the original. It was 
more handsome than useful when first seen, as the reader may judge 
from the accompanying reproduction of the first sheet, but careful work 
developed the translation given above in extenso. 
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found Henry so determined upon the voyage that he 
durst not try to dissuade it. Now he is marvelloysly glad 
to see Henry so regard the preservation of his person, 
for the journey could not but be dangerous to him.”— 
Paget and Wolton from Spire to Henry VII, L. & P. 
XIX, i, No. 619. Confirmed Ibid., No. 626 @ 2. 


Ltem 342. Age 53. June 17, 1544 


“(Henry says that he} is now well recovered since his 
said secretary's departure hence, and determined to pass 
to Calais where ... he will resolve whether to go 
further.”—-Henry VIII to Charles V from London, L. 
& P. XIX, i, No. 714 (3). 


Item 343. Age 53. June 18, 1544 


“. . . Henry’s malady was only by chance and had no 
certain return like the gout, the proper season for which 
was the autumn . . . he was well and intending to pass 
to Calais as soon as possible . . ."——Chapuys from Lon- 
don to Charles V, L. & P. XIX, i, No. 730, p. 449 @ 2 
and p. 450 @ 2. 


Item 344. Age 53. June 18, 1544 


“The reasons for himself [Henry] to remain at home, 
and not attend the expedition [to France] in person— 
such as his illness, and so forth—were not sufficiently 
strong, and might, on the contrary, be brought to bear 
against Your Majesty, inasmuch as his present indisposi- 
tion was accidental and transitory, whereas gout, from 
which Your Majesty had been suffering lately, was an 
awful disease, a return of which at the approaching 
autumnal season would be extremely dangerous . . . 
thank God, he [Henry] was at present doing very well, 
and thinking of crossing over to Calais as soon as pos- 
sible.”"--Chapuys to Charles V from London, C.S.P. 
Span, VII, No. 124, p. 203 @ 2-3; cf. L. @ P. XIX, i, 
No. 730. 
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Item 345. Age 53. June 29, 1544 


“The King seems to have taken a greater fancy to go 
[to France with his army] in person since the news of 
the Emperor’s victory in Italy . . . The marriage of the 
earl of Lynus  . . was made this morning at mass, the 
King and Queen attending . . ."—Chapuys from Lon- 
don to Charles V, L. & P. XIX, i, No. 799. 

Ttem 346. Age $3. June 29, 1544 


“.,.. the Emperor rejoiced that... Henry had 
better health, and considered that, by his coming to 
Calais, he would be able to forward the common affairs 

. .’—Wolton from Metz to Henry VIII, L. & P. 
XIX, i i, No. 802, p. 487 @ 4. 

Item 347. Age 53 July 3, 1544 


“The King departs [to head his army in France} on 
Monday next [July 7].’—Chapuys from English Court 
to Queen of Hungary, L. & P. XIX, i, No. 827. 


Item 348. Age 53. July 11, 1544 


Henry went to Erith by water from Westminster and 
there stayed the night. 


ftem 349. Age 53. July 12, 1544 


Henry went from Erith to Gravesend by water, dined 
and then rode to Faversham. 


Item 350. Age 53. July 13, 1544 
Henry rode to Forde, Canterbury residence of the 
Archbishop, dined and then rode to Dover. 
Item 351. Age 53. July 14, 1544 
Henry arrived at Calais. 
Item 352. Age 53. July 16, 1544 


“Tf you find him [Henry] determined to pass forward 
[beyond Calais] . . . you shall say . . . that, fearing 
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his indisposition, especially in view of this change of air, 


etc, . . . whose falling ill would . . . be bad for cur- 
rent affairs, the Emperor would pray him to remain at 
Calais and direct affairs from thence . . . praying him 


to consider his indisposition and not undertake too much, 
so as, instead of advancing affairs, to set them back. And 
you shall make extreme instance, for this is a thing of 
great importance."—Instructions to agents of the Queen 
of Hungary and the Emperor from Brussels, L. & P. 
XIX, i, No. 921; C.S.P. Span. VII, No. 152.17 


Item 353. Age 53. July 21, 1544 


. the King said . . . he would not only march 
his army forward but go himself . . .’—Chapuys from 
Calais to Charles V, L. & P. X1X, i, No. 955. 


“ 


Item 354. Age 53. July 21, 1544 


“But the King has told them that . . . he will move 
his army forward into France [it was besieging Boulogne 
and Montreuil] and spare therein neither his own person 
nor all his power. Finds him very heavy for going very 


“The pitfalls inherent in the State Papers as printed are well illus- 
trated by a comparison of the above translation with that in the C.S.P, 
Shan. cited, The latter version says “. . . for fear the change of air 
should debilitate and prostrate him, or otherwise increase the nervous 
affection from which he is suffering . . .” The French document from 
which both these versions is taken reads “. . . ayant craincte qu'elle a 
de Vindisposition de la personne dudit sr. roy, mesmes ayant regard que 
Par cest mutation @ayr, peines, travaulz ct incommodites que luy con- 
viendra soubstenir, celle se pourroit trouver altérée ou débilitée, que 
causcroit & Sa Majesté Impériale extréme desploisir . . .” 

Te will at once be seen that there is not the slightest foundation for 
the idea in the Spanish calendar that Henry was afflicted by a “nervous 
affection.” If economy alone were aimed at, it would appear that the 
Preparation of two translations and their separate setting up and print- 
ing might well be dispensed with—bur the case is still more palpable 
when accuracy be sought. This is not ap uncommon case. I have called 
attention herein and elsewhere to this situation, an act which does not 
enhance my popularity, in certain places. 1 am considered as not playing 
the game, as giving the show away, etc, etc. To the accurate scholar 
the annoyance and uncertainty with which he is always surrounded when 
consulting these enormously expensive collections of State Papers are a 
continuous burden which a little planning could have 2voided—especially 
when to the difficulties just mentioned there be added the far more serious 
fact that xo document in any of the governmental publications can be 
considered as accurate because they are generally composed of what the 
editor of them considers to be a substantial statement of their real con- 
tents, and almost never @ perfect copy of them. 
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far . . .'—-De Courrieres to Queen of Hungary from 
Calais, L. & P. XIX, i, No. 956. 


Item 355. Age 53. July 21, 1544 


“The King replied summarily in a few words, saying 
only that the enterprises both against Montreuil and 
Boulogne being successful, he [the King] would not only 
order his army to march at once into France, but would 
personally take the command of his forces . . . I never 
in my life saw the King so joyful and in such good spirits 
as he is at present . . ."—-Chapuys from Calais to 
Queen of Hungary, C.8.P. Span. VII, No. 161. 


Item 356. Age 53. July 23, 1544 


“Letters from the Council, dated at Calais 23d inst., 
inform her of his good health . . ."—Queen Catherine 
(Parr] to Henry VIII, from Hampton Court, L. & P. 
En i, No. 979. Confirmed in ibid., No. 981, same 

late. 


Ttem 357. Age 53. July 25, 1544 


“The order how the King’s majesty departed out 
of Calleys on Friday 25 July. 

“First, the drums and viffleurs [fifers], then the 
trumpets, then officers of arms, then the barons, then 
Mr. Gartier next before the King’s banner, then the King 
‘armed at all pieces upon a great courser’, then the lord 
Harberde bearing the King’s headpiece and spear. . .”— 
“The king camped at Marguyson that night, being a 
tempest of rain and thunder.”—The French Campaign, 
contemporary account, L. & P. XIX, ii, No. 424. 


Item 358. Age 53- July 26, 1544 
“The King marched to Boulloign . . . He camped on 
the north side of town, near the sea.”—Ibid. 
hem 359. Age 53. July 27, 1544 


Henry came to Boulogne from Calais in one day, about 
thirty miles, and almost certainly on horseback—Henry 
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to Mary of Hungary from Boulogne, L. & P. XIX, i, 
No. 992. 


Item 360. Age 53. July 27, 1544 


“Rejoices most to hear of the King’s prosperous 
health.”—Russell from Mounstrell to Paget, L. & P. 
XIX, i, No. 994. 


Item 361. Age 53. August 1, 1544 


Henry in “prosperous health.”—Russell from Moun- 


strell to Paget, L. & P. XIX, ii, No. 4. 


Item 362. Age 53. August 3, 1544 


Henry says that he “had been all his life a prince of 
honor and virtue, who never contfavened his word, and 
was too old to begin now, as the white hairs in his beard 
testified . . . The King has better health, and works 
better and more than the writer would have thought.”— 
De Courrieres to Charles V from Boulogne, L. & P. 
XIX, ii, No. 21. Confirmed by C.S.P. Span. VII, No. 
173, p. 286, ibid., No. 174; L. & P. XIX, ii, No. 22, 
and ibid., No. 39. 


Item 363. Age 53. August 3, 1544 


Has news from France of “the King's health . . .”— 
Catherine Parr from Hampton Court to Council with 
Henry VIII in France, L. & P. XIX, ti, No. 39. 


Tiem 364. Age 53. August 7, 1544 


“Arrived here early next day, but could not speak with 
the King, who was in the fields until night . . .”—Cha- 
puys from Boulogne to Queen of Hungary, L. & P. 
XIX, ti, No. 45. 


ftem 365. Age 53. August 21, 1544 


“The King mustered the Almains, who were well al- 
lowed . . ."L. & P. XIX, ii, No. 424. 
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Liem 366. Age 53. September 2, 1544 


“. . . thanks be to God his Highness is mery and in 
a good helth as I have have (sic) senne his Gras att eny 
tyme this vii ye [re].”—Hertford from Boulogne to the 
Council with the Queen in England, L. & P. XIX, ii, 
No. 174. 


Item 367. Age 53. September 14, 1544 


Boulogne surrendered to Henry and he ‘“‘marched a 
mile along the Monstreull way to see them [refugees} 
pass. The King stood with the Ammain horsemen on the 
one side and the English on the other.”-—L. & P. XIX, 
ii, No. 424. 


Tiem 368. Age 53. September 18, 1544 


“... the King . . . made his entry into Bulloigne 
and there lay fortifying it, and gathering his artillery and 
viewing what works he would have done, until his de- 
parture into England.” —Jbid. 


Liem 369. Age 53. September 26, 1544 
“... the King went out to pastime outside town 
[Boulogne] . . . the King was in the fields and did not 
return until very late.”"—De Courrieres and Chapuys 
from Boulogne to Charles V, L. & P. XIX, ii, No. 304, 
p. 160, 


Ttem 370. Age 53. September 28, 1544 
“. . the King mustered all his battle, horsemen and 
footmen, without Monstreull gate.”"—L. & P. XIX, ii, 
No. 424. 


Tiem 371. Age 53. September 30, 1544 


“, . « his Majesty made certain knights at his lodging 
within Boulloigne, and incontinent took ship into Eng- 
land.”"—Ibid. Henry reached Dover the same day.— 
Ibid., No. 344. 





THE SIXTH AGE 
From a line engraving by Cornslys Matsys, 1544. 
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Item 372. Age 53. October 11, 1544 


“P.S.—The King’s horses there are for his own sad- 
dle, and should be sent over as soon as possible.” —The 
Privy Council to Hertford and Paget in France from 
Footes Cray near Eltham, L. & P. XIX, ii, No. 413. 


Ttem 373. Age 53. January 3, 1545 


“We met the King as he came out to go to Mass . . . 
‘When the King had entered his oratory we were con- 
ducted . . . to the oratory of the Queen . . . on the 
conclusion of the Mass, when his Majesty came out from 
his pew he addressed us very heartily, saying that . . . 
he was ten times better there [Boulogne} than he had 
been since. There is no need for him to insist greatly 
upon this point, for he is evidently much broken since his 
return.”——Here follows for six quarto pages of type a 
detailed description of the argument between the two 
ambassadors and the King —Chapuys and Van der Delft 
from London to Charles V, C.S.P. Span. VIII, No. 2, pp. 
2-9; extract in L. & P. XX, i, No. 7, p. 2. 


Item 374. Age 53. March 13, 1545 


“T heard today that the King has been indisposed for 
two or three days, but it cannot be dangerous, as he 
passes the time playing at cards . . . I do not know 
what will come of it, as his principal medical man, Dr. 
Butts, died this winter.”—Van der Delft from London 
to Charles V. C.S.P. Span. VIII, No. 208. Does not 
appear to be in L. & P. 


Item 375. Age 53. March -14, 1545 


“|. « it is impossible for us to obtain audience of the 


King owing to the indisposition which for the last three 
weeks has troubled him. He is now somewhat better, as 
we were informed yesterday by . . . his chief secretary, 
who begged us, nevertheless, to have patience for four or 
five days longer, at the end of which he would arrange to 
give us audience, [The illness] arises from a malady in 
his leg.” —Scepperus to the Queen Dowager, from Lon- 
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don, C.8.P. Span. VIII, No. 210. Does not appear to 
be included in L. & P. Confirmed by C.S.P. Span. VIII. 
p. 330 @ 1, despatch of March 22. 


Tiem 376. Age 53. March 16,1545 


“The King being well amended of his rheum and 
cough, has to show his desire for a friendly ending, trav- 
ailed in person . . ."—Priyy Council from ?London, 
L. & P. XX, i, No. 367. 


Item 377. Age 53. March 18, 1545 


“The King is not well, and 1 have consequently not 
been able hitherto to obtain audience. This, at all events 
is the reason given . . ."—-Scepperus from London to 
the Queen Dowager, C.S.P. Span. VIII, No. 215; ap- 
parently not in L, & P, 


Item 378. Age 53. March 22, 1545 


“On ... Monday the King sent .. . Sir William 
Paget . . . to say that in consequence of his indisposi- 
tion he was unfortunately unable to give me audience for 
four or five days . . . From Monday to the following 
Friday we remained without any news . . . but on the 
latter day a gentleman came from him to say we might 
hold ourselves ready for Sunday . . . the King received 
us kindly, and . . . asked us to excuse the delay in giv- 
ing us audience as it had arisen from his indisposition. 
He had, he said, had a burning fever for several con- 
secutive days, and subsequently the malady had attacked 
his leg, which was stil! somewhat affected, but his strong 
and robust constitution enabled him to stand illness. We 
replied that . . . since he was now convalescent you 
would have reason for rejoicing. He said that he had 
taken good care that his sickness should not be known; 
and verily, sire, his visage clearly shows that his malady 
was more severe than he makes out.”—Scepperus and 
Van der Delft from London to Charles V, C.8.P. Span. 
VIII, No. 216, p. 330 @ 4. Does not seem to be in 
L. & P. 
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Ttem 379. Age 54. June 16, 1545 


“The King goeth to Portchmowthe.”—Paget from 
Greenwich to Petre, L. & P. XX, i, No. 958. 


Item 380. Age 54. July 24, 1545 


“Wrote on the roth that he was setting out to follow 
the King [who was at Portsmouth] . . .” Henry and 
the ambassador held their interview on Sunday. There 
was a sea battle off shore between the French and English 
fleets—Van der Delft from Portsmouth to Charles V, 
L. & P. XX, i, No. 1263. 


Ttem 381. Age 54. August 17, 1545 


“Since his last from Portsmouth, has continued to fol- 
low the King, who has done him all possible honour, fre- 
quently requesting his company in hunting . . . Being 
that day invited to accompany the King in hunting . . . 
While watching the hunting, chatted with the Queen 

.. .’—Van der Delft from Guildford to Charles V, 
L. & P. XX, ii, No. 149. 


Item 382. Age 54. August 31, 1545 


“The King is well and leaves today for Hampton 
Court.’—Scepperus and Van der Delft from Guildford 
to Mary of Hungary, L. & P. XX, ii, No. 178. 


Item 383. Age 54. September 27, 1545 
“... the King hawking for pheasant . . .”—Nor- 
folk to Surrey from “Wyndsore,” L. & P. XX, ii, No. 
455. Windsor is merely a contraction of Winding shore. 


Item 384. Age 54. November 30, 1545 


“. . . Parliament meets daily, and the King is often 
present.”—Van der Delft from London to Charles V, 
L. & P. XX, ii, No. 899. 
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Item 385. Age 54. December 24, 1545 


Henry personally prorogued Parliament, meeting it 
for the last time. He made a remarkable speech which 
plainly was known by him to be his last to them. Froude 
(vol. 4, 1870 ed.) says “Henry unexpectedly rose from 
his seat” and spoke. This is pure imagination as there 
is no contemporary account that he stood. Hall says 
that the king made the speech, and shows that he was 
himself present and heard it—AHail, II, p. 354 et seq.; 
L. & P. XX, ii, No. 1039; Foxe, ed. Townsend, V, 534- 
36; Herbert, ed. 1672, pp. 598-601; Pollard, Henry 
VIII, small ed., p. 419. 


Item 386. Age 54. February 25, 1546 


“The King . . . [is] well.”—Paget from — to Mont, 
L. & P. XXI, i, No. 272. 


liem 387. Age 54. March 10, 1546 


“He said today that the King has been indisposed with 
a fever; but it cannot be dangerous as he passes the time 
playing at cards with the Admiral and other intimates.” 
—Van der Delft to Charles V from London, L. & P. 
XXI, i, No. 365. 


Item 388. Age 54. March 14, 1546 


“The King has been indisposed for three weeks; but, 
yesterday, Paget said that he was better, begging us, 
however, to wait four or five days still for audience. The 
illness arises from a malady in his leg.” —Scepperus from 
London to Mary of Hungary, L. & P. XXI, i, No. 391. 


Item 389. Age 54. March 18, 1546 


“The King’s illness is the reason given by Paget for 
delaying the writer’s audience . . .”—Scepperus from 
London to Mary of Hungary, L. & P. XXI, i, No. 416; 
confirmed by ibid., No. 439. 
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Item 390. Age 54. March 23, 1546 


“The King means this year to visit the extremities of 
his realm . . ."—Scepperus from London, L. & P. 
XXI, i, No. 447. 


Item 391. Age 54. April 12, 1546 
“The King returns to Greenwich from Westminster 


this week . . .”"—Scepperus and Van der Delft from 
London to Mary of Hungary, L. & P. XXI, i, No. 589. 


Item 392. Age 54. May 2, 1546 
“Was pleased to hear of his good health by bearer 


. ."—Mary of Hungary from Binch to Henry VIII, 
L.& P. XXI, i, No. 734. 


Item 393. Age 55. June 2, 1546 


“The King came to London today . . .”—Van der 
Delft from London to Charles V, L. & P. XXI, i, No. 
976. 

Item 394. Age ss. July 6, 1546 

“Hears from a secret source that . . . the King has 
continued melancholy. Certainly, although dressed to go 
to Mass, he did not go that day, nor did he go into his 
gardens as his habit is in summer . . . The King comes 
to Westminster tomorrow, and is well.”—Van der Delft 
from London to Mary of Hungary, L. & P. XXI, i, No. 
1227, 


Trem 395. Age 55. July 7, 1546 


“. . . the King had been ill with colic the night before 
and had taken medicine.”"—Selve from London to Francis 
1, L. &@ P. XXI, i, No. 1237. 


Item 396. Age 55. July 12, 1546 


“Obtained audience of the King the day before yester- 
day, and found him quite recovered from his indisposi- 
tion.”—Selve to Francis I from London, L. & P. XXI, 
i, No. 1275. 
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liem 397. Age 55. July 20, 1546 


“Paget answered that his master could not give audi- 

ence that day and was going to the chase after dinner 

. . ."=-Selve from London to Francis I, L. & P. XXI, 
i, No. 1315. 


Ttem 398. Age 55. September 3, 1546 


“... The King was to begin his progress next day 

. the King was going to houses remote from towns.” 
—Van der Delft from London to Mary of Hungary, 
L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 14. 


Item 399. Age 55. September 4, 1546 


“And to ascerten yow of the Kyng’s p’gres aft’r yowr 
dep’tying: The first was Otlond; and ther, in the meds 
und’ Cherssey, was kyllyng of staggys, holdyn in for the 
purpose, on aft’r an od’r all the aft’rnon; so yt theye were 
warnyd by the tru'petts, and knoen theyreby yff theye dyd 
entt’r and dere of prys: And they was not only cowrssyd 
wt sum grewnds, but also wt horsmen, wt darts and 
sperys, & many so sleyne . . .”"——Philip Draycot to 
Shrewsbury from Smithfield, ‘next hows to the Elyvant, 
yt ys the new taverns . . .” Zilustrations, Lodge, I, No. 
3, 1791 ed., London. 


Item 400. Age 55. September 8, 1546 


“The King of England is always at the chase. He has 
appointed the writer audience on Saturday next [Septem- 
ber 11] at Guildford, where he will arive the same day.” 
Selve from London to Francis I, L. & P. XXI, ii, 
No. 46. 


Item 401. Age 55. September 12, 1546 


“On Sunday [12th] had audience of the King at Guild- 
ford and very good cheer, though somewhat less than 
usual.” Here follows nearly a quarto page describing 
the arguments with the King.—Selve from London to 
Francis I, L. & P, XXI, ii, No. 89. 
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Tiem 402. Age 55. September 17, 1546 


“Both lords were sorry to hear of the King’s state 
again {for it seemed they had some inkling of it] and 
glad that his Majesty was so soon recovered."—Yets- 
weirt from London to Paget, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 115. 


Item 403. Age 55. September 19, 1546 


“Here was talk that the King was ill, but the Chan- 
cellor, today, said it was only a cold, and now cured.”— 
L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 129. 


Item 404. Age 55. September 21, 1546 


“Thave . . . to inform your Majesty the reason that 
has prevented me from going to see the King, as 1 wrote 
[on the 13th] . . . it was my intention to do. When 
I was ready to start I was secretly informed that the 
King was very ill, and in great danger; the physicians 
giving very little hope of his recovery. As this was kept 
so secret it was evident that I should not obtain access 
to him, so I remained here . . . As I hear now, how- 
ever, that he is convalescent, I shall be ready to go to 
Court as soon as I have read your Majesty’s letters...” 
—Van der Delft from London to the Queen Dowager, 
C.S.P. Span. VII, No. 325. To similar effect in L. & 
P, XXI, ii, No. 139. 


Item 405. Age 55. September 23, 1546 
“... repaired the day before yesterday to the King 
who was hunting eighteen miles from London."—Selve 
from London to Francis I, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 157. 


Item 406. Age 55. September 27, 1546 


Henry gave audience to Polyn—Privy Council from 
?London to Wotton, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. x91. 


ltem 407. Age 55. October 7, 1546 


Van der Delft had audience several days before, but 
the exact day cannot be given: “found him [Henry] very 
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gracious and considerate; and hearing next morning that 
Van der Delft was not well, he sent kind messages with 
offer of his physicians. Afterwards asked for audience 

. and the King, while passing in his chair, sent Paget 
to say .. ."=-Van der Delft from London to Charles 
V, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 238; confirmed by the following 
letter of same date. 


Item 408. Age $5. October 7, 1546 


“Next day [after Van der Delft was ill as in last Item 
above] he [Henry] was very condescending, causing the 
writer to be covered and seated . . . Paget came saying 
‘that the King was about to start for his hunting . . .’"” 
—vVan der Delft from London to Mary of Hungary, 
C.S.P. Span. VIIL, No. 332, p. 488 @ 1. 


Item 409. Age 55. October 8, 1546 


Henry gave audience to the French ambassador.— 
Privy Council to Wotton, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 245, 
Account of the negotiations. 


Item 410. Age 55. October 12, 1546 


Selve reports that he had been to Windsor and nego- 
tiated with the king—Selve from London to Francis f, 
L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 258. 


Item 411. Age 5s. October 18, 1546 


Selve had another audience of Henry at Windsor.— 
Selve from London to Francis I, L. & P. XXI, ii, Nos. 
280 and 281, the latter to the Admiral. 


Item 412. Age 55. October 28, 1546 


. went to the King, who, however, because of 
some indisposition, commissioned Paget to hear him.”— 
Selve from London to Francis I, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 
315. 
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Item 413. Age 55. November 1, 1546 


“On the first had audience of the King at Windsor 
-” Account of the arguments follows—Selve from 
London to Francis I, L. & P. XXI, ti, No. 346. 


Item 414. Age 55. November 71, 1546 


“The King was ill at Windsor, six weeks ago . . ."— 


Van der Delft from London to Mary of Hungary Dec. 
14, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 547. Confirmed in ibid., No. 
546. 

Item 415. Age 55. November 21, 1546 


“ 


. I demanded audience. As, however, the King 
was not very well, I was referred to the Council . . ."— 
This is in a Setter of Dec. 14 from Van der Delft from 
London to Charles V, C.S.P. Span. VIII, No. 364; L. & 
P. XXI, ii, No. 546. It would appear that the date of 
November 1 is the approximate one, as the audience 
sought seems to have been requested on receipt of the 
emperor's letter of October 11 from Donauwerth, and 
about three weeks usually elapsed for the emperor's 
letters to travel similar journeys. 


tiem 416. Age 55. November 9, 1546 


“ 


. the King arrived at Westminster, and on the 
morrow, yesterday, took preparative medicine for certain 
baths which he usually has at this season.”—Selve from 
the English Court to Francis I, L. & P. XXI, ti, No. 
380. 

Item 417. Age 55. November 13, 1546 


“ 


. has not had opportunity to present the letter of 
credence, as the King had left Windsor to visit some 
private houses.”-—Van der Delft from the English Court 
to Schore, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 397. 


Item 418. Age 55. November 17, 1546 


a 


. the King went day before yesterday to Oatlands 
and the time of his return is not known.”—Selve from 
London to Francis 1, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 408. 

° 
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Item 419. Age 55. November 18, 1546 


“The ambassadors of Scotland today advertise him 
that their audience is assigned for Monday next at Oat- 
lands.”—Selve from London to Francis I, L. & P. XXI, 
ti, No. 413. This audience was granted as shown by 
ibid., No. 443. ‘i 


Item 420. Age 55. December 5, 1546 


“ 


. the previous day he had given the intelligence it 
contained to the King . . . bidding the writer be seated, 
he the King said . . ." Almost a page follows detailing 
the argument between Henry and the ambassador.—Van 
der Delft from London to Charles V, L. & P. XXI, ii, 
No. 546. 


Tiem 421. Age 55. December 10, 1546 


“Selves audience is deferred to Sunday or Monday 
. . . the excuse was that the King had such a cold that 
he could not speak, but the fact is that he is as well as 
usua] and goes daily into the fields.”’-—Selve to Francis I 
from London, L, & P. XXI, ii, No. 517. 


Item 422. Age 55. December 11, 1546 


“The Scottish ambassadors had audience yesterday. 
The King told them that he would soon be in London and 
resolve upon their affairs . . ."—Selve from London to 
Francis I, L. & P, XXI, ii, No. 532. 


Item 423. dge 55. December —, 1546 


“Mrs. Elizabeth Holland . . . confessed that the 
duke [Norfolk] had told her . . . that the King was 
much grown of his Body, and that he could not go up and 
down Stairs, and was let up and down by a Device? And 


™ This is probably the sole foundation for the elaborate fable already 
mentioned that Henry in his last years could not move or be moved from 
room to room except with the aid of “machinery,” for no other mention 
of a “device” or anything properly suggesting “machine” or “machinery” 
can be found in anything written then or since. The following will give 
some idea of how this slight underpinning has been added to by different 
writers in the centuries intervening: 

‘The first use is exact, that by Herbert in his Life and Reign of King 
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that his Majesty was sickly, and could not long endure.” 
—State Trials, 1, 451, Trial of Surrey; Herbert, ed. 


Henry VIL, appearing in 1649, the sine qua non of all students of the 
king—but after that imagination begins to embroider: 

Lingard, for example, writing in 1820, says: 

“At last, he [Henry] grew so enormously corpulent, that he could 
neither support the weight of his own body, nor remove without the aid 
of machinery into the different apartments of his palace."—Hittory of 
England, V, p. 203, sth ed., 1849. 

‘Then comes Froude, writing between 1856 and 1870, to add this: 

“. |. he could no longer walk or stand, but be reclined upan a eouch 
and was wheeled from room to room.’—History of England, IV, p. 213, 
1870 ed,, London, 

Next’ comes Pollard: 

“He is said to have become so unwieldy that he could neither walk 
nor stand, and mechanical contrivances were used at Windsor and his 
other palaces for moving the royal person from room to room."—Henry 
FUL, smal} ed. 1919, p. 421, London, 

And then comes the greatest addition of all—that which has since 
misled ail subsequent writers because it was put out with the authority 
of the British Medical Journal, the article headed “Some Royal Death- 
Beds,” and which we have tried earlier to call to the reader's attention. 
‘There it was said: 

“He was bloated in face, and so unwieldy in body that he could not 
pass through an otdinary door, and could be moved from one room 10 
another only by help of machinery, and a number of attendants... . 
Towards the end he could neither walk nor stand.” 

After this authoritative pronouncement we all—Rae, MacLaurin 
Clippingdale, the present writer and now Hackett, not to mention others 
—as before detailed—considered the “machines” as established—but they 
never have been established except by the above single Item 424 which 
is the flimsiest foundation that can be conceived, for it is the sole men- 
tion of “machinery” or “machines” or “devices” in all of Henry's bibli- 
ography. I have fortified this view by the following letter from the 
closest student that that bibliography has ever had—Mr. Brodie, Late 
Assistant Keeper of the Public Records—the man who spent a whole 
official life compiling with Gairdner the L. & P. 1 quoted the above 
Item 423 and asked him if he had ever seen any other mention of the 
“deviee" or of anything that might be ite equivalent; and here is bis 
reply: 














Arkley, 
22 Jan., 1930, 


Dear Sir:—I have never come across any other mention of mechanical 
assistance used by Henry in getting about. Possibly the Venetian 
ambassadors’ ‘relaziones’ might mention it. if not, I am sorry that I 
have no other source to suggest. 

‘Yours Faithfully, 


R. H. Bronie. 


Yet I have found a thing which, so far as I can ascertain, has never 
previously been seen by any student of the Tudor monarchs. Certainly 
no book contains it. It was unearthed at the end of a search for inven- 
tories of the castles which were occupied by Heary and his successor, 
his son, Edward. These inventories covered everything in the structure: 
even to the separate items of bed linen. There can be no doubt that suc 
a “device” or machine as would have been requisite would appear in 
theae meticulous lists of the royal possessions. Everything in any royal 
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London, 1741, p. 471, 1st col. @ 1. The Duke was ar- 
rested on the 12th. 


Item 424. Age 55. December 14, 1546 


“Went to the King at Oatlands [and talked with him] 
‘The King was ill at Windsor, six weeks ago . . . 


palace was in the charge of some official who was responsible for it. He 
had to give a formal receipt for it to his predecessor and he certainly 
had a similar document from his successor—and nothing that by the 
¢ stretch of the imagination can be comprehended by the terms 
or “machine” was left in Henry's castles during his life or 
thereatter—except this: 

“Anthony Denny Keper of our Palloice at Westminster shall stande 
charged with . . 

“Item Two chares call Trammes for the King’s Maiestie to sitt in to 
be carried to and fro in his gailaries & chambers covered with tawnye 
vellat all over quilted with a cordaunt of tawny silke with a half place 
underneth either of the said cheyres and two fote stowles standing on 
either side of the half place, embrowdred upon the backes of them and 
the top of the high pommells of either of them with a Rose of Venice 
golde frenged rounde aboute with tawny silke. 

Item one other like cheire covered with Russet vellat . . . etc."— 
Houschold Book temps. Henry 8th and Edward 6th, Exchequer Court o 
Bugmentationss vol. 160, Miscellaneous Books, xxxiiiith Henry vitith, 
P.R.O., E315 fol. 133, verso. 

160 

Now “T'rammes,” today, suggest to us all a conveyance of some sort 
moved upon a track or rails, That would imply a “device” or “machine” 
or “machinery” as we have been led to believe was employed for the 
purpose ta which we have referred; and the etymology of “Tram” shows 
thac i¢ had in the time of Henry VIII and long before as ene of its mean- 
ings a “machine.” That at once seems good evidence that they who 
spread the story of the existence of such machinery were correct, but 
they must be confronted with the fact that the word “machinery” or 
“machine" does not appear in Henry's bibliography until Lingard’s 1820 
work—and he fails to give any authority for the use of such terms and 
the same is to be said of al} who have followed his lead and spread the 
report. 

The explanation, therefore, it seems to me, must be somewhere else— 
in another meaning the word “Tram.” That we find in the New 
Oxford Dictionary: “Tram . . . Each of the two shafts of a cart or 
wagon, a handbarrow or a wheelbarrow, the ends of which in a barrow 
form the handles . . . in a wheelbarrow they are prolonged in one 
direction to farm the shafts, or trams, and in the other to form the sockets 
for the axle af the wheel.” 

Now if we notice that what Henry sat in when he was to be moved 
was a “chare , . . to be carried to and fro in his gallaries & chambers,” 
we can be quite certain that what gave the name “Trammes” to these 
“chares” were the arms prolonged before and behind by which the 
bearers would carry the load. Item 407 of the Medical Record refers to 
Van der Delft, the emperor's ambassador, having seen the king “passing 
in his ehair."—Oct. 7, 1546. Had there been any machinery or device 
connected with Henry's goings and comings in his palaces, it would 
appear certain that such a striking concatenation would have been nated 
by somebody; yet nothing of the aort has ever been discovered. 
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Van der Delft from London to Mary of Hungary, L. & 
P. XXI, ii, No. 547. 


Item 425. Age 55. December 15, 1546 


“He and his fellows have not yet spoken with this 
King or his ministers, but hope to do so within two days 
. . . St. Blancard's audicnce is fixed for tomorrow, and 
the writers are to be present, if this King's health, which 
is said now to be fairly good, does not change.”—Selve 
and La Garde from London to Francis I, L. & P. XXI, 
ii, No. 702. 


Item 426. Age 55. December 17, 1546 
“Paulin and the French ambassador are still at Oat- 
lands with the King, who comes to Greenwich for Christ- 
mas.”—Van der Delft from London to Schore, L. & P. 
XXI, ii, No. 568. 


Item 427. Age 55. December 24, 1546 
“Although the King recently told me . . . that he 
had suffered from a sharp attack of fever, which had 
lasted in its burning stage for thirty hours, but that he 
was now quite restored, his colour does not bear out the 
latter statement, and he looks to me greatly fallen 
away ...In order to discover whether... an at- 
tempt was being made to conceal any indisposition of the 
King, I [sent] my man [to] Court where he slept that 
night {and] learnt from a friend that the King was not 
at all well, though he had seen him dressed on the pre- 
vious day . . . it is to be feared that if God take him 
. the change will cause trouble, and plunge every- 
thing here into confusion.”—Van der Delft from London 
to Charles V, C.S.P. Span. VIII, No. 370, p. 533 @ 4 
and p. 534 @ 3. 
For a thoroughly bad summary and a worse transla- 
tion of this document see L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 605. 


Ttem 428. Age 55. December 24, 1546 
“Writes to the Emperor that the King is so unwell, 
considering his age and corpulence, he may not survive 
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another attack such as he recently had at Windsor . . . 
The King is in London and the Queen at Greenwich—an 
innovation. The Court is closed to all but the Privy 
Council and some gentlemen of the Chamber . . ."— 
Van der Delft from London to Mary of Hungary, L. & 
P. XXL, ii, No. 606; Ibid., C.S.P. Span. VIII, No. 371. 


Ttem 429. Age 55. December —, 1546 


“The King lately, upon some grief of his leg, was en- 
tered into a fever; but is now well rid of it and we trust 
he will be the better for it a great while.”—Undated, but 
placed by the ed. of the Calendar as Dec. 27-8.—Privy 
Council, from —, to Wotton, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 619. 


Item 430. Age 55. December 27, 1546 


“The King is said to be better and intends in a day or 
two to give audience to the French ambassador . . .”. 
Van der Delft from London to Schore, L. &@ P, XXI, 
ii, No. 620; Jbid., C.S.P. Span. VII, No. 373. 


tem 431. dge 55. January 1, 1547 


“After waiting from day to day to speak with the 
King, upon Paget's assertion of some indisposition de 
jambes dudict Seigneur, they were yesterday appointed 
to be this afternoon at the Earl of Hertford’s.”—Selve 
and La Garde from London to Francis I, L. & P. XX, 
it, No. 651. 


Item 432. Age 55. January 1, 1547 


“For the first day [Jan. 1] that the King granted the 
audience for which the French ambassador and Paulin 
had been so urgently pressing, 1 also was summoned with 
your Majesty’s Commissioner . . . We were admitted 
before the others and were requested not to speak to the 
King at length in consequence of his indisposition. “I ac- 
cordingly limited myself to saluting him in your Majesty's 
name, and congratulating him on his convalescence. He 
took it in good part, saying that he had suffered and 
passed through a great deal since ] had seen him last, and 
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he instructed the Commissioner to give his kind remem- 
brance to your Majesty if he went to Germany, and in 
any case to the Queen your sister if he went no further 
than Flanders. After we had taken leave, the French 
ambassador and Paulin went in, and I am told that they 
spoke rather longer to him than we did . . . I will seek 
an opportunity one of these days soon to get speech with 
Paget, since there is no chance of my gaining access to 
the King."—Van der Delft from London to Charles V, 
C.S.P. Span. 1X, p. 2 @ 1. 


Item 433. Age 55. January 4, 1547 


“Have no information about this King’s health from 
those who have seen him. His Council say that he is 
now well, after being very ill with pain in the leg which 
caused high fever."—Selve and La Garde from London, 
L, & P. XXI, ii, No. 662. 


Item 434. Age 55. January 8, 1547 


“M. de la Garde is detained because the King has been 
so ill for the past fifteen days that he was reported dead; 
and many people here still believe him so, seeing that, 
whatever amendment is announced, few persons have 
access to his lodging and his chamber. For himself, 
Selve thinks that the King has been very ill and is scarcely 
well yet.”—Selve from London to the French ambas- 
sador in Flanders, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 675. 


Item 435. Age 55. January 9, 1547 


“There is at present no possibility of obtaining audi- 
ence owing to the King’s illness . . . Parliament opens 
next week and the oath to the Prince as successor to the 
Crown will be taken.”—Van der Delft from London to 
Mary of Hungary, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 679; Ibid., 
C.S.P. Span. VIE, No. 377. 


Item 436. Age 55. January 10, 1547 


“Learn from several good quarters that this King’s 
health is much better than for more than fifteen days 
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past. He seems to have been very ill and in great dan- 
ger owing to his legs, which have had to be cauterised. 
During that time he let himself be seen by very few per- 
sons. Neither the Queen nor the Lady Mary could see 
him, nor do we know that they will now do so. Have 
fireat reasons to conjecture that, whatever his health, it 
can only be bad and will not Jast long.”—Selve and La 
Garde to Francis 1 from London, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 
684. 


Item 437. Age ss. January 16, 1547 


“Went immediately . . . to the King, at Westminster 
. who seems now fairly well. The writers after- 
wards explained affairs of Germany and Genoa . . . the 
King excused himself as not having been well enough to 
despatch him sooner. When Selve mentioned that he 
was awaiting the necessary power to put in writing their 
oral agreement upon the lines and fortifications, the King 
said that before declaring his own wishes he would like 
to know those of Francis. In speaking of means of as- 
suring the two Kings of each other he approved of none 
but a closer amity, such as a league defensive. Finally he 
granted release of the prisoners and mariners of the 
galley.”"—Selve and La Garde from London to Francis 
1, L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 713. 


DEATH. Age 55. January 28, 1547 


Henry died about 2:00 a.m. at the Palace of West- 
minster. 


Item 438. Age 55. January 29, 1547 


“Three days afterward [on the 29th] I learnt from a 
very confidential source that the King . . . had departed 
this life, although not the slightest signs of such a thing 
were to be seen at Court, and even the usual ceremony 
of bearing in the royal dishes to the sounds of trumpets 
was continued without interruption . . . [The Council 
sent word that] it had pleased God to call to him their 
master the King, who had expired on Friday evening the 
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28th inst.”"—Van der Delft from London to Charles V, 
C.8.P. Span. 1X, pp. 6-7, despatch of Jan. 31. To same 
effect in same vol. p. 7, in despatch of same date by the 
same ambassador to the Queen Dowager of Hungary. 


Ttem 439. Age 55. January 30, 1547 


“Has daily requested audience of the King . . . but 
is put off on the plea of indisposition and business.”— 
Zambon to the Chief of the Ten, from London, L. & P. 
XXI, ii, No. 757. 


Item 440, Age $5. January 31, 1547 


“Just been assured” of the death of Henry, the assur- 
ance coming from the son of the Venctian secretary that 
it took place on the night of Thursday the 27th.—Selve 
and La Garde from London to Francis I, L. & P. XXI, 
ii, No. 760. 


* * x * * * * * 
Possibly Contemporaneous Statements 


Item 441 
“Henry VIII. suffered many years before his death 
from a sorre leg . . ."—Annals of the Barber Surgeons. 
Ttem 442 


“Thomas Vicary . . . had the good fortune to cure 
the King of a ‘sorre legge’ for which he was promised 
the post of sergeant Surgeon.” In the Barber Surgeons 
Hall, Vicary is the one receiving the Charter from 
Henry in the famous picture there.—Clippingdale’s MS. 
op. cit. 


MEDICAL RECORD OF MARY I 
Born February 18, 1516 


Mary born when Henry was age 24% and her 
mother 31. 
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Item 1. Ageg. 1525. 
The first mention of her physique is ‘that her health 
is mended.”—Age 914. 
Item 2. Age 10. 1526 
When age 10% she is said to be “of her age as goodly 
a child as ever I have seen.” 
Tiem 3. Age it. 1527 


When age 11% the French ambassador considers “her 
very handsome . . . but so thin, spare, and small as to 
render it impossible for her to be married for the next 
three years.” 


ftem 4. Age is. 1531 


When she was age 15, the report is “The Princess has 
been for the last eight days suffering from indigestion so 
much that she can hardly retain what she swallows.” 


diem 5. Age 1s. 1531 


The same month she is reported to have been ‘“‘lately 
very ill from hysteria.” 


Tiem 6. Age 15. 1531 


Nine days later she is said “not yet quite recovered 
from her stomach attack.” She seeks to see her mother, 
but Henry refuses the request—at the demand of Anne 
Boleyn it is said; two years before Henry married A. B. 


Item 7. Age is. 1531 


Five weeks later the report is: “She has been very ill 
these last days, so that they had to let blood; the trouble 
being with her womb. She is now well.” 


Item 8. Age is. 1531 


Three months later (August) she is “not very tall, has 
a pretty face, and is well proportioned, with a very beau- 
tiful complexion.” 
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(From now on the struggle to make Mary sign a state- 
ment that her father and mother were never married 
was acute. She was considered to be in the greatest dan- 
ger; by April, 1533, the emperor’s ambassador was re- 
porting that Anne Boleyn was boasting that she would 
have Mary poisoned or married to some varlet—and 
Mary and her mother were separated, forbidden to com- 
municate in any way and never saw one another after the 
pera of 1532; Catherine died in the first days of 
1536. 

Item 9. Age v7. 1533 

Two years later-——-June—the report is: “The Princess 
has been unwell of late, but . . . has now recovered.” 

(On the birth of Elizabeth—September 7, 1533— 
things for Mary rapidly change for the worse. She was 
formally forbidden to use the title of princess, and she 
refused to submit. Henry replied by compelling her to 
leave her comfortable house, dismiss her servants and 
move into a small place; and finally she was forcibly 
placed in a litter and taken to Hatfield to be ladies’ maid 
to Elizabeth.) 


Item to. Age tz. 1533 


“ 


Several months later—-December, 1533—-she “re- 
tired to weep in her chamber, as she does continually.” 

(It was at this period Henry was trying to break 
Catherine’s will by dismissing all her servants except one 
ang compelling her to move into a pestilential neighbour- 
hood. 

The custom of having servants taste Mary’s food be- 
fore it was brought to her table was now omitted, and 
tumours were circulated in the court circles that neither 
mother nor daughter could live long because of their bad 
health.) 

Item 11. Age 18. 1534 


In January, Mary is ill again, without sufficient cloth- 
ing, and she sent to her father for some, instructing her 
messenger to accept no “writing in which she was not 
entitled princess.” 

(For the next three years the emperor was expected to 
invade England to rescue Mary and her mother.) 
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Item 12. Age 18. 1534 


Henry (February) visited Elizabeth at Hatfield but 
would not see Mary although she was in the house. 

(Mary was now deprived of her jewellery. 

In April, 1534, she was forbidden to make her usual 
gifts to the poor on Holy Thursday. 

Now Parliament declared her illegitimate and inca- 
pable of inheriting the throne—and Henry threatened 
to behead her if she did not cease calling herself or 
allowing others to address her as princess.) 


Tiem 13. Age 18. 1534 


In June—two months later—‘she broke down... 
[and] fell seriously ill.” Only the death of Mary and 
Catherine scemed able to restrain the emperor from in- 
vading England. 

(Catherine in vain sends to the king to ask that Mary 
be allowed to come to her, as she can cure her if they can 
only be allowed to be together.) 


Item 14. Age 18. 1534 


In September—1534—Dr. Butt (Henry's favourite 
physician) reports that he finds her ‘tin mean state of 


helth . . . at the beginning of her old disease . . . she 
is diseased in her head and stomach . . . [She was 
given] pills; after which she was very sick . . . [She] 


has been very ill.” 


Tiem 15. Age 18. 1534 


The following November she “has relapsed into some 
slight illness, from which she would have recovered but 
for the importanity and rudeness of her governess, the 
aunt of the Concubine [A. B.] to induce her to renounce 
her title of princess.” Her favourite companion is put 
into the Tower for calling Mary princess. 


Item 16. Age 19. 1535 


In January, Henry was made Supreme Head of the 
Church, and everybody in the realm had by statute to 
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recognize him as such. The emperor and his ambassa- 
dor tried to get Mary over to the Continent as the only 
way to save her life, but she was too well guarded; and 
she was “very sickly . . .” 

(In the next month—February, 1535—Mary is threat- 
ened with death or imprisonment for life if she does not 
renounce her title and rights and those of her mother; 
and Mary is said by her father to be “dangerously ill.” 
Henry’s physicians reported that she would probably die, 
and this led the emperor’s ambassador to fear that 
Henry was merely preparing to assist Mary’s end. Cath- 
erine has the same suspicion and begs again to have Mary 
under her roof as she is sure that she can cure her—but 
Henry again refuses. 

Cromwell——who then occupied the place now filled by 
the Prime Minister—told the emperor's ambassador that 
the only obstacles to peace between Henry and Charles 
V were Mary and her mother, and as the quecn was old 
and Mary “‘sickly and mortal also” they could not live 
long; and Cromwell added that the death of the two 
ladies would do little harm in comparison with the good 
it would effect.) 


Item 17. Age 19. 1535 


At the end of the first week in April—still 1535— 
Catherine says Mary “has been ill and not yet recov- 
ered.” The mother adds ‘Her treatment would suffice 
to make a healthy person [ill].” 


Item 18. Age 19. 1535 


On the 25th of that month “the Princess has recov- 
ered.” 


Item 19. Age 19. 1535 


On May 21 “the Princess has lately been very ill, and 
twice the physicians despaired of her life . . . she is 
better . . . her illness came from grief.” 

(Henry visited under the same roof with Mary but he 
would not receive her. 

Fisher and More arrested in June, and Cromwell tells 
the emperor’s ambassador that if “God had taken to 
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himself the Queen and Princess, the whole dispute would 
have been ended.”) 


Item 20. Age 19. 1535 


September 6, the emperor’s ambassador asked Henry 
to send his physician to Mary on account of her cold and 
“to provide against the return of her ordinary complaint, 
which she dreads in the coming winter.” Later in the 
same month the queen's physicians find her “well for the 
present; but . . . fear this winter she may relapse into 
a worse condition than ever.” 

(The burning of Fisher and More made Mary and 
her mother and all Catholics fear their executions would 
at once follow. Catherine writes to Charles V that she 
hopes she may be made to follow them. Nobody is per- 
mitted to see either of the ladies.) 


Item 21. Age 19. 1535 


December 30—Catherine, in extremis, asks to see 
Mary before dying—but she is denied. 

(In the first days of 1536 Catherine sent for “the 
principal persons of the house . . . who had not seen 
er for more than a year,” and died January 7, 1536.) 


liem 22. Age 20. 1536 


January 19—Mary said to be ‘‘mortally ill.” 

(Great anxiety now shown by the emperor to carry 
through his project of getting Mary across to Flanders, 
but Henry took extra precautions. 

Before Mary could have the furs and gold chain and 
cross brought from Spain by her mother she was in- 
formed that she must first obey the law like other sub- 
jects and give up her masses in her own house, renounce 
her title of princess and acknowledge the marriage of 
her father and mother was illegal and never of effect and 
that Henry was the Head of the Church. Cromwell said 
it would be no “great evil” if Mary were to die. Henry 


* Another case of bad disagreement between the editors of L. & P. 
and C.S.P, Span.; in the latter “rheum” is used as the equivalent of 
rheumatism, which is entirely unauthorized. L. & P. 1X, No. 287 and 
CSP. Span., 1534-5, No. 201. 
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is now determined that Mary shall submit or die and so 
she and the emperor’s ambassador are informed. 

Anne Boleyn says “If I have a son, as I hope to do 
shortly, I know what will become of her.” A.B. had the 
son—but it was dead—and upon its life depended that 
of its mother. In less than six months she, also, was in 
the world of shadows. The pity of all this is that Cath- 
erine of Aragon had to die six months before the light 
woman who had supplanted her.) 


Item 23. Age 20. 1536 


Charles says he regards Mary as “lost,” and the Vene- 
tian ambassador believes that “from grief for her moth- 
er’s death and from other causes, she, [Mary] also will 
die.” (February 3.) 

(Great anxiety at this time to get Mary across the 
Channel as the only way to save her life, and a marriage 
with Don Luis of Portugal is put forward by the em- 
peror to this end. 

Henry says he has told Charles V that if Mary will 
submit, she shall be made heir but that he won't have dic- 
tation from any other prince.) 


Item 24. Age 20. 1536 


Mary has a cold in the head in May. 

(Cromwell indites a letter for Mary to sign submit- 
ting to Henry upon all points, but upon her demurring 
asks Chapuys, the emperor's ambassador, to suggest an- 
other, which he does. Cromwell calls Mary “the most 
obstinate woman that ever was.”) 


Item 25. Age 20. 1536 


June 11, she is said to be suffering in her head and 
teeth. 

(About June 15, Mary signs a complete surrender to 
Henry, admitting that her father and mother were never 
married, that she is not a princess of England, and that 
Henry is the Head of the Church. In this document she 
cails her mother the “late Dowager,” for thus had 
Henry decided Catherine must be designated. To induce 
Mary to sign these terrible admissions which had to be 
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assented to if Mary was not to be killed, Chapuys con- 
vinced her that it was her duty so to submit for she was 
the only one of the royal family with any chance of re- 
storing the Catholic religion, and as to the seeming vio- 
lation of her conscience her action was only under duress 
and the Pope would surely absolve her for the false- 
hoods to which she would subscribe. } 


Item 26. Age 20. 1536 


The release from imminent danger of death which this 
document procured for her had immediate effect upon her 
bodily health and she was well in 2 fortnight. 


Item 27. Age 20. 1536 


In six weeks, however (about September 1), she was 
“somewhat poorly.” 


Liem 28. Age 25. 1541 


In the same month, but five years later (in 1541)— 
for there are no records to be found of illness in the in- 
terim—Francis I of France asks if ‘this melancholy 
which she has so Jong worn has not brought some malady 
which might prevent her having issue.”"—This was apro- 
pos of a marriage between Mary and the son of Francis. 


Item 29. Age 25. 1541 


October 12——“She is of medium stature, and is in face 
like her father, especially about the mouth, but has a 
yoice more manlike for a woman than he has for a man. 
Her neck is like her mother’s. With a complexion she 
looks not past eighteen or twenty although she is twenty- 
four . . . She is active and apparently not delicate . . . 
The chamber woman says that when her mother was first 
repudiated she was sick with ‘ennwy’, [bored] but, on 
being visited and comforted by the King soon recovered, 
and has had no such illness since.” 


Ttem 30. Age 26. 1542 


March 25—She “has been somewhat indisposed, but 
is now better.” 
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Item 31. Age 26. 1542 


April 16—“She suffers still from palpitation of the 
heart.” 


Item 32. Age 26. 1542 


April 22—She is in “extreme danger owing to her ill- 
ness.” 


Item 33. Age 26. 1542 
April 22—She “thas been seriously ill and in danger of 
her life” . . . “dangerously ill of a strange fever since 
Easter [April 9} and takes such weakness at times she 
remains as though dead.” 
Ttem 34. Age 26. 1542 
April 30—She is “improving.” 
Item 35. Age 26. 1542 


May 2—She ‘is much better and, the doctors say, [is] 
out of danger.” This illness is spoken of as “Jong.” 


Item 36. Age 26. 1542 


May 7—“Wrote in his last of the Princess’s long ill- 
ness, and how she had been declared out of danger.” 


Ttem 37. Age 26. 1542 
May 26—She is reported in good health. 
Item 38. Age 26. 1542 


June 13—The rumour is that [her] illness causes 
delay of their treaty with England.” 


liem 39. Age 26. 1542 
September 9—She “‘has been very ill of a colic.” 
Item 40. Age 28. 1544 


June 3—“I have byn nothing well as yet these holy 
days.” 
P 
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Ttem 41. Age 28. 1544 
July 25, 31 and August 1—Mary is reported as well. 
Item 42. Age 28. 1544 
August 6—Ditto. 
Item 43. Age 30. 1546 
April 12—She is “indisposed.” 
Item 44. Age 30. 1546 
May 8—She ‘“‘was sick [but now] recovered.” 
Item 45. Age 30. 1546 


May 20—Edward “begs her [Mary] not to attempt 
to write to him when her illness does not permit it."— 
Edward to Mary from Hunsdon, L. & P. XXI, i, No. 
867. 

Ttem 46. Age 30. 1546 


August 1—She is “too ill to answer with her own 
hand.” 
Item 47. Age 30. 1546 


December 5—She “‘has been very ill, as the physicians 
tell me of melancholy.” 

(Edward renews his father’s persecution of Mary for 
her religion.) *° 


Ttem 48. Age 31. 1547 


May 28—She “spends her days in great distress, hold- 
ing fast to her only hope, that your Majesty will never 
fail her . . .”—to Charles V. 


* On the 13th of February, 1547, just after his ascension of the throne, 
Edward addresses a letter to Sir Edward Browne to thank him for riek- 
ing his life in protecting “the house wherein our dearest sister [Mary] 
was residing at the time, from being entered by a blood-thirsty and mur- 
derous villain, who might perchance have done an incredible damage to 
our said sister... ."—Letters of the Kings of England, Halliwell, ii, p. 
26. This would appear to refer to such an attempt upon the life or 
honour of Mary as her Catholic supporters on both sides of the Channel 
seem to have feared for long. The other threat they feared was that abe 
would be forced into a marriage with a servant or someone of low birth 
ot character—the repeated threat of Anne Boleyn. 
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Item 49. Age 33. 1549 


October 27—Edward writes to Mary that it is “un- 
pleasant to hire of your sikness; . . . so is it nothinge 
feareful, for that I understande it is your olde gest that 
is wont oft to viset you, whose comminge thogth it be 
oft, yet is it welcome.” —Edward was now twelve. 

(August 26, 1550—~The attempts to save Mary by 
getting her to the Continent are now renewed with 
great vigour.) 


Item 50. Age 34. 1550 


November 23—Mary writes “and when it should 
seem to you and others, my friends, that the soil and air 
of this house might be occasion of my sickness, for the 
recovery whereof you think good that I should remove 
from the same; my Lord, the truth is, that neither the 
house nor air herein is to be suspected, but the time of 
the year being the fall of the leaf, at which time I have 
seldom escaped the same disease these many years.” 


Item 51. Age 35. 1551 


January 9—'‘‘My Lords; . . . Your letters from the 
King's Council threatening her with severe punishments 
if she did not discontinue mass in her own house. . . 
are so lengthy and involved that my general health and 
the attack of catarrh in the head which I am suffering do 
not permit me to answer them in detail.” 


Item 52. Age 35. 155% 


January—My health is more unstable than that of 
any creature,” 


Item 53. Age 35. 1551 
March 1—“[The Council] stuck to it that the promise 
[of Henry VIII to Charles V that Mary might have 
mass in her own house] had been personal, intended to 
assist the Princess’s feeblemindedness (pour secourir q 
son imbécillité).” 
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Item 54. Age 35. 1551 


March 17—“[ Mary] offered excuses for the delay of 
her visit . . . because of her indisposition.” 


Item 55. Age 35. 1551 

April 6—~—Mary told Edward VI in re the dispute 
about her having mass in her own house that he could 
“take away her life rather than the old religion [Cath- 
otic} in which she desired to live and die . . . and very 
humbly prayed . . . to excuse her from coming to Court 
any more on this occasion because of her illness . . . 
[The King was] greatly distressed to see and hear her 
present estate . . . as he could see, she was in bed,” 


Item 56. Age 35. 1551 


August 19~— The Committee to see that Mary ceased 
holding mass in her own house, noting “her colour often. 
altered, and she seemed passioned and unquiet, they for- 
bore her farther, fearing that the troubling of her might 
bring on an attack of her old disease.” 


liem 57. Age 35. 1551 
Mary then wrote to her brother “rather to offend God 
and my conscience, I offer my body at your will, and 
death shall be more welcome than life with a troubled 
conscience . . . my old disease would not suffer me to 
write any sooner.” 


Item 58. Age 35. 1551 


October 11—‘‘She is by no means well.” “I am ill at 
ease in health.” “I am sickly.” 


Item 59. Age 35. 1551 


October 31—“The King requested the Princess to 
come to court . . . but the Princess remembering her 
constant ill health, which is at present even worse than 
usual . . . decided to excuse herself.” 
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litem 60. Age 36. 1552 
She is “a poor miserable invalid, fit for nothing but to 
be shut up in her palace.” 
Item 61. Age 37. 1553 


August 6—Just after she ascended the throne on the 
death of Edward VI, the emperor's ambassador de- 
scribes her as “more than middling fair.” 

Item 62. Age 37. 1553 


October 1-——At Mary’s Coronation Day she is de- 
cribed as seeming “about forty years of age, and was 
rather fresh coloured.” 

Item 63. Age 37. 1553 


November 1—‘The Queen has been feeling heavy 
these days, but is better now. The changes in the weather 
were the cause of it.” 


Item 64. Age 37. 1553 


November 6—“The Queen was unwell and keeping 
her room.” 


Item 65. Age 37. 1553 


November 14—‘“She replied that she was not very 
well.” 


Item 66. Age 37. 1553 


November 20—To the French ambassador who said 
his king “had heard that she had recently been unwell... 
The Queen in her reply thanked God that she had had 
no ailment severe enough to make her keep her bed.” 


Ttem 67. Age 37- 1553 


November 27—Mary “was struck with a relapse of 
illness during the solemnity.” 
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Item 68. Age 37. 1553 


December 17—“she told me that she had for some 
days past been ill of melancholy caused by the rumours 
that were going the rounds among her subjects . . . she 
had fallen a prey to melancholy and sadness to the point 
of illness.” 


Marriage. Age 38. 1554 


July 25—Mary and Philip II of Spain married in 
Winchester Cathedral. 


ltem 69. Age 38. 1554 


August 18—Mary “yesterday completed her 38th 
year and six months. She is of low stature, with a red 
and white complexion, and very thin; her eyes are white 
(bianchi) and large, and her hair reddish; but her face 
is round, with a nose rather low and wide (Jargo) ; and 
were not her age on the decline she might be called hand- 
some rather than the contrary, She is not of a strong 
constitution, and of late she suffers from headache and 
serious affection of the heart, so that she is often obliged 
to take medicine, and also to be blooded. She is of very 
spare diet, and never eats until 1:00 or 2:00 P.M., al- 
though she rises at daybreak, when, after saying her 
prayers and hearing mass in private, she transacts busi- 
ness incessantly until after midnight.”—Report to the 
Venetian Senate by Soranzo of his London embassy to 
Edward VI and to Mary. 


Item jo. Age 38. 31554 


November 10—‘‘The Queen . . . is with child... 
It is true without doubt.” Dr. Wotton to the Council. 
Confirmed on the 25th November, December 16, Janu- 
ary 4, and January 5, 1555; on March 2aist she is re- 
ported as “near her time”; a child still expected as late 
as April 1, April 8, 9 and the 29th; on May 1 there were 
public celebrations upon the report of her delivery, but 
this was at once known as false; by May 10 a child was 
expected, as it was on the 13th, May 21st (when “her 
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Majesty’s belly [has] greatly declined, which is said... 
to indicate the approaching term.” On the 6th of June 
the French ambassador asserted that on the 7th of May 
Mary had been delivered of “a mole or lump of flesh, 
and was in great peril of death.” As late as June 17 
delivery was expected by the Venetian ambassador. By 
the 26th he thought the same but betrays his first doubts. 
The emperor, however, several days before, was then 
expecting a delivery. Upon July 9, the same ambassa-~ 
dor was anticipating such an issue, and by the 23rd the 
physicians considered Mary is likely to be confined at 
any time; and hope was not abandoned until August 5, 
1555. 


Ttem 71. Age 39. 1555 


August 19—“now the Queen shows herself and con- 
verses with everybody as usual, her health being so good 
as perhaps never to have been better . . . of delivery 
or pregnancy small signs are visible externally, and no 
one talks or thinks of them any longer.” 


Ttem 72. Age 39. 1555 


August 27—Mary, in an open litter, rode through 
London with Philip II on one side and Cardinal Pole on 
the other. The Londoners had believed Mary to be 
dead, but they now found her “in better plight than 
ever.” Philip left for the Continent on the 29th not to 
return until his final visit in March, 1557. 


Trem 73. Age 39. 1555 


September—‘'The Queen had . . . somewhat recov- 
ered.” 


Them 74. Age 40. 1556 
June 4—'To say the truth, the Queen's face has lost 
flesh greatly since I was last with her, the extreme need 
she has of her consort’s presence harassing her . . . she 


having . . . within the last few days in great part lost 
her sleep.” 
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Item 75. Age 40. 1556 


August 18—“The queen has been unwell lately, both 
from the great heat . . . likewise owing to some mental 
vexation and not having yet quite recovered.” 


Item 76. Age 40. 1556 


Later in this year “She was seen no more at Council.” 


Item 77. Age 41. 1857 


May 13—‘England is now ruled by Queen Mary 
{who} entered her 43rd(sic) year last February . . . 
Few other women in the world of her rank ever lived 
more wretchedly . . . not only owing to the divorce, 
which, with such great impicty, solely from violent and 
rabid lust, she saw her father effect from the Queen her 
mother, after she lived with her husband for twenty 
years . . . but from seeing herself, with the same im- 
piety, disinherited and declared a bastard, instead of 
legitimate and only daughter, and heiress of the king- 
dom, as she was . . . But yet worse treatment awaited 
her, for with very great indignity she had to serve as her 
mistress a public strumpet, her father’s concubine . . . 
it is evident that from the commencement of her life until 
now she has never been free from sorrows and dangers 
against which it seems impossible for her to have been 
able to struggle had she not been assisted by some great 
favour from God, and by some especial care which He 
has of her innocence. 

“She is of low rather than of middling stature, but, al- 
though short, she has no personal defect in her limbs, 
nor is any part of her body deformed. She is of spare 
(magra) and delicate frame, quite unlike her father, who 
was tall and stout; nor does she resemble her mother, 
who, if not tall, was nevertheless stout. Her face is well 
formed . . . At present, with the exception of some 
wrinkles, caused more by anxieties than by age, which 
make her appear some years older, her aspect, for the 
rest, is very grave. Her eyes are so piercing that they 
inspire, not only respect, but fear in those upon whom 
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she fixes them, although she is very shortsighted, being 
unable to read or do anything else unless she has her 
sight quite close to what she wishes to peruse or to see 
distinctly. Her voice is rough and loud, almost like a 
man’s, so that when she speaks she is always heard a 
long way off. In short, she is a seemly woman, and never 
to be loathed for ugliness, even at her present age .. . 
God having provided her with a minister [Pole] so much 
in conformity with herself . . . she might live with her 
mind at ease . . . were she undisturbed by her own 
thoughts and passions, both public and private, which 
often subject her to a very deep melancholy, much 
greater than that to which she is constitutionally liable, 
from menstrous retention and suffocation of the matrix 
(per la retentione de’ menstrui, ¢ suffocatione della ma- 
trice), to which for many years she has been often sub- 
ject, so that the remedy of tears and weeping, to which 
from childhood she has been accustomed, and still often 
used by her, is not sufficient; she requires to be blooded 
either from the foot or elsewhere, which keeps her 
always pale and emaciated.” —Report of England, by G. 
Michiel to the Venetian Senate on May 13, 1557, of his 
embassy to Philip and Mary which lasted from May 22, 
1554, until January 26, 1557; Ven. Cal. 1556-1557, No. 
884, p. 1043, at 1053-1056." 


Item 78. Age 41. 1557 


May 13—“The Queen . . . the more distresses her- 
self, perceiving daily that no one believes in the possibil- 
ity of her having progeny, so that day by day she sees 
her authority and the respect induced by it diminish, nor 
is to be told how much hurt that vain pregnancy did her, 
which, as I know that many persons interpreted it in a 
different sense to what it deserved, I, therefore, to rec- 
tify the mistake of some of those who had a contrary 

* One version of this report published by Ellis in his Original Letters, 
and Ser., vol. 2, p. 228, is very inadequate and misleading. It iy no more 
than a summary of the original. There are many pretended copies of 
the Report, but, except for the one we have used above, they should be 


disregarded, as this was made by F. Contarini, wha was ambassador 
extraordinary to James I in 1609-10, and later Doge of Venice, 
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opinion, assure your Serenity that there was neither de- 
ceit nor malice in the matter, but mere error, not only on 
the part of the King and Queen, but on that of the coun- 
cillors of the whole Court, which for a long time ren- 
dered their belief common to everybody, as besides all 
the other manifest signs of pregnancy there was the 
swelling of the paps and their emission of milk, although 
as known by the result, that likewise proceeded from the 
stoppage of her courses.”—Michiel to the Venetian Sen- 
ate in his Report of his late embassy in London from 
May, 1554, to January, 1557. 

(July 4—Philip left England for the last time. The 
night before he and Mary slept at Sittingbourne, and she 
never saw him again. He satled from Dover.) 


Item 79. Age 42. 1558 


January 4—"We now hope she is pregnant.” 


litem 80. Age 42. 1558 


January 16—Philip assured of her pregnancy. 


Item 81. Age 42. 1558 
February 2—‘The Queen’s health, both of mind and 
body, continues good.” 
Item 82. Age 42. 1558 
February 20—Letters of Philip II found after Calais 
was surrendered to the French on January 8 showed that 
Philip believed Mary to be pregnant. 
Trem 83. Age 42. 1558 
May—Mary expected Philip, but he never came, and 
a little later “she was suffering from intermittent fever.” 
Ttem 84. Age 42. 1558 


August—-Mary is “suffering from low fever and 
dropsy.” 
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Item 85. Age 42. 1558 


September 6—‘‘Acunha will report the particulars of 
the Queen’s indisposition, and how our Lord God 
granted us the grace four days ago to free her from all 
feverish symptoms, and as her Majesty is not liable to 
them they could not but cause us much anxiety, but the 
physicians were and are of the opinion that through this 
malady she will obtain relief from her habitual indisposi- 
tion. During her malady, the Queen did not fail the 
greatest care of herself, following the advice of the 
physicians, and by continuing to do so it is hoped she will 
recover, and daily more and more establish her health.” 


Item 86. Age 42. 1558 


September 25—“Her hope of . . . being soon con- 
soled by your presence, is in fact, the best and most effi- 
cacious remedy for all her ailments."—Cardinal Pole to 
Philip II. 


Item 87. Age 42. 1558 


October 29—"A few days ago his Majesty [Philip 
II] received news . . . that the Queen was grievously 
ill, and her life in danger . . . a fresh advice arrived 
that her Majesty's health had improved.” At this time 
Philip sent to advise Mary to declare Elizabeth to be 
her heir to the throne. Mary said Elizabeth was neither 
her sister nor her father’s child, but in the end yielded, 
only to revoke the decision two days later. 


Ttem 88. Age 42. 1558 


November 12—‘Advices from England that the 
Queen is not well, and the ambassador from Florence 
has said . . . that she is at the point of death, as known 
throughout the Court . . . but the truth is that her mal- 
ady is evidently incurable, and will end her life sooner or 
later, according to the increase or decrease of her mental 
anxieties, which harass her more than the disease, how- 
ever dangerous it may be.” 
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Death. Age 42 & 9 mos. November 17, 1558 


November 17—Mary died on the Elevation of the 
Host, at 7:00 A.M., age 42 years and 9 months. 


THE MEDICAL RECORD OF EDWARD VI 
Born October 12, 1537 


Edward was born October 12, 1537, when Henry 
VIII was forty-six years old and his wife, Jane Seymour, 
probably twenty-eight. She died twelve days * after the 





John G, Nichols, F.S.A., author of the most elaborate and meticulous 
account of Edward, in The Literary Remains of Edward the Sixth, Lond, 
1857, val. 1, p. xxiv, Note d, says: “Al our old historians placed the 
death of Queen jane Seymour at least ten days sooner: an error partly 
arising frotn a clerical mistake of x4 for 24, and partly from the malev- 
vlent insinuations of the Romanist historian Sanders, who suggested 
that King Henry, to insure the birth of his heir, sacrificed the mother’s 
life by the Caesarean operation. Sir John Hayward adopted this latter 
suggestion in his History of Edward VI. and was followed by Heylyn 
and many other writers . . .” [The error was not corrected until 1721 
when Strype stated the exact date of the death.} 

‘This view is clearly that of Pollard, who says “The fable that the 
Caesarean operation was performed on her {Jane], invented or propa- 
gated by Nicholas Sanders, rests upon the further error repeated by most 
historians that Queen Jane died on the x4th of October, instead of the 
2th’ ‘Henry FHL; p. 360, N. 2 

D.N.B, ix to the same eifect, sub, Jane; “The report that the 
Gacaren operation was performed in her case was an invention of the 
jesuit Nicholas Sanders.” 

The matter iy not quite so simple ax that. For one thing, Sanders was 
not printed until r58s, when he had been dead four years; and before 
Queen Mary was dead—she died in 1558—Harpsfield wrote in his 
Treatise of Marriage, MS., bk. ii, p. 107: “That she (Jane Seymour] 
should die for the safeguard of the child in such manner as she did, 
yea, the child wax to be born, as some say that adders are, by gnawing 
in the mother's womb." This proves that Sanders did mot invent the 
tale. 

‘There is another contemporary reference to this matter in a manu- 
xcript account of Fisher and More, the martyrs killed by Henry because 
they would not acknowledge him as Head of the Church in 1535: “And 
the following day he married Jane Seymour, whose death he caused 
when she was in severe labour in a difficult child-birth, by baving all 
her limbs stretched for the purpose of making a passage for the child, 
or (as others stated) having the womb cut before she was dead, so that 
the child ready to be born, might be taken out."—Records of the Refor- 
mation, Pocock, Lond., 1870, ii, 564—"1e die postera Joannam Semertam 
duxit, ‘cui parturicndi diffcultate graviter laboranti, laxatis omnibus 
membris, quo partui cgressum patefacerct, necem attulit, sive (ut alii 
tradiderc) antequam exanimaretur secari uterum, atgue extrahi foetum 
imperavil, maturum, . . 

Godwin, who was born only nine years after the death of Edward 
saya! “. .'. che Queen having long sutfered the throws of a most dif- 
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birth, the Council advising the English ambassadors in 
France: “Our mistress, through the fault of them that 
were about her, whiche suffered her to take great cold, 
and to eat things which her fantasye in syckness called 
for, is departed to God.” With this information went, 
at the especial command of the mourning widower, in- 
structions that they were to let him know which of the 
French princesses in their opinion would be the best for 
Henry’s new wife! 


ftem 1. Age 3 weeks. 1537 


The first mention of Edward’s health is on November 
3, 1537, when Wallop writes to Lisle “The Prince [is] 
in good health and merry.” 


Tiem 2. Age § weeks. 1537 


On the 17th of the same month Sandys writes “The 
Prince [is] in good state.” 


Item 3. Age 6 months. 1538 


On March 2, the emperor's ambassador in London 
writes ‘After dinner we saw the little prince [Edward] 
who in reality is one of the prettiest children of his age 
that could be seen anywhere.” 


ficult travel, and such a one, wherein either the Mother or the Infant 
must necessarily perish, out of her womb was ripped Prince Edward 
"Annals of England, p. 9r. 

“Another mention of the Sfiair that very likely had no reliance upon 
Sanders is the following from a chronicler who was born only thirty 
years after its occurrence is the following: “The Queen was delivered 
of a Son, but with so hard a Labour that she was fain to be ripped.”"— 
Chronicle, Baker, Lond., 1730, p. 285. 

Hayward, who was born eleven years after the death of Mary, writes 
in his Life and Raigne of Edacard the Sixt, p. 1: “All reports do con- 
stantly runne, that he was not by naturall passage delivered into the 
world, but that his mothers body was opened for his birth, and that shee 
dyed of the incision on the fourth day following.” 

Sanders’ exact words are: “But the travail of the queen being very 
difficult, the king was asked which of the two lives was to be spared; 
he answered, the bay’s because he could easily provide himself with other 
wives. Jane accordingly died soon after of the pains of childbirth . . .” 
—The Anglican Schism (ed. Lewis) book 1, p. 138. 

‘The latest authority gives currency to these views: In an unpublished 
work in the Royal College of Surgeons of England by 8. D. Clippingdale, 
FRCS, it is said that “Dr, Owen delivered her (Jane Seymour], it is 
said by Caesarian section when she gave birth to the Prince who atter- 
ward became King Edward V1."—Vol. I, p. 21. 
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Item 4. Age 8& months. 1538 


Upon the 16th of May, the same year, “His Grace 
went to the Prince ‘and ther solaced all this day with 
much mirth and joy, dallying with him in his arms a long 
space and so holding him in a window to the sight and 
great comfort of all the people.’ ” 


Liem 5. Age 9g months. 1538 


An undated letter but placed as June 30, by the editor 
of the L. & P. says “My Lord Prince is in good health 
and merry. His Grace hath four teeth, three full out 
and the fourth appearing.” 


Item 6. Age 11 months. 1538 


On the 31st of August the Imperial ambassador wrote 
that the Prince “is the prettiest child we ever saw.” 


Item 7. Age 11 months. 1538 


The 8th of September, the same year, Audeley writes 
to Cromwell, “[I never saw] so goodly a child of his 
age, so merry, so pleasant, so good and loving counte- 
nance, and so earnest an eye as it were a sage judgment 
towards every person that repaireth to his Grace. . - 
And albeyt a littell his Graces flesche decayeth, yet his 
Grace . . . he shotyth owt in length, and wexith ferme 
and stiff, and can stedfastly stond, and wold avaunce 
hymself to move and go, if they wold suffir hym . . .” 


Item 8. Age i. 1538 


October 17, a month later, “The Prince . . . is merry 
and in good health.” 


Ttem 9. Age. 1538 


November 23, the following month, “I have seen my 
lord Prince who is the goodliest babe that ever I set 
imine eyes upon.” 


Item 10. Agel. 1538 
Five days later “The Prince [is] merry.” 
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Item 11. Age2. 1539 


The succeeding March 9—“My lord Prince is in good 
health and merry. Would to God the King and your 
Lordship had seen him last night. The minstrels played, 
and his Grace danced and played so wantonly that he 
could not stand still.” 


Item 12. Age2. 1539 


The following October s—‘The Prince [is] merry 
and in prosperous estate.” 


Item 13. Age 2. 1539 


On the 26th of the same month—‘‘My lord Prince 
(is] in health.” 


Item 14. Age 2%. 1540 


Upon an unknown day in January—my lord Prince 
[is] merry.” 


Item 15. Age 3- 1541 


May 10, Edward “is handsome and well-nourished 
and wonderfully big for his age.” 


Item 16. Age 4. 1541 


But upon the 29th of October of that year we come to 
the first mention of ill health. “The King .. . was 
surprised to hear that the prince of Wales, his only son, 
was sick of a quartan fever, an unusual malady for a 
child of three or four years, who is not of a melancholic 
constitution. He summoned all the physicians to advise, 
and after long consultation, they agreed, as one of them 
secretly told Marillac, that the fever would put him in 
danger. His informant added that, apart from this ac- 
cident, the Prince was so fat and unhealthy as to be un- 
likely to live long.” 


Trem 17. Age 4. 1541 


On the rith of the next month—“Lady Mary has 
been sent to where the young Prince is still ill.” 
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Item 18. Age 4. 1542 

On April 13, Marillac, the French ambassador in 
London, reports, referring to Mary and Edward: “. . . 
she had before her [when her chances of inheriting the 
throne are considered] only the prince of Wales who is 
so young that he could only be thought of as so much 
dew . . . doctors say that this young prince of Wales 
is not of constitution to live long and they see that this 
King [Henry] whether he remarries or remains a wid- 
ower as he proposes, will not have other issue.” 


Tiem 19. Age 4a. 1542 


Nine days thereafter—“The Prince of Wales is also 
[Mary was, too] unwell, but not so severly.” Mary was 
in danger of dying. 

Jiem 20. Age 4¥s. 1542 


May 7—the same year—‘“With regard to the Prince, 
whatever has been said of his indisposition and want of 
health, has turned out to be untrue. There was nothing 
at all the matter with him.” 


Item 21. Ages. 1542 


September 2 of the same year—‘my lord Prince—is 
in good healthe.” 


Item 22. Ages. 1542 


September 13—“The King and my lord Prince be 
merry.” 


Item 23. Age 5. 1542 
September 21—~‘my lord is in very good health.” 
Tiem 24. Age 6%. 1544 


It is eighteen months before any other mention of 
Edward's health is to be found, when on March 14— 
“My lord Prince [is] merry.” 
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Item 25. Age7. 1544 
July 25—“The Prince [is] in very good helth.” 


Item 26. Age 7. 1544 


Four days later Edward is in ‘prosperous health.” 


Item 27. Age. 1544 
Two days later—‘'The Prince [is] in good health.” 


ftem 28. Age. 1544 
August 6—a week afterward, “The Prince [is] well.” 


Item 29. Age 7. 1544 


Three days later—‘My lord Prince [is] in good 
health.” 


Ttem 30. Age 7. 1544 
August 25—“The Prince [is] well.” 


Liem 31. Age 7%. 1545 


There is nothing more until the following March 31, 
when there is this note: St. Mauris, the Imperial am- 
bassador in France, writes “He [Henry VIII] would 
marry the Princess of England to the Duke of Orleans 

. . and if the Prince of England [who was weakly] 
died, Orleans should be King.” 


Item 32. Age 8. 1546 


No record appears during the next eleven months; 
then on February 25, we find “The Prince . . . [is] 
well.” He had become king when his father died on 
January 28. 


Item 33. Age 11. 1548 


In July, it was rumoured that Edward was dead, and 
so he rode through London “with a goodly company” 
on the 23rd. 

Q 
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Item 34. Age 32. 1549 


October 11, a year later—“The kinges majesty is 
moche troubled with a great rewme [cold], taken partly 
with ryding hither in the night . . . The Kinges majesty 

. is in good helth and mery.” 


Item 35. Age 12. 1549 
On the 17th of the same month Edward again was 
taken through London. 
Item 36. Age 13. 1550 


On the 23rd of July, Edward began his summer jour- 
ney by riding from Westminster to Windsor in one day, 
and thereafter until October 16 he moved from place to 
place. 

Item 37. Age 13. 1550 

November 4, there is this—“A few days ago the King 
of England fell suddenly ill, and his recovery was de- 
spaired of. Even the physicians had given him up. The 
news were kept very secret.” 


Tiem 38. Age 13. 1551 
March 31—“A chaleng made by me that I, with 16 of 
my chaumbre, shuld runne at base, shote, and rune at ring 
with any 17 of my servauntes, gentlemen in the court.” 
Journal of Edward. 
ftem 39. Age 13. 1551 
Aprit 1—“The first day of the chaleng at base, or 
running, the King wane.” Ibid. 
Item 40. Age 13. 1551 
April 6—"I lost the chaling of shoting at roundes, and 
wane at rovers.” Ibid. 
litem 41. Age 13. 1551 


“On the 7th and 8th of April the King of England 
mounted his horse in full armour, rode two or three miles 
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each time, and also charged the target exercise and show 
himself to the People.” 


Item 42. Age 13. 1551 


May 3—“The chaleng at running at ringe performed, 
at the wich first came the Kinge, 16 footmen, and 10 
horsmen ... in blake silk cootes ... The tother 
side came al in yelow tafta. At length the yelow band 
toke it twise in 120 courses . . .” Ibid. 

“... they ran at the ring, and at tornay with 
swords.” Diary, Machyn. 


Ttem 43. Age 13. 151 


In an undated letter from Brussels, but from its con- 
text belonging to April or May, the English Commission- 
ers there say “[I] instanced the recent case of the King's 
Majesty, who being but a little sick of a cough, the lewd 
people had devised and reported that he was dead; 
wherefore some of them had been prosecuted, and the 
King showed himself abroad, both in his garden and 
other places, whereas enough might see that the bruit 
was false.” 


Tiem 44. Age 13. 1551 


In May—the day uncertain—we find “The present 
King . . . is of a good disposition . . . is handsome, 
affable, of becoming stature [and] commences interest- 
ing himself . . . in bodily exercises, literary studies, and 
knowledge of languages, appears to surpass his com- 
rades and competitors as also his own years, in number 
fourteen.” This is from the report of the Venetian min- 
ister in England at the close of his mission. 


Item 45. Age 14. 1551 


July 20—The Marshal St. Andrew “saw me shotte 
+  « he herd me play on the lute, ride, came to me in my 
study, supped with me, and soe departed to Richmond.” 
Journal of Edward. 
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ftem 46. Age 14. 1551 
July 27—"He came to me a hunting."—Ibid. 


Item 47. Age 14. 155% 

October 18—“I hear that the King has become very 
thin and weak during the last season.” Report to the 
emperor. 

Tiem 48. Age 14. 1552 

Upon the following April 2, little Edward writes in 
his Journal: “I fell sike of the mesels and the small- 
pokkes.” 

Item 49. Age 14. 1552 

Eleven days later—“The Duke of Northumberland 

. informed us that the King had recently had the 

measles, and was not yet quite recovered .. . The 

Council sent Mr. Hoby to tel] me that the King was not 

quite recovered from the small-pox, and as he still bore 

some marks on his face, he did not wish to show himself 
to strangers.” 


Item 50. Age 14. 1552 


April 15—“the parliement brake up, and bicause 1 
was sike, and not able to goe wel abrode as then, I signed 
abil . . ."—Edward’s Journal. 


Item 51. Age i4. 1552 


On the 28th of the same month—‘the King of Eng- 
land, who was convalescent and very cheerful, gave him 
audience.” 

litem 52. Age 14. 1552 

May 12—Edward rode in Greenwich Park to Black- 
heath with a party of archers, and “the King’s grace ran 
at the ring.” 

Ttem 53. Age 14. 1552 


Upon May 16 the young monarch rode in Greenwich 
Park to review some of his men-at-arms. 
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ltem 54. Age 14. 1552 


On June 27, Edward began his summer journey: from 
Greenwich to Putney and thence on horseback to Hamp- 
ton Court. On July 7 he went to Oatlands, on the 15th 
to Guildford, on the 21st to Petworth, on the 25th to 
Cowdrey, on the 27th to Halvenaker, a house near 
Chichester, on August 2 to Warblington (in Southamp- 
tonshire), on the 4th to Waltham (same county, near 
Winchester), on the 8th to Portsmouth, on the 14th to 
Southampton, on the 16th to Beaulieu, on the 18th to 
Christchurch, on the 21st to Woodlands (Dorset), on 
the 24th to Salisbury, on the 28th to Wilton, on the 2nd 
of September to Motisfont (Hamptonshire), on the sth 
to Winchester, on the 7th to Basing, on the roth to Don- 
nington castle (near Newbury, in Berks.), on the 12th 
to Reading and to Windsor on the 15th—Journal of 
Edward. 


Item 55. Age 14. 1552 


“The young king this year made a journey in some of 
the southern parts of the kingdom; but it was observed 
on all sides how sickly he looked, and general pity was 
felt for him by the people.”—Letter, Cottonian Mss. 
(B.M.) cited by Halliwell in his Letters of the Kings of 
England, ii, 56, Note. 


Item 56. Age 4. 1552 


August 22—. . . we have been occupied in killing of 
wild bestes . . .” Edward to Fitzpatrick, referring to 
his own pursuits during the above “progress.” Edward 
cites the six places in which he has lately stopped and 
says “In al these places we had both good hunting and 
good chere.” 


Ttem 57. Age 1s. 1552 
In September and October Edward was visited by the 
celebrated Milanese physician, Girolamo Cardano, who 
wrote that except for an appearance on his face denoting 
early death the boy is comely because of his age and in- 
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heritance. “His stature was below the medium, his com- 
plexion fair, his eyes grey, his general appearance dig- 
nified and formal. He was subject to constitutional 
weaknesses rather than to diseases ... He had one 
high shoulder-blade . . . His vital powers will always 
be weak . . .””8 

(Edward's Journal stops November 30, 1552) 


Liem 58. Age is. 1552 


December 23—Edward moved from Westminster to 
Greenwich to celebrate Christmas. 


Item 59. Age t§. 1553 


The next item is the sole explanation of the proximate 
cause of Edward’s fatal illness. It is contained in the 
words of a poet prominent in his day which was coinci- 
dent with that of Mary, and would appear to extend into 
the early years of the reign of her successor Elizabeth. 


But crasy Cold lurkt al this while at court, 

To watche his time when he the King might hourt: 

And when he saw him, on a morning, sweat, 

And call for drinke to coole his tennis heat, 

He slyly crept, and hid him in the cup; 

And when the King, alas, had drunke him up, 

Into his stomacke downward he had got, 

And there parceyving all the inwards hot, 

And that eche part ful gredily did plucke, 

To save it selfe, all succour it might sucke, 

He markt the chile that went into the lunges, 

And throwly myxt his vertue thereamonges, 

And, cooling it, so stopt the pipes therwith, 

As to dissolve pure nature wanted pith. 
—(Funeralles of Edward the Sixt.) 


Item 60. Age 15-16. 1553 


“In January, about the beginning of the 7th yeare of 
the King’s reigne [This would be on the 28th of Jan- 





* Kuit egitur statura infra mediocrem paululum, candido wultu, oculis 
cacsiis, gravitate aspectus decorus et formosus. Vittis potius quam morbis 
corporis subjectus . . . Hal uit igitur spatulam paulo ampliorem . . . 
Vita debilis omnio erit: . . . 
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uary]}, his sicknesse did more apparently shew itself, 
especially by the symptome of a tough, strong, streining 
cough. All the medicines and diet which could be pre- 
scribed together with the helpes both of his yong age 
and of the rising time of the yeare, were so farre either 
from causing or abating his griefe, that it daily increased 
by dangerous degrees, and it was not only a violence of 
the cough that did infest him, but therewith a weaknesse 
and faintnes of spirit, which shewed plainly that his 
vitall parts were most strongly and strangely assaulted, 
and the talke hereof among the people was so much the 
more because through an opinion obscurely raised, but 
running as most absurd, that his sicknesse grew by a slow- 
working poison.”’—The Life and Raigne of Edward the 
Sixt, p. 168. The word “absurd” is clearly a misprint, 
for as later appears in Acc. B hereafter Mayward be- 
lieved in the poison diagnosis. 


Item 61. Age 15-16. 1553 


“In the month of January the King fell sick of a cough 
at Whitehall, which grievously encreased, and at last 
ended in a consumption of the lights.”"—Chronicle, 
Stowe. 


Item 62. Age 15-16. 1553 


February 6—“On the very evening of the arrival of 
the said Princess [Mary] . . . the King was attacked 
by a fever caused by a chill he had caught, and was so ill 
that the Lady Mary could not see him for three days 
. . . She afterwards proceeded to the King’s presence, 
and he received her in his bedchamber [Feb. 10], to 
which he is still confined [on the 17th, the date of the 
letter].” 


Ttem 63. Age 15-16. 1553 


Before the 14th of February the Imperial ambassador 
wrote to the emperor “that your Majesty also rejoiced 
to hear that the King had recovered from the illness 
which afflicted him recently.” 
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Item 64. Age 15-16. 1553 
On February 16 a play was cancelled ‘“‘by occasion that 
his Grace was sick.” 


Item 65. Age 15-16. 1553 
On February 17 the same ambassador reports—“. . 

the King of England i is still confined to his chamber, and 
seems to be sensitive to the slightest indisposition or 
change, partly at any rate because his right shoulder is 
lower than his left and he suffers a good deal when the 
fever is upon him, especially from a difficulty in drawing 
his breath, which is due to the compression of the organs 
on the right side. It is an important matter for con- 
sideration, especially as the illness is increasing from day 
to day, and the doctors have now openly declared to the 
Council, for their own discharge of responsibility, that 
the King’s life is threatened, and if any serious malady 
were to supervene he would not be able to hold out long 
against it. Some make light of the imperfection, saying 
that the depression in the right shoulder is hereditary in 
the house of Seymour . . . But he only suffered incon- 
venience as far as it affects his appearance, and his 
shoulder never troubled him in any other way. It is said 
that about a year ago the King over-strained himself 
while hunting, and that the defect was increased. No 
good will he ever do with the lance.” 


Item 66. Age 15-16. 1553 
March 1—Edward opened Parliament in his palace 
“as the King was sickly,” but there was a procession” 
headed by him, as “Darcy . . . bore the King’s trayne.” 


Item 67. Age 15-16. 1553 
March 4—Edward heard on the throne of his palace 
the speech of the Speaker of Parliament in the presence 
of its members. 


Item 68. Age 15-16. 1553 
Upon the 17th of this month we find “The King of 
England has never left his room since the beginning of 
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the illness that came upon him not long ago. I have 
made inquiries whether his indisposition is likely to Jast 
long, and it appears that he is very weak and thin, be- 
sides which I hear from a good source that his doctors 
and physician have charged the Council to watch him 
carefully and not move away from him, as they are of 
opinion that the slightest change might place his life in 
danger.” 


Item 69. Age 15-16. 1553 


March 31—Edward dissolves Parliament, conducting 
the ceremony in his palace because of his illness. 


Item 70. Age 15-16. 1553 


Upon the same day “The King is not going to stir 
from Westminster during the easter holidays, when he 
habitually used to withdraw to Greenwich, because he is 
not entirely recovered yet, and is still troubled by catarrh 
and a cough.” 


Item 71. Age 15-16. 1553 


April 10 we read “When the weather has been soft 
and bright the King has gone out in his park at West- 
minster of late, but with the advice of his doctors and 
physicians, who assign him a definite hour, and still ob- 
serve him strictly, especially his diet, He will soon with- 
draw to Greenwich.”—“The King is recovering and is 
to go to Greenwich shortly.” 


Item 72. Age 15-16. 1553 


On the r1th April—“There is a muttering in this 
Court that the King, their master, is very sick, that his 
stomach is swollen of an aposthume, and that he must be 
cut ere he can be cured.” On this day Edward went upon 
his last journey—to Greenwich to die. 


“As Edward’s barge passed the Tower—he went by the Thames— 
“there was a great shot of guns and chambers, and all the ships shot off 
guns all the way, to Ratcly#, and there the iii ships that were rigging 
there, appointed to go to Newfoundland, and the ii pinnaces, shot guns 
and chambers a great number.”—Machyn's Diary. 
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Item 73. Age 15-16. 1553 


The report on the 28th of the same month—April— 
is: “The King withdrew to Greenwich a few days ago. 
There seems to be no improvement in his condition, and 
he has only shown himself once, in the gardens, the day 
after his arrival. J hear from a trustworthy source that 
the King is undoubtedly becoming weaker as time passes, 
and wasting away. The matter he ejects from his mouth 
is sometimes coloured a greenish yellow and black, some- 
times pink, like the colour of blood. His doctors and 
physicians are perplexed and do not know what to make 
of it. They feel sure that the King has no chance of 
recovery unless his health improves during the next 
month.” 


litem 74. Age 15-16. 1553 


Noailles (Antoine de) the new French ambassador re- 
placing de Boisdaulphin arrived in London the 30th of 
April, but could not be received for “some days.” 


Item 75. Age 15-16. 1553 


May s—“Since my last letters of April 28th were writ- 
ten, the King’s doctors and physicians conferred with his 
chief ministers over his illness. They requested very 
earnestly to be allowed to summon others of their art to 
consult them and receive the assistance of their knowl- 
edge, as the King’s life was in great danger. Six more 
were proposed and three among them chosen . . . They 
have been strictly and expressly forbidden, under pain of 
death, to mention to anyone private details concerning 
the King’s illness or condition. They took a solemn oath 
on it... I have certain information that the King is 
declining from day to day so rapidly that he cannot last 
long. Today the prisoners of the Tower were ordered 
to keep their rooms with one servant only, and the guard 
has been reinforced there by 200 men.””> 

“On May 5, two women and a man who bad reported Edward to 
be dead were sentenced: the women to “be sett upon the pillorie to mor- 


row in the morneing, the man to have his care nayled to the pillorie in 
Cheepesyde, and the two woomen to stand uppon the pillorie in West- 
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Item 76. Age 15-16. 1553 


May s—“I will add a line to my lettere to the Em- 
peror, to let you know that people are beginning to talk 
of the King’s illness, and that it is variously discussed. 


Item 77. Age 15-16. 1553 


May 7—‘‘But nowe I will recomfort you with the joy 
—fulle comfort which our phesicians hathe thies too or 
three mornynges revyved my spirites withalle; which is 
that our soveraine lorde dothe begine very joyfullye to 
encreeese and amend, they haveing no doubt of the 
thorro recoverye of his highnes . . .” 

May 12—‘Sire: The King is still indisposed, and it 
is held certain that he cannot escape. The physicians are 
now all agreed that he is suffering from a suppurating 
tumour (apostéme) on the lung, or that at least his lung 
is attacked. He is beginning to break out in ulcers; he 
is vexed by a harsh, continuous cough, his body is dry and 
burning, his belly is swollen, he has a slow fever upon 
him that never leaves him. A rumour was spread recently 
that the King was on the way to recovery and his illness 
was decreasing, to appease the people who were dis- 
turbed; and such things were being said that three citi- 
zens who were accused of saying that the King was dead 
or dying had their ears torn off."** 


minstre pallace, and all they three to weare papers contayning these 
woords, FOR MOST FALSE AND UNTRUW REPORTS TOUCHING 
THE KING'S MAJESTIES LYFE; and then to be returned to the 
prysons agayne. 

“May xxvii. . . one John Saunders . . . to be sett on the pillorie 
in the next market day with a paper on his head contayning in greate 
lettres these woords FOR LEWDE AND SEDITIOUS WOORDES 
TOUCHING THE KING'S MAJESTIE AND THE STATE; and when 
he hath stood there the hole markett-tyme, to cause both his eares to be 
cute of, and his body to be returned to prison.” 

*Such punishments seem barbarous to us—but rather tame when 
compared with examples of what other nations were doing at about the 
same time. The most horrible exhibition of what we now call “fright- 
fulness” seems to be that described by Doge Leonardo Loredano in a 
letter to Henry VISI from the Ducal Palace of Apr. 5, 1514: “. . . an 
army of Germans descended in to the Friuli, laying’ waste both town 
and country, dragging men to torture and death, and that in one village 
they scooped out the eyes and amputated the forefingers of 100 innocent 
maideus and wretched peasants.” A note by the editors of the Venetian 
C.S.P. (vol. ii, No, 390) says: “The Croat Count, Christopher Frangi- 
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Item 78. Age 15-16. 1553 


By May 13—“D’Arras had inquired how his Majesty 
was, and in ignorance of his health, they [the English 
writers of this despatch from Brussels] had replied that 
he was recovered of his cough and was now well. But 
now they perceive there has been a report of his Maj- 
esty’s sickness since his going to Greenwich; which had 
moved D’Arras to put the question.” 


Item 79. Age 15-16. 1553 


May 13—“I have been assured by several people that 
the [French] ambassadors have written home that his 
Majesty the King is very ill and suffering from a violent 
and dangerous fever.” 


Item 80. Age 15-16. 1553 


May 14—The Council informed the French ambas- 
sadors that the king was improving so much that he could 
receive them in three or four days. 


Item 81. Age 15-16. 1553 


May 16—Princess Mary wrote to Edward: “It may 
please [your Majesty] to be advartysed that, as the 
heringe of your Hyghnes’ late ruime coughe was to me as 
muche grefe as ever was anye worldly thinge, even so the 
hope which I have conceyved synce I perceyved your 
majesties laste taken by my servaunt hathe bene not a 
little to my comfort.”?" 


pain, took credit for this diabolical treatment of the inhabitants of 
Mozana; it was proposed to hang the inhabitants, but he commuted the 
sentence in thie horrible manner; adding that all the eyes were brought 
to him in great number in a basin.” 

* By April 30 Northumberland seeing that Edward could not recover 
had already arranged the details of the scheme to bring the royal house 
of Grey (descendants of Mary Tudor and Charles Brandon) into alli- 
ance with bimself, thus transferring the crown to his family. Oo May 
21 he married his son Guilford (age not over sixteen, it is believed and 
he may have been even younger) to Lady Jane Grey who was sixteen, 
his daughter to Lord Hastings (age nineteen), also of the royal house, 
while he had Lord Herbert wed Lady Jane’s sister—cach of the last 
couple apparently under fourteen, as their marriage was never consum- 
mated and was later dissolved for that reason. 
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Item 82. Age 15-16. 1553 


May 16—Sir William Pickering told the Council that 
the French king was sending a secretary to Edward to 
inquire about his health as the king has heard that Ed- 
ward “hath been a little sick and accrased. I answered 
that, since his highness’ late accrasement taken of a cold, 
JT had heard nothing of any other sickness that his Maj- 
esty should newly sustain, trusting it was not so.” 


Item 83. Age 15-16. 1553 


May 17—‘‘Sire . .. you have seen. . . how this 
illness of the King . . . was such and so severe that 
there remained little hope among all of his physicians of 
his convalescence, and even Jess than that among the 
great people who are about him. But God, seeing the 
trouble which such a death would entail his brought it 
about that now they deem him to be out of danger, al- 
though he is left with extreme debility weakness, accom- 
panied by a cough which depresses him terribly. That 
which he discharges they no longer, as they have up to 
now, think to come from the lung, as we, sire, were easily 
able to judge in the audience which he was pleased to 
give us, which was no longer than was necessary to re- 
ceive one and bid congé to the other . . .” 


Item 84. Age 15-16. 1553 


May 20—‘‘Sire . . . The King of England is still in 
the condition that I described to your Majesty in my last 
letter of the 13th of this month. He sinks very low from 
time to time and his condition becomes desperate; such is 
the current rumour, and it is becoming more persistent.” 

May 20—“They [those in control of the English 
Court} acknowledge the failure to grant audience to be 
attributable to his Majesty’s indisposition; and what is 
more they have recently had news that bis Majesty is in 
poor health and cannot recover, so that there has been a 
rumour current that his Majesty is dead. I do not know 
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if they have a motive of their own for spreading the 
news.’'?6 


Tiem 85. Age 15-16. 1553 


May 30—“The King of England is wasting away 
daily, and there is no sign of any improvement. Some 
are of the opinion that he may last two months more, 
but he cannot possibly live beyond that time. He cannot 
rest except by means of medicines and external applica- 
tions; and his body has begun to swell, especially his 
head and feet. His hair is to be shaved off and plasters 
are going to be put on his head. The illness is judged to 
be the same as that which killed the late Earl of Rich- 
mond.” 


Tiem 86. Age 15-16. 1553 


June 11—‘The King’s indisposition is becoming 
graver and graver in spite of current rumours to the 
effect that he is getting better day by day. The people 
do not believe the said rumours as the King does not 
show himself, but no one dares voice any comments, at 


* This was an important day at Greenwich for the ships going “to 
Newfoundland,” which had saluted Edward when he had passed them 
on his last trip on the uth were setting out on one of the first of those 
great adventures which were eventually to plant an English settlement 
in every quarter of the world, ‘The three little ships were under the 
orders of Sebastian Cabot, the commander Sir Hugh Willoughby, the 
task to try to navigate a northeastern passage in the Arctic to Cathay—one 
of the goals of Columbus. (The name is that given by Marco Polo to 
some part of eastern Asia, probably northern China, as the word is 
clearly connected with Ki-tah, the race ruling that country about 1000 
Ap. The word Cathay is Persian with a Russian equivalent Kitai.) 

Of the three ships, two went down on Lapland with all hands, includ- 
ing the commander; but the third, under Richard Chancellor, reached 
Archangel, Thence Chanccllor made a journey to Moscow and opened 
up commerce between Russia and England. In the furtherance of this 
project he lost his life while bringing a Russian ambassador to England 
four years later, when he was wrecked off Scotland. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages says that when the ships were off “Greenwich 
(where the Court lay)... the courtiers came running out and the 
common people flockt together, standing very thicke upon the shoare; the 
privite counsel they lookt out ‘at the windowes of the court, and the rest 
ran up to the toppes of the towers; the shippes hereupon discharge their 
irdinance and shoot off their pieces after the manner of warre, aad the 
sea «fo be short it was a very triumph (after a sort) in all respecte 
to the bebolders. But (alas!) the good King Edward (in respect of 
whom principally all this was prepared,) hee only by reason of his 
sicknesse was absent from this shewe 
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least not openly ... The Duke of Northumberland 

. is strengthening his position and taking all manner 
of measures. For these and other reasons some folk be- 
lieve him to possess certain knowledge as to when the 
King is to expire, and that he has been guilty of harming 
his Majesty’s person.” 


Item 87. Age 15-16. 1553 


June 12—“Widely varying accounts are also given of 
the King of England’s condition, and his doctors dare 
reveal nothing. Only two of them are in attendance on 
his person; the other three, when they go to visit the 
King, examine his urine and excrements, but are not al- 
lowed to approach him. The King’s ordinary attendants 
are unable to stir abroad, so that it is exceedingly difficult 
to obtain any information as to his state, especially as in 
these days mothers no longer trust their sons, and there 
is every appearance that the circle [of persons having 
access to the King] will be made still narrower. Up to 
the present there scems to be no sign of improvement, so 
the general conviction is that he cannot escape, and has 
been poisoned, as I intimated clearly enough in my last 
letters . . . I may say that the King fell suddenly ill on 
the very same day on which the Princess [Mary] last 
came to town to visit him, and that the same ailment has 
continued to prey upon him ever since . . . The King 
has been very feeble the last two days, and as time passes 
his danger becomes more imminent. He will not last 
long.” 


Item 88. Age 15-16. 1553 


June 15—“Sire . . . The King is never quite free 
from fever, but on the 11th of this month he was at- 
tacked by a violent hot fever, which lasted over twenty- 
four hours, and left him weake and still feverish, though 
not as much so as at first. On the 14th, the fever re- 
turned more violent than before, and the doctors gave 
up the King and decided that he could not recover, but 
that about the 25th of this month, at the time of the full 
moon, he must decline to a point at which his life would 
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be in the gravest danger, nay that he might die before 
that time, because he is at present without the strength 
necessary to rid him of certain humours which, when he 
does succeed in ejecting them, give forth a stench. Since 
the rith he has been unable to keep anything in his stom- 
ach, so he lives entirely on restoratives and obtains hardly 
any repose. His legs are swelling, and he has to lie flat on 
his back, whereas he was up a good deal of the time [i.e. 
before the violent attack on the 11th}. They say it is 
hardly to be believed how much the King has changed 
since the 11th.” 


Item 89. Age 15-16. 1553 


June 15—Edward “is now in an extremely critical con- 
dition.” 


Item 90. Age 15-16. 1553 


June 16—“. . . the malady of the King is now in such 
a state that there is no longer any hope of his health. 
However, this is so secretly held that the people at large 
imagine that he is daily improving, and goes to walk in 
his galleries every day, in his garden and even in his park. 
tT have been to a great deal of trouble to find out what I 
know from one of the King’s physicians, that after con- 
sultation with two others they all agreed that the King 
would not survive the month of August and that between 
now and then there was great danger that he would go 
off suddenly.” 


Item 91. Age 15-16. 1553 


On June 18, Sunday, de Noailles, the French ambas- 
sador who wrote the last aboye, had an audience of the 
Council, the members of which he says he found more 
cheerful than he had seen them before, “making a 
demonstration of the great ease and pleasure which they 
had at the good health and improvement of the King 
their master, whom, in fact, they thought they would lose 
the preceding Tuesday and Wednesday, assuring me that 
two days ago the fever had left him and that ever since 
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he was improving.” This the ambassador found to be 
without foundation except that “the improvement of 
their master can only defer his end a little, for, as I have 
written before, he cannot get well . . . already some 
people who had said that he had been poisoned are shut 
up in the Tower.” 


diem 92. Age 15-16. 1553 


June 19—“Sire: The King of England has sunk so 
rapidly since my last letter of the 15th, that the Phy- 
sicians no longer dare to answer for it that he will last 
one day more. His state is such that the King himself 
has given up hope, and says he feels so weak that he can 
resist no longer, and that he is done for. The Council 
meet daily, withdraw into a secluded chamber, from 
which the clerks and secretaries are shut out. There they 
remain closeted, and after having deliberated appear 
again in the accustomed place as if nothing had hap- 
pened, assuring everybody that the King is better.” 


Item 93. Age 15-16. 1553 


June 23—“‘Although the ambassadors of the King of 
England resident with me assured me that ten days ago 
they had excellent news of their master’s health, they 
have received no tidings since then and I hear on all sides 
that his state is worse than before.”—Charles V from 
Brussels. 


Item 94. Age 1-16. 1553 


June 24 the report is: “Today I am sending a courier 
to your Majesty to report the illness of the King, who is 
so low that he cannot last three days.” 


Trem 95. Age 15-16. 1553 


June 24—“I have this very instant been informed that 
the King of England’s present condition is such that he 
cannot possibly live more than three days. It is firmly 
believed that he will die tomorrow, for he has not the 
strength to stir, and can hardly breathe. His body no 
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longer performs its functions, his nails and hair are drop- 
ping off, and all his person is scabby.” 


Tiem 96. Age 15-16. 1553 


June 27—“Sire: On the 25th of this month, the King 
of England was so ill that every one was sure he must 
die; but since then there has been a change, at least so it 
appears and no one knows what the hour may bring 
forth.” 


Item 97. Age 15-16. 1553 


June 30-—‘. . . The Deputy of Calais has sent us an 
ora] message by Jehan Dubays . . . to the effect that 
the King is so much better that he is able to play with 
his gentlemen, eat, drink and enjoy repose... [The 
fitting out of the ships of war] had some connection with 
the King’s dangerous illness . . . it was openly said that 
the English Council were taking steps that had long been 
recognized as necessary precautions in case the King were 
to die.” 


Item 98. Age 15-16. 1553 


July 1—On this day the Council wrote to Hoby, the 
English ambassador at Brussels: “To conclude, because 
wee thinke the lewdeness of some soarte of mene, bothe 
heare at home and abroade, be suche as ether for lyght- 
enes or for contentacion of their owne mallyce make 
evelle and false reportes of the Kynges Majesties estate, 
which God preserve! we doe assure you, thanked be 
God! his majestie is alyve, what soevere evelle men do 
write or spread abroade, and wee truste and wishe his 
estate and towardnes of the recoverye out of his sickness 
shall shortely appeare to the comforte of all good mene; 
of which mattere wee assure you as welle for your owne 
satysfactyone as for the aunswere of otheres.”—MS. 
Brit. Mus. Cotton, Galba B. xii, f. 248 b. 


Item 99. Age 15-16. 1553 


On the 4th of July, the emperor’s ambassador in Lon- 
don reported: “As for the King, his condition is still as 
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I reported to your Majesty on the 27th of last month, 
though since then he has shown himself at a window at 
Greenwich, where many saw him, but so thin and wasted 
that all men said he was doomed, and that he was only 
shown because the people were murmuring and saying he 
was already dead, and in order that his death, when it 
should occur, might the more easily be concealed. The 
people believed that the King was to show himself last 
Sunday, the 2nd of the month, and a great crowd went 
to see, but they were told it should be done the following 
day. A large gathering then assembled, but a gentle- 
man of the Bed-chamber came out and told them that the 
air was too chill. As far as I am able to ascertain, Sire, 
the King is very ill today and cannot last long. He will 
die suddenly, and no one can foretell whether he will live 
an hour longer, notwithstanding his having been shown 
to the people, for that was done against the physicians’ 
advice. It seems there is at present about the King a 
certain woman who professes to understand medicine, 
and is administering restoratives, though not independ- 
ently of the physicians . . .” 


Item 100. Age 15-16. 1553 


“everyone is . . . saying he [Northumberland] .. . 
has poisoned the King . . ."—C.S.P. Span. 1553, p. 70 
@ 3 and 71 @ 2. 


Died. Age 15 &9 mos. 1553 
Edward died on July 6, 1553. 


Dirrerent Accounts or His Last ILLNESss 
Account A 


“He was .. . of a very weak constitution, and be- 
cause of this after a while, he developed a catarrh with 
a slight but continuous cough. This catarrh troubled him 
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more or less, according to the weather, but to such an 
extent that he was thought to be going into consump- 
tion . . . About the beginning of February 1553 the 
cough increased and commenced to annoy him beyond all 
bounds, whereupon Northumberland, seeing the illness 
growing from hour to hour, became desirous to have the 
exact opinion of the physicians respecting the patient's 
chance of living. Having summoned the two who were 
in continuous attendance on his Majesty and added four 
others from the highest skilled in England, and all sworn 
to fidelity by the oath prescribed for all serving in the 
palace, he requested the six to tell him if the disease was 
consumption, if it was mortal, and, if so, how long the 
King could live. They, after consulting, declared the 
disease to be consumption, that it was mortal, but that 
he would not die before September . . . While the King 
was constantly growing worse and it was believed in 
London that he could not Jive much longer, a gentle- 
woman volunteered an offer to effect a cure if she could 
have a free hand with him. After much consideration 
and in spite of the fact that the physicians did not give 
their assent because the woman would not tell what she 
was going to do, it was agreed that she should undertake 
the cure, which she did, the doctors being removed. A 
little while Jater, it was plain that the treatment was not 
wise, bringing the King almost to the verge of death as 
a result of the restringents she had employed which in a 
short time made his legs (le gambe) swell up and made 
him much more uncomfortable than he was before. Upon 
perceiving this the woman was dismissed and the doctors 
once more put in charge; but they could effect little, as 
he was at the last gasp; and finally, in spite of every 
remedy, he finally died.” —Historia delle cose occorse nel 
regno d'Inghilterra, ff. 9-12, Cardano, op. cit. Idem in 
Lit. Rems. of Edw. V1, vol. i, p. cxcvi. 


Account B 


“At the last, a Gentlewoman, unworthy to be named, 
but accounted to be a schoole-mistresse for the purpose, 
offered her service assuredly to cure him, in case he were 
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committed wholly to her hand. Hereto the Physicians 
would in no case afford their advice, because, as she could 
give no reason either of the nature of the disease, or of 
the part afflicted so she would not declare the meanes 
whereby she intended to worke the cure. After some 
shew of deliberation among the Councell, it was resolved 
that the Physitians should be discharged, and the case 
committed to her along. The apparent defect both of 
her judgment and experience, joyned to the weightiness 
of the adventure, caused many to marvell, and some 
deeply to suspect that she was but an instrument of mis- 
chife. This surmise was strongly confirmed within a very 
short time ensuing, when the King did fall into desperate 
extremities; his vitall parts were mortally stuffed, which 
brought him to a difficultie of speech and of breath, his 
legs swelled, his pulse failed, his skin changed colour, and 
many other horrid symptoms appeared. 

“Then were the Physicians called againe, who, espying 
him in that fearefull estate, departed from him with a 
sad silence, leaving him to the miserable mercy of neere 
approaching death. Some of these whispered among 
their private friends, that they were called for fashion 
only, but neither their advice nor appliances were any 
deale regarded, but the King had been ill dealt with more 
than once; and that when by the benefit both of his youth 
and of carefull meanes there was faire hope of his re- 
covery he was againe more strongly overlaid.”"—Life and 
Raigne of Edward the Sixt, Hayward, Lond. 1630, p, 
197. 

Account C 


“This year sets a period to young Edward’s Reigin, 
who by the defluxion of a sharp Rheum upon the Lungs 
shortly after became hectical and died of a Consump- 
tion.’"—Annals of England, Godwin, 147. 


Account D 


“The vj day of July, as they say, dessessyd the nobull 
Kyng Edward the vj . . . and he was poysonned, as 
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evere body says . . ."-The Diary of Henry Machyn, 
P. 35. 
Account E 
“. . . the noble prince king Edward the sixt, by long 
lingering sickenesse and consumption of his lungs .. . 
departed out of the life.” ?°“—Chronicles, Holinshed 
(who died in 1580), ili, p. 1083. 2nd col. @ 4. 


ConTeMPorARY GENERAL STATEMENTS 


It would seem that Edward had some eye trouble, for 
eighty years after his death there was printed the follow- 
ing under the heading: 

A precious water for the sight of the cyes, made by, 
King Edward the Sixt. 

“Take smallage, red fennell, rue, verveine, betonie, 
egremony, pimpernell, enfrance, sage, selondine, of each 
a like quantity ; first wash them cleane, then stampe them, 
and put them in a faire brasen pan, with the powder of 
xv. pepper cornes, fair serced into a pint of good white 
wine, then put them into the hearbes, with three spoon- 
fuls of hony, and five spoonfuls of the water of a man- 
child that is an innocent; mingle al together, and boile 
them over the fire: and when it is sod, straine it through 
a fine linnen cloth, and put it into a glasse, and stoppe it 
well and close till you will use it, and, when you need, 
put a little thereof into the sore eyes with a feather: but 
if it were dry, then temper it with white wine, and it 
profiteth much all manner of sore eyes: this water was 
used by King Edward the sixt."—-The Pathway to 
Healih, Peter Levens, ed. 1632, fol. 12; ed. 1654, p. 32. 


» Foxe says that “about three hours before his death, this godly child, 
his eyes being closed,” made a prayer in low tones and then “turacd he 
his face, and seeing who was by him, sayd unto them, ‘Are ye so nigh? 
I thought ye had bene further off’ Then doctor Owen said, ‘We heard 
you speak to your selfe, but what you said we knowe not’ The last 
words of his pangs were these, ‘I am faint; Lord have mercy upon me, 
and take my spirit?” Substantially the same in Godwin's Annals of 
England, p. 150. 
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Mepicat Recorp or Henry Duke or RicHMonD 
Born 1519 


Born in 1519, exact date unknown, when Henry VII 
was 28. The mother was Elizabeth Blount, one of the 
ladies-in-waiting to Catherine of Aragon. 

The first mention of the boy’s health is upon: 


Item 1. Age6. 3525 


August 2—"On Wednesday, 26 July, my lord of Rich- 
mond went from Will. Jekyllc’s to my Lady Pairess . . . 
On Thursday he was at Buntyngford, on Friday at Shyn- 
gaye, and on Saturday at Huntingdon, where he remained 
all Sunday . . . On Monday he went to George Kirk- 
ham’s house, and on Tuesday to Colleweston. On the 
way he killed a buck himself in Clyf Park . . . Te used 
the horse litter only for three or four miles . . . and 
seems better now than when he set out.” 


Item 2. dge 6. 1525 


August 29——“‘My Lord of Richmond . . . remains in 
good health.” 


Ttem 3. Age 9. 1528 


October 7—"My Lord of Richmond is in good health 
and merry . . . [He]} conducted himself more like a 
man than a child of his tender age.” 


Item 4. dge9. 1528 


October —, but given in the L. & P. as of the 31st-— 
“[He] has passed this last summer without any peril of 
the rageous sweat that hath reigned in these parts.” 


dtem 5. Age 13. 1532 


November 11—On the morrow Henry VIII who was 
in France had the boy cross to that country. 
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Item 6. Age 13. 1532 


December 11—‘My lord of Richmond has been in 
good health.” The boy remained in France, mainly at 
Paris, with the Earl of Surrey, his closest friend, until 
September, 1533. 

(He was on the platform when Anne Boleyn was be- 
headed May 19.) 


Item 7. Age 7. 1536 


July 8—“The King’s bastard son . . . cannot, accord- 
ing to the prognostication of his physicians, live many 
months, having been pronounced to be in a state of rapid 
consumption.” 


Item 8. Age 17. 1536 


July 23—‘S. . . he [Henry VIIT]has no hope that the 
duke of Richmond can live long, whom he certainly in- 
tended to make his successor, and but for his illness would 
have got him declared so by parliament.” 


Death. Age 17. July 23, 1536 


July 23—“I have just this moment heard that the duke 
of Richmond died this morning, not a bad thing for the 
interests of the Princess [Mary]. 


SYLLABUS 
OF THE OBSTETRICAL HISTORY OF THE 
WIVES AND MISTRESS OF HENRY VIII 


(Items refer by numbers to the Medical Record of 
Henry) 


Catherine of Aragon, born 1485, married to Henry, 
June 11, 1509, when he was 18. Henry was born in 1491. 

st Pregnancy—Still-born daughter born January 31, 
1510, 7 mos. and 20 days after marriage. 

and Pregnancy—Son born January 1, 1511, who lived 
52 days; p. 106 et seq. 
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3d Pregnancy—Must be entirely disregarded as not 
sufficiently established. Item 7, p. 116. 

4th Pregnancy—?Still-born son or one who must have 
died almost at once. Items 14, 15, 16, p. 117. Born 
September 17, 1513. 

sth Pregnancy—?Still-born son or one who died “not 
long after.”. Born in November, 1514. Items 27, 29, 
30, 31, 33. Foetus of 8 mos.; p. 126. 

6th Pregnancy—Princess Mary, born February 18, 
1516, and lived until age of 42 and 9 mos. 

qth Pregnancy—Must be entirely disregarded as not 
sufficiently established. Item 49. August 1, 1517; p. 
132. 

8th Pregnancy—‘Still-born daughter in [Catherine's] 
her eighth month,” November —, 1518. Items 52-3, 
Pp. 134. 

Elizabeth Blount (Mistress, sister of Lord Mount- 
joy) 

he Pregnancy—Son, the Duke of Richmond, born on 
an unknown day in 1519. Died July 1536, age 17. 


Anne Boleyn, born 1507. Date of marriage to Henry 
uncertain. 

ist Pregnancy—Elizabeth, born September 7, 1533. 
Died at 6934 years. 

2nd Pregnancy—First reported January 28, 1534; on 
April 27 she “hath a goodly belly”; at end of first week 
in July she is “far gone with child.” No further infor- 
mation can be learned. Must be a miscarriage, as swell- 
ing would not begin until end of fourth month. P. 160. 

3d Pregnancy—On the 24th June, 1535, Anne has “as 
fair belly as I have ever seen.” The only further refer- 
ence to this pregnancy—and that is only inferential—is 
an account of her “good health” and that she is “merry 
and hawks daily” on October 1 and 2; this must be an- 
other miscarriage, as the swelling to produce a very 
noticeable “belly” must have been long after the fourth 
month. P. 162. 

4th Pregnancy—On January 29, 1536, Henry had so 
severe a fall from his horse while jousting that he came 
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near being killed. On hearing the news Anne at once 
(twelve days later) aborted of a foetus which “had the 
appearance of a male about three and a half months 
old.” Item No. 211, p. 166. It should also be added 
that Anne knew that Henry was showing marked atten- 
tions to Jane Seymour who was to succeed her in the 
following May. 


Jane Seymour, born 1509 according to the best judg- 
ment of the D.N.B. Married to Henry May 30, 1536. 
October 12, 1537; gave birth to Edward who lived to age 
15 and 9 mos. The mother died twelve days after the 
birth. The only contemporaneous report of the cause of 
this death says that she took “great cold” because of the 
fault of those about her, and through the same careless- 
ness was allowed to “eat things which her fantasye in 
syckness called for.” 


The foregoing shows that there are exactly 12 preg- 
nancies which we can regard as established—and no 
more, six by Catherine, four by Anne Boleyn, one by 
Jane Seymour and one by Elizabeth Blount. 


Catherine had 6 pregnancies, 4 of which resulted in 
still-birth at or in the eighth month. Of these four, two 
were male and two female. Besides these four she had 
one son who lived for 52 days and a daughter who lived 
to maturity. 


Elizabeth Blount had a son who lived to be just 
over 17. 


Anne Boleyn appears to have had 2 miscarriages, one 
abortion at 314 mos., and to have given birth to a 
daughter who lived to be in the seventieth year. 


Jane Seymour had 1 pregnancy, resulting in one son 
who lived to be about 16. 

From a total of 12 pregnancies, then, there were: 3 
sons and 2 daughters, 4 still-births (all four from Cath- 
erine of Aragon), 2 miscarriages (both from Anne 
Boleyn) and 1 abortion, the latter also from Anne. 
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SYLLABUS 
of the 
History of Henry’s Ulcerous Leg or Legs 


(The numbered Items refer to the Medical 
Record of Henry) 


Henry last jousted on January 17, 1536, when he felt 
with his horse, at the age of 4414. It was regarded as 
“a miracle that he was not killed,” “two hours without 
speaking.” —Item 210, p. 165. 

By the 4th of February Henry is reported as “merry 
and in perfect health.”—Item 212, p. 167. 

Ulcerous leg first mentioned in Item 221A, when 
Henry was aged 46; “this leg will kill him.”"—March 24, 
1537) p. 169. 

Leg ulcer mentioned for the second time in the follow- 
ing month——on April 30, 1537: “The King goes seldom 
abroad because his leg is something sore."—Item 222 
on p. 169. 

Leg ulcer mentioned for the third time in a letter from 
Henry himself, on June 12, 1537, when he was aged 
46. Item 226, p. 169, ‘‘a humour has fallen into our 
legs.” 

Fourth mention of ulcer is about a year later when 
Henry was aged 47, May 14, 1538, Item 236: ‘“‘one of 
the fistulas of his legs” has been stopped, “‘and for ten 
or twelve days the humours... were like to have 
stifled him, so that he was sometime without speaking, 
black in the face, and in great danger . . . But the King 
is now so well that no one ever expected it.” He is evi- 
dently well again two days Jater, by Item 237, p. 172. 

Fifth mention to the leg ulcer is when he is 47, Novem- 
ber —, 1638, Item 237, p. 173: “had a sore lege... 
and that he shold not lyve long . . .” 

Ttem 248, p. 173, he walks to mass, January 9, 1539. 

Items 276, 277 and 278, p. 178, for physical activity 
in 1540 and 1541, at the age of 49. 
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First called “very stout”; has a “slight tertian fever’; 
“one of his legs formerly opened and kept open to main- 
tain his health, suddenly closed’; “he is now well and 
the fever gone.”—Item 279, p. 178, age almost 50, 
March 3, 1541. 

Item 280, p. 179, just under 50, March 3, 1541—his 
“life really thought to be in danger . . . from the leg, 
which often troubles him because he is very stout and 
marvellously excessive in drinking and eating.” 

Item 303, p. 183, age 50, March 17, 1542—“‘already 
very stout and daily growing heavier”; “very old and 
grey.” 

Possibly incompetent, Items 213, p. 167, in 1536, and 
303, p. 183, in 1542. 

Item 307, p. 184, age 51, May 15, 1542—Henry uses 
a “staff.” 

Items 331, p. 189, and 332, ibid. March 27 and 30, 
1544, aged 53—“well again, who hath two or three days 
been a little troubled with a humour descending to his 
leg.” “A little fever for two days.” Leg trouble for 
eight days. 

Item 337, P- 190, age 52, April 13, 1544—“great 
obesity.” 

Item 339, p- 191, age 52, May 18, 1544; “so weak on 
his legs that he can hardly stand.” 

Item 340, p. 191, age 52, May 18, 1544—“‘he has the 
worst legsinthe world,” It is a wonder how it is that 
he does not keep to his bed.” Add Item 341, p. 192. 

Item 343, p. 193, age 53, June 18, 1544—it is not 
gout that troubles Henry—the trouble is not regular in 
its attacks which are “accidental and transitory.” 

Item 354, p. 195, age 53, July 21, 1544—Henry “very 
heavy.” 

Item 373, p- 199, age 53, January 3, 1545—Henry 
“much broken since his return” from the French cam- 
paign, 

Item 375, p- 199, age 53, March 15, 1545—Ill for 
three weeks from leg. 

Item 378, p. 200, age 53, March 22, 1545—Henry. 
says he had “had a burning fever for several consecutive 
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days, and subsequently the malady had attacked his leg, 
which was still somewhat affected . . . his visage clearly 
shows that his malady was more severe than he makes 
out.” 

Items 428, p. 211,414, p.207; 415, P.207,430, p.212 
—Corpulent—may not survive another attack like that 
described. Age 553, November and December, 1546. 

Item 431, p. 212, age 554, January 1, 1547—Leg 
trouble. 

Item 433) P. 213, age 55 and 7 mos., January 4, 1547 
—‘‘very ill with pain in the leg which caused high fever.” 

Ttem 436, p. 213, age 55 and 7 mos., January 10, 1547 
—Henry ‘seems to have heen very ill and in great dan- 
ger owing to his legs, which have had to be cauterized.” 

Henry diced at Westminster, January 28, 1547, age 
$5 and 7 mos. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
MEepIcaL Experts ON THE MEDICAL RECORD 


Tue foregoing Medical Records, together with that of 
Queen Elizabeth, were submitted to the four experts 
already mentioned, accompanied by the following letter: 


Gentlemen :—In the last half century there have been 
a number of statements by respectable medical authori- 
ties that Henry VIII was afflicted with syphilis and that 
it caused his death. 

I believe none of these assertions could have been made 
upon an exhaustive investigation, for their authors have 
never referred to any detailed Medica] Record of the 
monarch, and in a score of years of study of the Tudor 
monarchs J have never learned that one has ever been 
compiled—and, of course, any opinions not based upon 
substantially every contemporaneous reference to Henry's 
condition aitoughont his fifty-five years can be of but 
little weight; yet they have been rendered and are being 
incorporated as orthodox into later biographical works. 

Henry has always been a mystery and a puzzle to 
scholars, and no more significant and important inquiry 
regarding him and his career than this now submitted to 
you can be imagined, for, I need not say, physical and the 
resulting mental health are very frequently the control- 
ling factor in the destiny and conduct of mortals. 

The matter should be settled once for all upon a scien- 
tific basis before cursory diagnoses go any further, and 
I have done all that a layman can do to effect that by 
preparing the following Medical Records of Henry, his 
parents and his children. The research ad hoc has con- 
sumed two entire years, and I can find no other state- 
ments referring to the subject by persons living during 
Henry’s life. 

It will be a notable contribution to history if you, who 
are regarded by your profession as the leading European 
and American authorities upon such a question, will an- 
swer the following queries or otherwise deal with them: 
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1—In your judgment does the weight of the evidence 
in the Medical Records herewith indicate that Henry did 
or did not have syphilis ?—and will you please state fully 
how and why your conclusion is reached? 

2—If the answer is in the negative will you please indi- 
cate as far as you feel warranted what his diseases were 
and explain how you make your diagnosis? 

3——Will you please expand your answers to the above 
inquiries to include any comments upon Henry’s physique 
which you may deem pertinent? 


The responses now follow, in the order in which they 
were received: 


OPINION oF Sir D'Arcy Power 


K.B.E., M.A., M.B., F.R.CS., F.S.A., Consulting 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Vice-presi- 
dent R.C.S., Honorary Librarian of R.C.S., Presi- 
dent of Section of Comparative Medicine, President 

of the Section of Surgery of the B.M.A. 1926-7, 
author of Life of William Harvey, lives of eminent 
surgeons in the D.N.B., and (with J. Keogh Mur- 
phy) 4 System of Syphilis (5 vols., Lond., 1908). 

Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2, 
April 30, 1930. 

Dear Mr. Chamberlin: I have read critically the ex- 
tracts you sent me about the health of King Henry VIII. 
So far as these extracts go there does not seem to be the 
least reason, on the surgical side, for supposing that he 
ever had syphilis. He seems to have been exceptionally 
healthy as a young man and he excelled in the athletic 
sports of his day. In 1536 he sustained an injury by 
falling from his horse and the following year he had 
some ulceration of his leg—it is not stated whether one 
or both legs was ulcerated nor what part of the leg was 
affected; but the ulceration was troublesome, gave him 
pain occasionally and was very chronic. It may well be, 
therefore, that he was less able to take exercise, and, 
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heing a bow vivant, he soon became fat and gross in body 
as he is represented in his later portraits. 

My belief, therefore, is that he suffered from a chronic 
ulcer of the leg such as is now called a “Callous Ulcer,” 
beginning, as such ulcers usually do, as a varicose ulcer. 
The sequence of events would be (a) varicose veins; 
(b) a slight injury sufficient to break the skin; (c) the 
formation of an ulcer painful from time to time when a 
nerve ending was exposed; (d) spreading of the ulcer 
round the leg rather than in the longitudinal direction; 
(e) after it had existed for some months or years it 
would become offensive, its edges would be raised, and 
there would be very little discharge; the pain would not 
be great, and from time to time there might be slight 
feverish attacks due to fresh inflammation in the varicose 
veins. If many of the veins in the leg were involved in 
the inflammatory process and had become plugged, the 
leg below the knee and more especially about the ankle 
would be swollen and would pit under pressure. 

Such ulcers are common in persons approaching middle 
life who are constantly upon their feet and who are not 
cleanly in their persons. The cure is prolonged rest in 
bed, scrupulous cleanliness and firm bandaging.’ 

A syphilitic ulcer runs a wholly different course. It 
may start from a slight injury in the earlier stages of 
the disease, but it then shows a tendency to spontaneous 
cure whether or not it is treated. In the later stages of 
syphilis it appears as a punched-out hole which also cures 
itself in a comparatively short time. Both these forms 
of syphilitic inflammation were well recognized by the 
Tudor surgeons, and as syphilis was then more virulent 
and perhaps more common than it is now, his doctors 
would certainly have adopted active treatment if they 
had any reason to think it was venereal in origin. This 
treatment would have consisted of sweating and the ad- 
ministration of mercury to salivation:? a dreadful busi- 

*Sir D'Arcy might also have said that the atest method of cure is 
by plugging the arteries and veins leading to the ulcer. 

‘The administration of mercury until the gums became sore and there 


was a copious flow of saliva. The course lasted about six weeks, and 
the miserable patient was made to sweat profusely all the time. D’A. P. 
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ness and requiring several weeks. This Process could not 
have passed unnoticed, and yet there is no mention of 
any such course. It may be taken, therefore, as certain 
that his medical advisors did not look upon the ulceration 
as syphilitic, for if they had—king or no king—he would 
have been given a mercurial course, so great was their 
dread of the disease. 

The incidence of syphilis is chiefly upon the bones, the 
blood vessels and the nervous system. The syphilitic 
lesions of the bones are associated with pain and the for- 
mation of permanent inflammatory swellings. No men- 
tion is made of either in the case of the King. Aneurysm 
—that is to say, syphilitic inflammation of the arteries 
leading to their loca! enlargement and final rupture—is 
of common occurrence in syphilis. There is no suspicion 
that Henry had any such form of disease. 

Syphilis affects either the brain or the spinal cord. 
Henry certainly had no general paralysis or defects of 
vision as would have happened had his brain been 
affected. None of the symptoms which we now know to 
be associated with syphilitic disease of the spinal cord 
and group together under the term Locomotor ataxy* 
are alluded to in any way. 

There is, therefore, no evidence at all that King Henry 
VIUI had syphilis or that such a cause was in the minds 
of the competent medical men by whom he was attended. 
The ulceration of his leg or legs was of a simple nature. 

It started as a varicose ulceration and becoming 
chronic ended as a callous ulcer. 


OPINION oF JoHN WHITRIDGE WILLIAMS 


A.B., M.D. of Universities of Berlin, Vienna, Leip- 
zig, Prague and Paris; Sc.D. of Univs. of Maryland 
and of Dublin; LL.D.; Professor of Obstetrics, 
ions Hopkins University since 1899; Dean of 

ohns Hopkins Medical School 1911-23; Obstetri- 
cian in Chief, Johns Hopkins Hospital from 1899 


* Creeping paralysis, now known to be a syphilitic disease of the spinal 
cord, not of the brain. Kipling deseribes it well in Love of Woman. 
. P, 
§ 
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until his death in 1931; author of Text Book of 
Obstetrics; in sth ed. in 1923. Up to 1915 there 
had been 10,000 births occurring under the super- 
vision of Professor Williams. 


The Johns Hopkins Hospital 


J. Whitridge Williams, M.D., 
Obstetrician-in-Chief. 
July 7, 1930. 


Dear Mr. Chamberlin: Your letter of June 20th 
came in due course, and yesterday I went over the mate- 
rial you sent me. 

I am sorry to say that I cannot express a conclusive 
opinion as to whether Henry had syphilis or not. The 
fact that Catherine had four, and Anne two still-born 
miscarriages might speak in its favor; but while it is 
currently stated by most writers on medicine and obstet- 
rics that syphilis is one of the commonest causes of re- 
peated abortion—the word used as denoting expulsion of 
the foetus prior to the twenty-eighth week—my belief 
is that this is not the case, but that syphilis is only an 
important factor in the causation of repeated premature 
labor—employing the term to indicate expulsion after 
the twenty-eighth week. My reason for this belief is that 
practically no one has been able to find the spirochetes in 
the placenta and tissues of early abortion, while they can 
readily be found in premature labor. Naturally it is very 
easy to make a general negative statement and very diffi- 
cult to prove it; but as far as my experience goes, I be- 
lieve that no one has yet adduced evidence that syphilis 
is an important factor in the production of abortion in 
the first few months of pregnancy. 

As to another branch of the case, I do not think that 
the history of Henry offers any proof, as the discharging 
leg might have been due to one of a number of causes. 
Furthermore, there is nothing in the history of either 
Mary or Elizabeth to indicate that they had congenital 
syphilis, which might have been the case had the other 
miscarriages of their respective mothers been due to that 
disease. 
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IT have always been brought up to believe that Henry 
had syphilis; but on going over the evidence you have 
presented I can only say that the case is not proven. 
Naturally, it is more difficult to draw conclusions from 
negative than positive evidence. 


Opinion or Earpiey Lancetor HoLtanp 


M.D., B.S., F.R.C.S., F.R.C.P.; Obstetrical and 
Gynaecological Surgeon to the London Hospital, 
Lecturer in Midwifery and Diseases of Women in 
London Hospital Medical School; Obstetric Sur- 
geon to the City of London Maternity Hospital; 
Tate Editor of Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecol- 
ogy of the British Empire; author of Manual of 
Midwifery and of Report to Ministry of Health on 
the Causation of Still-birth, 1922. 


8, Queen Anne Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 
Sept. 21, 1930. 


Dear Mr. Chamberlin: I am grateful to you for giv- 
ing me the opportunity of reading in manuscript the ac- 
count of your careful historical research into the medical 
history of Henry VIII and his wives with special refer- 
ence to the reproductive history of the latter. 

As regards the king himself, it is difficult to believe 
that a man who had become infected with syphilis at or 
before the age of eighteen years, in a century when syph- 
ilis was such a grave and crippling complaint and its 
treatment so inadequate, could flourish for so many years 
as a consistently remarkable athlete. 

The special problem, however, on which you wish my 
opinion is that which concerns the reproductive history 
of his wives and mistresses. Is there any justification, 
from the available evidence, that he had infected them 
with syphilis? 

To begin with: What is the effect of this disease on 
the ovum?—bearing in mind that the ovum can only be 
infected if the mother is herself a victim of the disease. 
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One of three effects is produced: 

(1) Death of the foetus at about the 28th week of 
pregnancy and the birth of a dead foetus (a “still- 
birth”) ; 

(2) Birth of a living child, often premature, which 
exhibits signs of the disease in a more or less severe de- 

ree; 
(3) Birth of a living and apparently healthy child in 
which signs of the disease appear in later life. 

You will notice that I have omitted to mention abor- 
tion or miscarriage (these terms are now used synony- 
mously and denote expulsion of the ovum, living or dead, 
before the 28th week of pregnancy) as an effect of syph- 
ilis. The diagnosis of syphilis has become precise since 
the discovery of the Wassermann reaction and of the 
spirochaeta pallida, and modern work has shown that 
abortion is not a common effect of the disease; in fact, 
I think few nowadays would quarrel with the statement 
that syphilis is an extremely rare cause of abortion. 

To begin with then, the mere occurrence of abortion, 
of which three are recorded—all on the part of Anne 
Boleyn—lends no support to the view that Henry’s wives 
were infected with syphilis. 

We now come to the dead-births, of which there were 
four—all on the part of Catherine. The occurrence of 
repeated still-birth is certainly suggestive of syphilis; it 
is, however, by no means peculiar to syphilis but may be 
caused by other conditions, amongst which may be men- 
tioned recurrent toxaemia of pregnancy and chronic renal 
disease. 

There is nothing in the reproductive history of Eliza- 
beth Blount, or of Anne Boleyn, or of Jane Seymour even 
to suggest syphilis; and we are, therefore, left with the 
consideration of Catherine and the repeated still-births. 
Those who have investigated the causation of still-births 
are generally agreed that only about one in three cases 
of repeated still-birth are due to syphilis; and in the syph- 
ilitic cases there usually occur also the births of living 
children with signs of the disease either at birth or later 
in life. So far as I can gather, there is no evidence that 
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Queen Mary suffered at any time from congenital syph- 
ilis, nor does there appear to be any evidence that the 
child born in January, 1511, who lived for fifty-two days 
only ever showed signs of the disease. 

To sum up, then: The evidence that Henry infected 
Catherine with syphilis is flimsy. A combined considera- 
tion of the evidence gained by studying the medical his- 
tory of Henry himself and of the reproductive history of 
his wives, leads me to the conclusion that it is improbable 
that Henry suffered from syphilis. 


OPINion oF Puitip FP, WILLIAMS 


Ph.B., M.D., Asst. Professor of Obstetrics, Grad- 
uate School of Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Obstetrician to the Maternity Hospital, Asst. 
Obstetrician to the Medico-Chi Hospital, Asst. 
Gynaecologist to the Presbyterian Hospital, Obste- 
trician to the Philadelphia General Hospital and 
Jewish Hospital, Obstetrician to the Abington Me- 
morial Hospital, Abington, Penn., Editor of 
Shear’s Obstetrics, Normal and Operative, sth Ed. 


Dr. Philip F. Williams, 
2206 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. 
May 12,1930. 


Dear Mr. Chamberlin: I have read carefully the 
manuscript which you have sent me concerning the health 
of King Henry the VIIIth, and the reproductive activi- 
ties of his Queens and paramours, with a view of deter- 
mining if Henry was syphilitic. 

Insofar as the history of the pregnancies in Henry’s 
mother are concerned, I see no suggestion that he would 
have had an inherited or latent congenital syphilis. He 
was apparently a very healthy young man, well built and 
of athletic disposition. If he had syphilis I presume he 
must have contracted it in his youth. 

The history of Catherine’s pregnancies reads quite sim- 
ilarly to that of any untreated syphilitic woman; a num- 
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ber of stillbirths, children dying at birth, or shortly 
afterwards, and possible miscarriages, and then, the taint 
becoming attenuated or an immunity developing, the birth 
of a child which lives, in this instance, Mary. 

Many authorities say that syphilis is the most common 
causé of habitual, or repeated miscarriages, of premature 
labor and of stillbirth. However, there are other diseases 
and pathological conditions in the mother, such as 
nephritis, > various toxemias, ® or poorly developed repro- 
ductive organs which might lead to a train of pregnancies 
which would simulate quite closely those in a syphilitic 
woman. 

The reproductive history of Anne Boleyn is also sug- 
gestive that the father of Elizabeth was a syphilitic. If 
we presume that Anne came to Henry uninfected there is 
a possibility, as is well known, that the first child, Eliza- 
beth, might be born alive, and that in later pregnancies 
the mother being then definitely syphilitic could have had 
two miscarriages, which you show her to have had. 

The medical history of the lives of Mary, Elizabeth, 
Edward and Richmond does not throw any direct light 
upon the question of their father being syphilitic, unless 
one judges congenital defects and constitutional inferi- 
ority to be evidence of an inherited syphilis, 

Insofar as the lesions from which Henry suffered in 
later life are concerned, such ulcers and other conditions 
may be present in syphilis, but one must bear in mind 
again, although the evidence is strongly suggestive, there 
is not definite proof that they might not have been the 
results of other common and well known (even at that 
time) pathological entities. 

It seems to me that the most one can assert with con- 
fidence is that the evidence is insufficient to demonstrate 
that Henry ever had syphilis. 





"Diseased; from xddog, disease, and abyos, discourse. 
‘Inflammation of the kidneys; from veqods, kidney, 
"Poisons; from wEwdv, poison, and alu, blood. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Last Worps on Henry’s HEALTH 


AFTER studying the foregoing opinions of the four ex- 
perts it seems to me to be demonstrated that it is unjust 
to Henry to say that he had syphilis. We are justified 
in delivering a verdict of Not Guilty. If there be any 
doubt in the mind of a reader, I am sure he would agree 
that at least the charge is not proven—and Henry should 
be allowed to go free. Noman should be accused of hav- 
ing contracted the disease after such a verdict as the 
experts have rendered. 

When I was at Cambridge (England) in the spring of 
190 to call upon that remarkable man Professor Okey, 
head of its Italian department, I had the privilege of meet- 
ing Sir William Bate Hardy, sometime Secretary of the 
Royal Society. 

“What ay to Henry?” he inquired. That is 
the most profound question I have heard concerning 
Henry. It goes to the very heart of the problem. Yet 
it is in no book I have ever seen. It is nearly four cen- 
turies before it is asked, ‘The historians have been con- 
tent to relate the conseguences of a radical alteration in 
Henry, and Sir William is the first to seek to know the 
cause of that revolution in the king’s character. It is the 
gulf that separates the superficial and the profound 
thinker, 

The answer is in the Medical Record in Chapter Three 
and in the Opinion of D’Arcy Power. Ina word, Henry 
was the leading athlete of his time until that eve of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, January 17, 1536, when he was 
forty-four and a half years of age. He was a giant of 
perfect health and figure—but never again did he par- 
ticipate in any athletic tournament or engage in any game 
requiring physical perfection; and after five years of this 
unaccustomed inactivity we find as we should have ex- 
pected that at the age of fifty he is mentioned for the 
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first time as “very stout.”—Med. Rec., Item 279, March 
3y 1541. 

His whole life was changed in an instant from one of 
the most intense, roughest and regular athletic exercises 
and contests into one of enforced bodily idleness for 
which there was no relief and the consequences of which 
grew worse with every advancing year and eventually 
killed him many years before his proper time. 

He jousted once too often—a sport to compare with 
which in its demands upon its participants there is none 
now practised except bullfighting. The shock of the 
steel-clad contestants mounted upon such armour-encased 
horses as were used—chosen for their weight, which, 
other things being equal, would decide the fight—when 
travelling at full speed and meeting head on was one re- 
quiring the best physical powers of which man is capable. 
‘The impact was terrific, and on this winter day at Green- 
wich the huge Henry for the first time in his life—so far 
as I can find—was overthrown and that by a competitor 
whose name is not preserved. It was not a game for a 
man of over forty-four years—but Henry was not the 
man to give up anything he wanted to do until he had to 
relinquish it; and looking back over his jousting we can 
see that he was continually at it until this late day. One 
sees now how much more civilized some Englishmen are 
today when they let out of a van a buck that has been 
carted about all over the country and set a pack of 
hounds on its trail while they, clad in red coats and top 
hats, gallop after them. England is, at last, the Christian 
Land. ‘The barbarous bullfights must be left to the 
“Dagos,” as they are privately termed. 

Henry's fall was fatal, not only to his body but to his 
disposition as well, as becomes apparent as we go on with 
his story. He was never again the active, restless, cheery, 
good-natured Henry the whole world had known up to 
that time; and the man has never lived who would not 
have been similarly affected under the same circum- 
stances. 

Those of us who have passed fifty years have some 
realization of what such a revolutionary alteration 
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meant to Henry. One by one these shocks come to all. 
To Henry there was left only eating and drinking—in 
both of which he was “marvellously excessive’—and 
work. The accumulation of flesh was inevitable, and it is 
not to be wondered at that his waist measure increased 
from 38 to 54 inches and his chest from 45 to 58 inches. 

The reader must not be misled by the reports of the 
hunting or hawking which occurred so often in the Medi- 
cal Record after Henry's fall. “Hunting” then did not 
usually mean riding to hounds but riding to a place en- 
closed in a net which contained the deer to be slaughtered. 
These were driven to 2 narrow opening beside which the 
hunters stood with crossbows and shot them down as they 
emerged. The only general variation to this practice was 
the spectacle of the pursuit of the prey by deerhounds.* 
A description of Henry’s hunting is in his Medical 
Record, Item 290. 

I cannot sce how a student of the Medical Records 
could come to a decision adverse to those of our experts. 
To reach such a contrary view would be to advance the 
proposition that whenever there is a man with an ul- 
cerated leg who has a wife suffering repeated still-births 
it is almost axiomatic that syphilis in the father is the 
cause of the ulcer and such natal misfortunes—and that 
is not sound. Before such a diagnosis be admitted a 
number of other probable causes must be eliminated, 

The percentage of such causes in foetal death is now 
quite determined upon both sides of the Atlantic. The 
main work has been done by Holland in England and 
Whitridge Williams in the United States. 

Holland’s findings are based upon his investigation of 
three hundred foeti after the twenty-eighth week of preg- 
nancy. The percentage of syphilitic cases was only 16.* 

Whitridge Williams’s first report is that of 1915 * on 

* This point is carefully covered in The Private Character of Queen 
Elizabeth, pp. 107-109. 

*The Causation of Foetal Death, Eardley Holland, Ministry of 
Health, No. 7-14, 1921-1924, London, 1922. 

*The 1915 Report is The Limitations and Possibilities of Pre-natal 


Care, J. Whitridge Williams, Journal, American Med. Assn., 1915 
LXIV. p. 95; the 1920 findings are in the Bulletin of Johns Hopkins Hos- 
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seven hundred and five foetal deaths occurring in 10,000 
consecutive admissions to the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
The percentage in the white mothers of syphilitic foet 
was 18.81; and in 1920 the second report was made on 
three hundred and two foetal deaths in 4,000 consecu- 
tive admissions which gave a percentage of 12.2. In 
nearly one case in five (18 per cent) in the 1915 lot, the 
causation of death could not be determined at all.* The 
entire matter is exhaustively gone into. The percentage 
of deaths from various poisonings—such as from dis- 
eased kidneys, for example—from various unclassified 
causes, from faulty body structure of the mother, is as 
high, substantially, as that of syphilis—in the Williams 
1915 Report the number of syphilitic cases was 35, of 
death from unknown causes 39, from “mechanically dif- 
ficult Iabour”—often from the too small pelvis of the 
mother or from faulty presentation—61, from “various 
causes” 30, from various poisonings 32. In the Holland 
investigation the percentage of deaths “from the compli- 
cations of labour’—-such as hemorrhages, operations, 
etc., etc..—was as high as 51, three times and more than 
the figure for syphilis. * 


pital, May, 1920, vol. 31, No. 351—Significance of Syphilis in Pre-natal 
Gare and in Causation of Foctal Death. 

“For further confirmatory statistics and views compare The Pathology 
of Syphilis of the New-Born, read at the British Congress of Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology at Birmingham (Eng.) July 3-4, xg2z, by Dr F. J. 
Browne. 

In my own study of chis disease, I have been astounded and chastened 
by some of Nature's protective measures. The most remarkable is the 
following: 

“The commonest mode of transmission [of syphilis] is that to which 
the name ‘sperm infection’ has been applied; the father is syphilitic, the 
mother shows no evidence of the disease. It is indeed a remarkable fact 
that in the large majority of cases in which there is undoubtedly con- 
genital syphilis in the infant, the mother has apparently had no symptoms 
whatever of the disease, although her husband shows clear evidence of 
it, Accarding to the statistics of Dr. R. J. Lee, in about 95% of casea of 
congenital syphilis the mother is free from all symptoms of syphilis . . - 
The immunity of the mother who has given birth to a syphilitic infant is 
an established fact; it was observed by Colles in 1837 and embodied by 
him in the statement which is known as ‘Colles's Law’. . . it runs thus: 

“‘A child born of a mother who is without any obvious venereal 
symptoms and which, without being exposed to any infection subsequent 
to its birth, shows the disease when a few weeks old, will infect the 
most healthy purse, whether she suckle it or merely handle and dress it 
and yet this child is never known to infect its own mother, even though 
she suckle it while it has venezeal ulcers of the lips and tongue.’’— 
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As to Henry’s leg ulcer, everybody is well aware of 
the frequency with which similar cases are met in daily 
life—especially, it seems to me, in England. The short 
skirt has made apparent thousands of them and of 
their chief cause—varicose veins—which were unknown 
earlier. I have come to know of five of these ulcers 
among my personal friends or acquaintances, and I lead 
about the most secluded life when I am in London that 
one can pursue. All of these five ulcers are due to vari- 
cose veins and a subsequent injury. This seems to be 
the most likely thing that occurred to Henry when his 
horse threw him, for a sudden severe shock to a shin en- 
closed in steel might readily result in just the injury re- 
quired to break the skin over a varicose vein—and then, 
given Henry’s weight—which must always have been well 
over two hundred pounds when one notes his height, his 
huge chest and Jegs and his enormous breadth of shoulder 
—and his—we may be sure—constant endeavour to 
struggle against the thing that so crippled him after he 
was only forty-five and accustomed to daily exercise, 
there was little chance in view of the medical knowledge 
at his disposal of clearing up the sore—and it never was 
cleared up, as the Medical Record shows conclusively. 

One more thing remains to be said. It is suggested by 
Sir D’Arcy Power when he observes in his Opinion that 
such treatment as then obtained for combating syphilis 
had Henry been one of its victims could never have 
escaped detection. 

A man in the prominent position of Henry, with spies 
of every prominent nation in his very bedchamber and 
kitchen, and all the ambassadors, friendly or inimical, 
often living for months in the palace which sheltered him, 
could not have been subjected to a sweating process for 
six weeks from mercurial injections without the fact be- 
coming known to somebody who would talk, especially to 
a Catholic ambassador with unlimited means to reward 
the man or woman who would Jet him into such a secret 
4 System of Syphilis, Sir D’Arcy Power and J. Keogh Murphy, Oxford, 


1908, vol. I, article ‘on Congenital Syphilis by George F Still, M.D., 
FRCP, p. 284. 
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as this at a time when Henry's religious enemies—the 
most industrious, ingenious and relentless enemies a man 
can incite—were preparing whole books containing every 
possible scandal that could be heard about him. Books 
of this character, it should be noted, have not yet ceased 
to be written nor has the steady flow of them which began 
in his time ever been interrupted in the four centuries 
since his marriage with Catherine of Aragon. 

With this branch of our inquiry we are now concluded. 
It has consumed much time and space—but if it were to 
be touched at all it demanded thorough treatment, and 
I think we may be assured that the matter will not have 
to be re-opened. 

te kk eR ER OF 


And now, with our intimate knowledge of the English 
people of the sixteenth century and their immediate an- 
cestors, of Henry's training up to the time he ascended 
the throne and of his physique during his entire career, 
we are prepared to comprehend the man himself as he 
gradually emerged into a figure that filled the whole 
world and has continued to do so, even if his name be 
merely a byword and he be the butt of every cheap scrib- 
bler; we can discern what his characteristics were and 
what they became and why; and we should have little 
difficulty in understanding his reasons for choosing the 
courses he pursued, and why, up to the very end of his 
reign of nearly thirty-eight years, he was successful at 
home and abroad in all the broad lines of his policies. 


CHAPTER SIX 
Kine 


Wuen Henry mounted the throne he was aged only 
seventeen and ten months, which we must always bear in 
mind in studying his early reign. He was only a great 
boy, and even today the English would expect that a king 
of England of that age would turn his attention to sport 
in preference to work, and if he did not disappoint them 
in this they would think all the more of him. 

In this fourth decade of the twentieth century any 
English boy desirous of fame or fortune should seek it 
through athletics, 

There is no other course open so favourably to him. 
When men like George Prothero and Walter Leaf die, 
only the most insignificant photograph of them appears 
in the most obscure corner of the newspapers read by the 
public at large, and they are dismissed with half a dozen 
lines. 

When a man whose only claim to fame is his ability to 
play cricket leaves the world, a page-wide headline in 
huge letters appears above his large picture on the front 
page of the evening papers. In the most staid of Lon- 
don journals their column of “Distinguished Invalids” 
will show the ailing cricketer at the head of the list and 
names of other sick ones who are eminent at the bar or 
some other learned profession follow on beneath. 

The man who can bring back to England or to the 
British Empire the heavyweight prizefighting champion- 
ship of the world will be met at Paddington by a million 
of his fellow citizens, will have an official welcome from 
the mayor of the city and wiil make a million dollars in 
two years. 

These honours are showered upon those who win in 
tennis, football or cricket. The young woman who can 
become champion of the world in tennis will be wor- 
shipped as no queen of England has ever been. 
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And, besides, these are the rewards that appeal to 
youth—-the only ones. The greatest writers, painters, 
sculptors and scientists pass through the London streets 
entirely unnoticed. 

The athletically eminent can hardly move for auto- 
graph seekers. Only at his death is it known where the 
scholar lived or that he was even alive only the day 
before; and if he be given a title it is almost invariably 
that grade which is bestowed upon the man connected 
with running football teams. 

Jealous gentlemen may be comforted to Jearn that in 
the days of Henry VIII every man in England who had 
£40.0.0. to his name had to become a knight or pay 2 
heavy fine for refusing the distinction. * 

The real heroes—the men who are sentenced from 
birth to give their uttermost physical strength to the 
earning of a bare living and who never rebel even after 
an half century of it, perhaps in a mine, a damp cellar or 
other places too unsavoury to be mentioned—and their 
wives, made into toothless, haggard, scrawny, ugly old 
women a score of years before their time by the washtub, 
the kitchen range, poor food, rheumatism, cold and ex- 
posure—and yet never complaining when the family of 
six live and die in one room with two beds, and with no 
hope, nothing ahead except the same daily routine with 
no alleviation except death; they receive no honours, they 
are never spoken of as “heroes.” Nobody begs for their 
autograph. They don’t play cricket. All they receive is 
disdain from those born by luck alone into families with 
more money and larger houses. 


«His letters were delivered . . . by a pursuivant with the King’s 
writ to warn all who could spend above £40, to go up to receive a knight- 
hood."—L. @& P, VI, No. 481; also ibid. 514; and in Hail, ii, p. 223, 
@ 3 appears: “1532-33 wrytinges were sent to all Shrives to certifie 
the names of menne of fourtie pounds, to receive the Ordre of Knighthod, 
‘or else to make a fyne: the assessement of whiche fines were appoynted 
to Thomas Cromwell, Master of the kynges Juell house, and counsailer 
to the Kyng, and newly in his hygh favour, whiche so pollityquely 
handeled the matter, that he raised of that sessyng of fines, a great 
somme of money to the kinnges use . . .”; also in CS.P. Span., IV, ii, 
Cont. @ p. 675 and 8ro, and @ 821; and in the time of Charles I, that 
King “ordered the enforcement of fines upon all men holding by military 
tenure lands worth £40. a year who had neglected to be knighted.”— 
Student's History of England, Gardiner, p. 515. 
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But this has always been so and thus it will continue to 
be among the Anglo-Saxon races—for the situation in 
the United States is similar and even the winners of the 
Olympiads in the great days of Greece were put among 
the immortals, 

It is a pity that the English and the Americans have 
not progressed beyond this worship of the purely phystcal 
—but they have not done so and never will. It is a pity 
that it is true—but true it is—a condition and not a 
theory; but there is this difference between the two 
branches of the two English-speaking peoples: In the 
Empire there is always the greatest respect to scholar- 
ship shown by the mass of the nation, while it seems en- 
tirely ignored in America except amongst the most highly 
cultivated. Almost every American measures what he 
calls “success” by the money a man has accumulated. 
‘This view has not yet penetrated to the more eastern 
shores of the Atlantic. 

And this is why Henry's chief occupations were to 
joust, run at the ring, dance, wrestle, feast, practice arch- 
ery, play tennis, try to master every musical instrument, 
hunt and fight afoot in the lists for the first * years of his 
reign. Capable men chosen by his father—they were the 
chief diplomatists of his reign—were in the Council 
which directed state affairs. They were Warham, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Fox, Bishop of Winchester, and 





_ *"The King, they [the bishops of Durham and Winchester, who had 
in their hands “ail business affairs”] said is young, and does not care 
to occupy himself with anything but the pleasures of his age.”~Caraz to 
Ferdinand, from London, C.5.P. Span, Il, No. 44, May 29, 1510, p. 4x 
@ 1, 

_ "The King of England amuses himself almost every day of the week 
with running the ring, and with jousts and tournaments on foot, in which 
one single person fights with an appointed adversary. Two days in the 
week ure consecrated to this kind of tournament, which is to continue 
till the Feast of St. John . . . The combatants are clad in breastplates, 
and wear a particular kind of helmet. They use lances of fourteen 
hands breadth long, [apparently between thirty-four and thirty-five 
inches] with blunt iron points. They throw these lances at one another, 
and fight afterwards with two-handed swords, each of the combatants 
dealing twelve strokes. They are separated from oue another by a 
barrier which reaches up to the girdle, in order to prevent them from 
seizing one another and wrestling . ... the most conspicuous amongst 
them all, the most assiduous, and the most interested in the combats is 
the King himself, who never omits being present at them."—Caroz to 
Ferdinand from London, May 29, 1510, CS. Span., Ul No. 45. 
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Ruthal, of Durham. They could run things. Henry 
would put in his time as we have just detailed; and when 
a really great man, Wolsey, came to the fore by sheer 
ability in the third year of Henry's rule, the young mon- 
arch had less reason than ever to give his time to work. 

But some good came out of all Henry's absorption in 
physical feats: a genuine interest in arms that was to 
have far-reaching effect on the nation as a whole. 

Ever since the days of Edward I—1285——when was 
passed the Statute of Winchester,® every man between 
fifteen and sixty had to be possessed of certain weapons 
or other military equipment—the man with £150.0.0. of 
Jands had to have a coat of mail, a steel helmet, a sword, 
dagger and horse; if of lands worth £10.0.0. he was re- 
leased from furnishing the horse; if of lands to the 
amount of £5.0.0. he had to have a doublet and the same 
weapons. If his lands had a value no more than £2.0.0. 
he need supply no more than the sword, a bow and 
arrows and a dagger. Every other man must have bow 
and arrows. Once a week the whole male population had 
to present themselves for practice and drill. 

Henry now—in 1511—had this statute re-enacted and 
even strengthened; * and then in 1513, when the Vene- 





Statut. Winton. 13 Edw. I, cap. 6. 

“Again and yet again he expanded it, until it provided: “. . . that 
every man being the king's subject ... within the age of sixty yeats, 
except spiritual men, justices of the one bench and of the other, justices 
of the assize, and barons of the exchequer, do use and exercise shooting 
in Jong bows, and also do have a bow and arrows ready continually in his 
house, to use himself in shooting. And that every man having a man 
child or men children in hiy house, shall provide for all such, beiug of 
the age of seven years and above, and till they shall come to the age 
of seventeen years, a bow and two shafts, to learn them and bring them 
up in shooting; and after such young men shall come to the age of seven- 
teen years, every of them shall provide and bave a bow and four arrows 
continually for himself, at his proper costa and charges . . . and shall 
use the same as afore is rehearsed.” 

In the subsequent extension of this law Henry ordered every hamlet 
to maintain a pair of buttes—shooting range—and that upon it no man 
of twenty-five or over sbould be permitted to shoot with a lightweight 
arrow for any distance under two bundred and twenty yards. Nothing 
fess than the war arrow was to be used for the distance at which it 
would prove fatal. 

To aayone using the bow in this present century, killing men at two 
hundred twenty yards—not to mention even shooting an arrow that dis- 
tance—scems impossible, but there can be no doubt that the law covered 
actual achievements, but no Englishmen since Henry’s time have been 
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tian ambassador wrote of him “when he moves the 
ground shakes under him, he is well made, tall, and stout 
. +4" 5% the youth—four years after his ascension— 
found himself in a more serious form of contest than any 
in which he had yet participated. He was to head an 
invasion of France from Calais, accompanied by the em- 
peror (Maximilian I of Germany) while Ferdinand 
of Spain would force his way up from the south. 

Henry was in his element. Fighting in the lists was 
not a patch on this, the real thing. He was hot for war 
on land and sea—and he was as enthusiastic for one as 
the other. He gave every encouragement to the creation 
of an invincible fleet that should hold the Channel and 
ensure his line of communications with the Continent— 
England's traditional policy ever since. There were 
twenty-four ships with 8,000 men abroad—the greatest 
naval force England had ever produced, 

This was the beginning of Henry's increasing interest 
in English sea power the foundations of which were clear- 
ly his own personal contribution to his country’s future. 
None of this can be ascribed to Wolsey. He never ex- 
hibited the least interest in the sea. Henry was always 
intrigued by it and as his fleets sailed for France in 
1512 and 1513 before he himself embarked, he watched 
their departure; and when he returned home in 1513 from 
his first actual warfare he set afoot radical and revolu- 
tionary movements to make England supreme on the 
seas, for he saw that the preservation of England lay 
in her control of that element. Whatever one may say 
of Henry that can never justly be denied him. He was 
the first of all Englishmen to see that, so far as any 
records go. 


able so to use these weapons. Gunpowder coming more and more into 
gradual use was probably the proximate cause of the decline. An idea 
of the bows of the tremendous power referred to can be gained by the 
fact that they appear to have been seven feet long and two and a half 
inches thick at the centre! They were gianta, these men of Henry's time, 
such men as England has not since produced. They Aad to be, and the 
diet and the military practice every man of them had to undergo must 
account for their prowess. 


* Favri to Grandenigo, from London, Jan. 23, 1513, C.S.P. Ven., I, 
No, 219. 
T 
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He had the navy made a permanent force. He estab- 
lished the dockyards on the Thames at Woolwich and 
Deptford and in the year following the end of his first 
French campaign he had set up Trinity House as the 
centre of English mariners, a position ever since main- 
tained, and had seen launched from the new yards the 
largest warship England had ever constructed-—a thou- 
sand tons!—the Henri Grace a Dien—the ship earlier 
mentioned as that concerned with the Ship Baby of 1514. 

The year after, Henry was in personal charge of the 
launching of another huge ship from the same locality, 
bringing down as before the whole court to attend 
the masses and celebrations which accompanied the 
christening. 

He had in his head the relative dimensions of every 
ship in the navy—for such England's warships could now 
for the first time be termed. He could call to every 
sailor’s attention the speed of any of the fleet, the range 
of their cannon and the need and means of improvements 
in both. 

The cflect of this personal enthusiasm and belief in the 
ship was bound to enliven every mariner in England; and 
when his daughter defeated the ¢rmada three-quarters 
of a century later, that victory, which transferred the 
command of the seas to England, was only the direct con- 
sequence of her father's solid building, inspiration and 
example. 

In France, Henry was about among the troops, talking 
familiarly at 3:00 a.M. with all ranks in the rain, and 
only the protests of his counsellors deterred him from 
personally leading his 20,000 men into the actual fighting. 
When several cities had been taken he beat all comers in 
the jousts celebrated before the emperor and his regent in 
the Netherlands, Margaret of Savoy, later dancing 
before her and playing upon a variety of instruments. 

Success was at the feet of the three invaders, but the 
emperor and Ferdinand refused to go on before another 
year, so the three agreed that there should be a treaty 
by which they would resume the joint invasion by the 
next June 1; and then Henry came home to a bewilder- 
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ing reception, the fervour of which was shared by the 
celebration of Flodden which had been won in his ab- 
sence. “Henry and victory” was the popular cry. 

The young man had established himself on both sides 
of the Channel. The emperor declared that if “Ferdi- 
nand does not put a halter on this young colt he will run 
wild,”—but it was Margaret, the emperor's daughter, 
who read the young man aright: 

“Monseigneur, if you do not act so as to prevent it, he 
will aid you in person and in finances, without any trick- 
ery. I assure you that there is no double dealing in him, 
and for that reason he ought to he treated in the same 
manner, and any promises made to him should be kept.” ® 
No better counsel was ever given—but it fell upon deaf 
ears. 

That was Henry as he was when he went to France— 
so open, so frank, so generous, so trustful, so trans- 
parent, so straightforward that these qualities were ap- 
parent even to 2 woman who had seen him only once or 
twice. 

But life does not permit these qualities to continue 
long. We all start out with them. ‘Where shall I find 
Love?” cries Stanley in the introduction to his auto- 
biography. Where, indeed, can any of us find it at fifty 
years? How can we trust it when it seems to be met 
once again? Stanley relates the tale of all the world 
when he says: “. . . while we are little children, we are 
capable of loving, . . . But when I emerged from child- 
hood, and learned from experience that there was no love 
for me . . . fed on the bread of bitterness, how was I 
to believe in Love? I was met by hate in all its degrees 
. . . answer the question as to your own soul ‘Where 
shall I find love?” Tt is the cry of us all as we get 
along—“Where can we find Love?” Where, indeed? 

All England gathered itself that winter of 1513-14 for 
the coming struggle against the ancient enemy. Enor- 
mous sums were advanced by Henry to assist the emperor 
to proceed with similar preparations for his invasion; 


‘Lettres de Maximilien et de Marguerite, UL p. 225, Fed. 24 1524. 
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and then the young king found out that his two allies— 
they were both in their sixties—were trying to put that 
halter about his neck. He learned that not only had 
Ferdinand, his dear father-in-law, and Maximilian his 
other dear companion in arms, both promised France 
they would not carry out their agreement with Henry to 
invade it before June, 1514, but they had agreed that if 
he fulfilled that treaty they would make war upon him 
and, besides, the emperor would not return to him the 
funds Henry had loaned to him. 

Henry was aghast. So this was diplomacy. It was the 
game he would have to play for the rest of his life. The 
strongest and best fighter only could survive. “I do not 
sce anywhere in the world,” he exclaimed to the Venctian 
ambassador, “any good faith except what is in myself; 
and therefore God Almighty, who can see this, is favour- 
able to my affairs.”? 

Well, if this was the game Henry would not leave the 
table. He would not run away. He could stand the 
racket if they could; and he moved at once. He and 
France came to an agreement of their own; and when 
that settlement was laid before Ferdinand and Maxi- 
milian they must have been about the most surprised and 
chagrined monarchs in all the world, for by its terms 
Louis repudiated the treaty he had just made with them, 
was at the age of fifty-two to marry Henry’s sister, Mary 
Tudor, a girl of eighteen, § and England and France were 
to stand shoulder to shoulder against the two monarchs 
who had thought they had deposited Henry in a cavity. 
The young English king had completely outwitted the 
two grandfathers. Henry was learning, and rapidly, too 
——he was not of slow mind, whatever else he may have 
been. He was no longer a boy. He was twenty-three 

1h, & P., 1, No. 3x63. 

"The marriage was carried out and in three months the king was a 
corpse; and in another month the widew had matried Charles Brandon 
who had just been made Duke of Suffolk and who had promised Henry 
he would not marry Mary—for they had long been lovers—until Henry 
should see her—hut Mary took the initiative and argued the duke into 
marrying her before they left Paris, stating that Henry bad promised 


her that if she would marry Louis for the good of England she should 
marty whom she pleased when she became a widow. 
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years of age. He had been on the throne five years, he 
had been to war and he now uttered orally the policy that 
has since always guided England, for her expansions have 
nearly all been against her will: 

“Tam satisfied with what is mine. I desire to rule only 
my own subjects; but on the other hand I do not want 
anybody to be able to dictate to me. We want all rulers 
to be satisfied with their own lands. We are content with 
this island of ours.” Allthe ambassadors in Lon- 
don agreed that these were the real sentiments of 
Henry, 

But of this abortive French campaign with all its after- 
math of treachery, broken words of honour among sover- 
eigns, there grew another feeling: The Spaniards for 
ever displaced the French as the bétes-noires of the Eng- 
lish. Never again were they trusted, liked or respected 
by the English at large—nor are they today. They are 
still ““Dagos” and will always remain so. 

This attitude was acerbated when Catherine gave birth 
to a still-born son (Med. Rec. Henry, Items 25-33) in 
November, 1514; it seemed as if nothing good could 
come out of Spain or out of its women, and had not the 
queen soon been pregnant again it seems clear that she 
would then have been divorced to gratify the public dis- 
gust with everything Spanish and the growing fear in and 
out of royal circles that after four conceptions and no 
child that could live Catherine might be incapable of 
bearing one who could—and there might after all be 
something substantial in the Biblical warning that a man 
who married his brother’s widow should be childless. 

In view of these repeated natal misfortunes, it would 
be a miracle if, considering the vital importance of the 
matter to the nation, there had not been rumours of the 
necessity or imminence of a divorce. Such a matter was 
of far greater importance to every man in England than 
any impending foreign war. 

The marriage was only a political one in the beginning; 
there was never any pretence that love was involved. 
The whole world was aware that between princes it had 
always been a common thing to dissolve marriages for the 
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same reasons that made them—political considerations 
solely. 

Princesses were not supposed to marry for affection, 
nor princes, either. They were servants of their parents 
and their states when their marriage was to be arranged; 
but the fate of the princes was considerately arranged so 
that if they did not like the woman they had been com- 
pelled by politics to wed they could have another wife 
morganatically. The royal ladies they had married could 
have, of course, nothing of that sort—they must remain 
chaste to all except their political husbands. 

When Catherine set out from Granada—just a girl of 
seventeen to marry a boy she had never seen and of 
whose language she could not speak even one word—she 
knew perfectly well that the long and dangerous journey 
of five months was not undertaken hecause of love by her 
or for her; and she was quite as well aware that, as had 
been the fate of so many other princesses before her, her 
marriage could be and would be as readily dissolved for 
the same high reasons of state that had first brought it 
about. 

If she could make her country greater, its people more 
prosperous and their history more glorious by marrying 
2 prince of England, what right had she to object when 
her father and mother advised her that that was the thing 
for her to do? For the same reasons Catherine could not 
have been surprised when after four pregnancies she 
could not produce a son if the whole world expected she 
would have to go if the child was not soon forthcoming, 
and to give way to a younger and more stimulating 
woman. 

According to the ideas of the times, if a queen could 
not produce a male heir to the throne she must expect 
to be displaced for one who could do it; and the wonder 
is not that we can find only one contemporary reference 
to the matter but that we can find any such citation at 
all, for such a proposition as this was then axiomatic. It 
was no more news than to send word that the sun had 
set for the last two nights and was expected to do so the 
following evening. The French ambassadors might be 
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thought likely to mention the rumours, but their des- 
patches for 1514-15 are entirely missing except in a 
single instance, and that yields nothing. 

The sole sentences we are able to discover stating that 
in 1514 the divorce was contemplated are the following, 
taken from the Sanuto Diarii, XTX, p.1, col. 6. published 
in 1887, in which Sanuto, then handling the diplomatic 
correspondence of Venice recorded daily foreign events: 

“Note of Letters seen 1 Sept., 1514—From Vettore 
Lippomano, Rome 28 Aug. The Venetian ambassador 
has been very ill. On the 26th came letters from France, 
of the 15th, announcing . . . that the King of England 
wishes to leave his present wife, the daughter of the 
King of Spain, because with her he cannot have any 
issue and wishes to marry a daughter of the French 
Duke of Bourbon . . . Today, 28th, came letters of 
the 14th to the Ambassador that . . . the King of Eng- 
land . . . wishes to dissolve his own marriage. From 
the Pope he will obtain what he wishes as France alse did 
with Pope Julius.”® 

This comes from the Venetian embassy in Rome where 
at this time were sent the Venetian diplomatic reports 
from France and England before they were forwarded 
to Venice. 

Attempts have been made—even while this book is 
being prepared—to deprive Lippomano’s despatch of its 
proper weight by belittling him—calling him “a merchant 
who had no access to the court” and labelling his above 
report as ‘chance gossip"—and this in spite of the fact 
that Lippomano was in the regular diplomatic service of 
Venice, was stationed at Rome between May, 1513, and 
September, 1514, and regularly forwarded to his govern- 
ment the diplomatic news and despatches reaching the 
Venetian embassy in Rome. When Foscari—the ambas- 
sador—was ill or absent—as he was when Vettore sent 
this despatch—Vettore sends on a résumé of the French 

CSP. Ven, U1, No. 479; L. & P, I, ii, No. 32063 Pollard’s reference 
on his p. 76, Note 2, small ed., to the Ven. No. 463 is an error and his 


further Tefetence on the same page and in the same footnote to L. @ P., 
I, No, 5738 is now out of date; the correct reference now is |, ii, No. 3206. 
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and English reports received in the embassy; and when 
the ambassador is attending to his duties they both send 
such a résumé. 

These letters of the ambassador and of Vettore were 
always noted in the Diarii of Sanuto who received such 
correspondence in Venice. In the L. & P. and in the 
Venetian C.S.P. there are dozens *° of despatches show- 
ing this practice; and to attempt to set up that Lippo- 
mano was only a merchant and a purveyor of gossip and 
of no diplomatic standing is to betray a motive or 2 
bias which is utterly destructive of such a writer’s re- 
liability and work. We must look to that author for an 
explanation. 


Catherine's fresh pregnancy—she was carrying Mary 
—however, gave the queen one more chance—and then 
the political weathercock swung about, too, and willy- 
rly Henry and Ferdinand once more found their best 
interest: identical—and for a second time they were 
allied against their more ancient enemy—and then Cath- 
erine brought into the light the first of her offspring who 
seemed likely to live—Mary, born in 1516, seven years 
after the marriage of her parents. 

Readers have small need to be reminded of the blood 
that had been shed in the preceding century, to go no 
further back, whenever there was doubt about the legal 
heir to the throne. To Englishmen the throne was the 
greatest prize in the whole world. If there was an un- 
doubted heir the ambitious would acknowledge his claims 
and bow to them—but if there was uncertainty as to his 
credentials then there was always what we can only suf- 
ficiently compare to a dogfight, with every claimant in it 
with all his forces and all his friends. 

It seems strange to others that this should be so—but 
so it is. It is intensely English. They will, as yet, bow 
to no award of the supreme place that is not dictated by 

© Sce L. & P. I, ii, Nos. 1846, 2159, 2273, 2307, 2373, 2389, 2428, 2508, 


2537, 2746, 2869, 2891, 2921, 2969, 2981, 3033, 3059, 3072, 3081, 3117, 
3160, 3173, 3243. 
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the mere chance of royal birth. They prefer such an one, 
no matter what else he may be, to anyone selected by any 
other method—that is, they prefer him after depriving 
him of all his executive functions. These are basic facts 
in English constitutional history and they should always 
be kept in mind by all who wish to comprehend it. 

Mary’s advent did provide an heir—but still the situa- 
tion was not absolutely clear, for up to this time no 
woman had ever sat upon the throne of England; and 
the general impression was that legally none could do 
so—but still, there was undoubted issue—and that was 
a great deal, 

Here is the manner in which Henry appeared to a 
trained observer in 1515, when he was twenty-four: 

“His Majesty is the handsomest potentate I ever set 
eyes on; above the usual height, with an extremely fine 
calf to his leg, his complexion very fair and bright, with 
auburn hair combed straight and short in the French 
fashion, and a round face so very beautiful that it would 
become a pretty woman, his throat being rather long and 
thick.” ?!_ And three days later the secretary of the other 
ambassador, Giustiniano, wrote: 

“". . this most serene king is not only very expert in 
arms and of great valour, and most excellent in his per- 
sonal endowments, but is likewise so gifted and adorned 
with mental accomplishments of every sort that we be- 
lieve him to have few equals in the world. He speaks 
English, French and Latin; understands Italian well; 
plays almost on every instrument; sings and composes 
fairly; is prudent and wise, and free from every vice . . . 
The personal beauty of his Majesty is well known to your 
magnificence through your brother... and I have 
heard that besides his beauty, which is indeed very great, 
he has moreover many other most excellent qualities; for 
instance, he is courageous, an excellent musician, plays 
the harpsichord well, is learned for his age and station 

. and the like of . . . two such kings as those of 
France and of England, have, I fancy, not been witnessed 


¥ Pasqualigo, Venetian ambassador, Despatch of Apr. 30, 1515, Four 
Years at the Court of Henry Vill, I, p. 83. 
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by any ambassador who has gone out of Venice these 
fifty years . . .”1? 

As to Henry's application to affairs, the Pope's cham- 
berlain, Chieregato, who for the time was in the English 
court, reported to his master: 

“The king of England devotes himself to accomplish- 
ments day and night. He is intent on nothing else, Jeav- 
ing business to the Cardinal of York [Wolsey], who 
rules everything sagely and most prudently.” 8 

And in the following spring the same envoy observes: 

“The Cardinal does everything. The King occupies 
himself with nothing but scientific amusements . . .The 
King of England was amusing himself, intent solely on 
playing every instrument and singing (sona et canta de. 
tutt i instrumenti), and for the Whitsuntide holidays was 
preparing to joust against all comers as by proclama- 
tion.” 4 

As an evidence of Henry’s promiscuity, much has been 
made by some writers of the following, which was written 
at the same time—far too much when its source be con- 
sidered: 

“Batasar Tuerdus (papal notary, nuncio in Scotland) 
has been sent to the Pope by Francis’s mother . . . 
knows by Wolscy’s letter from Woking that Batasar 
speaks disrespectfully of the King, saying he is a young- 
ling, cares for nothing but girls and hunting, and wasting 
his father’s patrimony.” ** 

Even Pollard prints it without comment as if it were to 
be taken seriously. *® 

No young man’s reputation should be affected by such 
hearsay. Nothing from Protestant or Catholic about the 
other should be trusted when unsupported—and this is 
the only evidence we have of this character. 


"Sagudino to Foscari, ibid., pp. 74 and 77. 
" Chieregato from London to Marchioness of Mantua, C.S.P. Ven., II, 


so CRieregato to Marquis of Mantua from London, 28 May, 1517, 
SP. ¥en, Ml, No. 894. 
ster, Bishop of Worcester, to Ammonius [Latin secretary of 
ndreas Ammenivs) By context seems as if from Rome. C.S.P., 
, 4, No. 1097, Nov, 15 

“Beary Tilt, AF. Pollard, small ed, p. 122. 
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As to another phase of Henry's tastes we may safely 
depend upon the following from Erasmus, written in 
1517 when Henry was twenty-six. Nobody has ever yet 
disputed this great scholar’s trustworthiness. He betrays 
a state of Henry’s court which should be kept in mind. 
It discovers the bent of the young monarch's tastes: 

“As this excellent monarch was resolved to pack his 
household with learned, serious, intelligent and honest 
men, he especially insisted upon having More among 
them ... Such are the persons whom a wise King ad- 
mits into his household and into his chamber; and not 
only admits, but invites, nay, compels them to come in. 
These he has by him as the constant witnesses and judges 
of his life—as his advisers and travelling companions. 
By these he rejoices to be accompanied rather than by 
dissolute young men or by fops, or even by decorated 
grandees, or by crafty ministers, of whom one would lure 
him to silly amusements, another would incite him to 
tyranny, and a third would suggest some fresh schemes 
for plundering his people. If you had lived at this Court 
you would, I am sure, give a new description of Court 
life, and cease to be Misaulos; though you Jive with such 
a prince, that you cannot wish for a better, and have some 
companions like Stromer and Copp, whose sympathies 
are on the right side. But what is that small number 
compared with such a swarm of distinguished men as 
Mountjoy, Linacre, Pace, Colet, Stokesley, Latimer, 
More, Tunstall, Clerk and others Jike them, any one of 
whose names signifies at once a world of virtues and 
accomplishments ?” !* 

And here is another letter: 

“You still delight in familiar converse with men of 
prudence and learning, and most of all with those who do 
not know how to flatter. It is as though you had some- 
where read that verse of Sophocles 


"Zogol tipavva: tv cope ovvovsig’ 
[Kings become wise by wise companionship} 


¥ Epistes of Erasmus, vol. XUT, 387 @ 399, to von Hutton, 23 July, 
1537, Francis Morgan Nichols, Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. 
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“Another chief merit is this, that among so many 
affairs in which your kingdom, and indeed the whole 
world, is concerned, you scarcely jet a day pass but you 
hestow some time upon reading, and delight in converse 
with those ancient sages, who are anything but flatterers; 
while you choose especially those books from which you 
may rise a better and wiser man and more useful to your 
country. Thus you are far from agreeing with persons 
who think that princes of the highest rank ought, of all 
things, to keep clear of serious or philosophic study 

748 

And still another: 

“Your King’s court . . . is brilliant indeed, the seat 
and citadel of the best studies and of the highest char- 
acters. I congratulate you, my Pace, upon having such a 
Sovereign, and J congratulate the Prince himself, whose 
reign is made illustrious by so many lights of genius; and 
on both accounts I congratulate your England, a fortu- 
nate country in many ways besides, but so excelling in 
these respects that no region in the world can be com- 
pared with it.” ” 

wR OR Ke we kk 


From this time forward English policy was—as 
ever since and now—to maintain the balance between the 
antagonistic forces upon the Continent, with England as 
the go-between and umpire in times of stress. The in- 
flammation point there was the eternal rivalry between 
Francis I of France and Charles V, the emperor who 
from 1519 ruled Germany, Austria, the Netherlands and 
Spain, to become dictator of all Europe. 

In this bubbling situation that was always threatening 
to flow over and set afire everything from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean, Wolsey forced himself to the fore 
by sheer ability and assiduity. None of his rivals abroad 
or at home worked half as hard or for half as many 
hours. He was an engine of the type of Rhodes and 


“Erasmus to Henry, 9 Sept. 1517, Epistles of Erasmus, Nichols, vol. 
BB 45. 

“Erasmus to Richard Pace, from Louvain, 22 April, 1518; Epistles 
of Erasmus, Nichols, v. 3, p. 345. 
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Roosevelt, who never took their hands off the throttle 
until their machine had been burned out at an early age. 

Wolsey became a millionaire. He received enormous 
sums from foreign potentates and greater gifts and priv- 
ileges which he could convert into money from the 
Church and from Henry. He was Bishop of Tournay, 
of Lincoln, Archbishop of York and then cardinal by 
grace of the Pope, an appointment solicited by Wolsey 
behind Henry's back which was planned to be represented 
to him as the Holy Father's unsolicited gift. 

With such a man at the helm it is not to be wondered 
at that Henry in the main usually left the guidance of 
the ship of state to his willing hand—yet everything ex- 
tant goes to show that nothing of prime importance was 
actually done without Henry’s knowing of it and consent- 
ing to it. He was not a fool—and he was not a young 
man to be led by the nose unwittingly. If he was led, it 
was because it was in the direction he preferred and 
chose. Never in his life could he be driven—led, yes, but 
with the reservation just set out. He was growing up. 
He was still leaping and dancing and playing on all the 
musical instruments before the ambassadors when he was 
twenty-six, as we have read in his Medical Record—but 
those shrewd, thoughtful eyes of his were watching—and 
secing. He was weighing things and men—and espe- 
cially Wolsey, who was by now the most prominent states- 
man east of the Atlantic. 

So things went along till some day in November, 1518, 
when Catherine brought forth again a still-born daughter 
and the whole nation believed she could never produce a 
son—and Henry resorted to a mistress, the first of which 
—~in eight years, recollect—we have any knowledge since 
his affair in 1510 with one of the sisters of the Duke of 
Buckingham mentioned in Chapter Two. 

This mistress—when Henry was about twenty-eight— 
was Mary Boleyn—pronounced Bullen, which was orig- 
inally the name—then about sixteen, the sister of Anne 
who appears to have been younger by some five years, 
daughters of a family whose prominence was founded by 
a London merchant who became Lord Mayor and mar- 
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ried into the family of Lord Hoo and Hastings. The 
son of the couple became allied with the daughter of the 
Earl of Ormond (Irish) and their son married a daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Norfolk—who became the parents of 
the two girls who were to be so well-known in history. 

No son or daughter came to Henry by this liaison, and, 
providing for Mary by a prominent marriage, he turned 
to another, Elizabeth Blount, a lady-in-waiting to Cath- 
crine, aged some seventeen (1519), and from one of the 
best families in the kingdom. 

From this affair was born in 1519 but on a day not to 
be more exactly fixed a son, known in history as Henry 
Vitzroy and then as Duke of Richmond and Somerset 
and who was considered by Henry and the whole world 
as destined to be Henry's successor unti] the lad’s death 
in 1536, three years after the birth of Elizabeth and but 
a couple of months after the beheading of her mother, 
a tragedy which the boy witnessed at his father’s express 
wish. 

Anyone may advance his own interpretation of the two 
illegitimate relations just mentioned. Personally I have 
come to the conclusion after studying Henry's whole 
career that the weight of the evidence supports the view 
that neither was an aberration of a wayward passion 
but a deliberate effort of Henry and the family of the 
girls involved to produce from the best English blood a 
son who could, with Henry's power, probably be made 
his successor; and I am not at all averse to saying now 
that this is the explanation of all the marriages of Henry 
after Anne Boleyn’s execution except that of the last, 
Catherine Parr, who was married to enable Henry to 
have a woman's companionship and wifely care in his last 
years—for all the world could sec that he was doomed 
when this marriage occurred. 

It was at this time that Erasmus, writing in 1519, 
when Henry was twenty-eight, says: 

“Time was when learning was only found in the re- 
ligious orders . . . nowadays . . . learning has passed 
to secular princes and peers and courtiers. Where in 
school or monastery wil! you find so many distinguished 
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and accomplished as form your English Court? . . . In 
princes’ halls is heard only grave and modest conversa- 
tion on points of morals or knowledge. Your king leads 
the rest by his example. In ordinary accomplishments 
he is above most and inferior to none. Where will you 
find a man so acute, so copious, so soundly judging, or so 
dignified in word and manner? Time was when I held 
off from royal courts. To such a Court as yours I would 
transfer myself and all that belongs to me if age and 
health allowed. Who will say now that learning makes 
Kings effeminate? Where is a finer soldier than your 
Henry VIII, where a sounder legislator? Who is keener 
in council, who a stricter administrator, who more care- 
ful in choosing his ministers, or more anxious for the 
peace of the world? That king of yours may bring back 
the golden age, though I shall not live to enjoy it, as my 
tale draws to an end.” #° 

And at the same juncture—October, 1519—Giusti- 
niano gives us this picture of Henry as he then was: 

“His Majesty is twenty-nine years old, and extremely 
handsome; nature could not have done more for him; he 
is much handsomer than any other sovereign in Christen- 
dom, a great deal handsomer than the king of France; 
very fair, and his whole frame admirable proportioned. 
On hearing that Francis I. wore a beard, he allowed his 
own to grow, and as it is reddish he now has a beard 
which looks like gold . . . [he] is very religious, hears 
three masses daily when he hunts, and sometimes five on 
other days; he hears the office every day in the Queen's 
chamber, that is to say vespers and compline, He is very 
fond indeed of hunting, and never takes this diversion 
without tiring eight or ten horses, *! which he causes to 





* Froude’s Life and Letters of Erasmus (1894), pp. 221 and 222; May, 
1519. Above taken from the Introd. to Songs, Ballads and Instrumental 
Pieces composed by King Henry the Eighth, Lady Mary Trefusis, pri- 
vately printed for The Roxburghe Club, Oxford, 1912. 

* Henry was a great lover of good horses, and when in 1514 the 
Marquis of Mantua sent him a present of some animals from his Barbary 
stud, the young king was highly delighted, riding them one by one before 
the court. The attendant who brought them reported to his master that 
Henry could not have been more pleased if he had been given a new 
kingdom—C.S.P. Ven., IL. p. 162. 
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be stationed along the line of country he may mean to 
take, and when one is tired, he mounts another, and be- 
fore he gets home they are all exhausted. He is ex- 
tremely fond of tennis, at which game it is the prettiest 
thing in the world to see him play, his fair skin glowing 
through a shirt of the finest texture. 7* 

“He gambled with the French hostages to the amount, 
it is said, of from six to eight thousand ducats ** in a day. 

“He is affable, gracious, harms no one; does not covet 
his neighbour's goods . . . He seems extremely desirous 
of peace.” 74 

* * * * * * * * 

The rise and fall of Wolsey can be traced accurately 
in the diplomatic records of the time. His absolute com- 
mand of the diplomacy of England went to his head as it 
would have done except in the case of the very greatest 
of men. 

The only very prominent man in all history I am 
able to find who was entirely unaffected by power was 
Abraham Lincoln. Even after his nomination to the 
presidency he always went out and split the kindling 
wood, brought it in and lit the kitchen fire. When Presi- 
dent anybody could walk into his office and talk to him. 
Not a trace can be found of arrogance, of vanity—only 
an increasing humility and humanity and the same course 
in the White House as he had always pursued when in 
private life, except for official demands. That is real 
greatness, 

Of humility, of meekness, of simplicity Wolsey pos- 
sessed none at all. As his power increased so did his 
display. He advanced from “His Majesty will do this” 


* Report from Giustiniano of his four years as Venetian ambassador 
to Henry VIII, read in the Senate ro Oct., 1519; Four Years at the 
Court of Henry FIH, Ml, p. 3x2, The shirts mentioned were decorated 
with lace border and neediework. One belonging to Prince Arthur and 
in the possession of John Gage, F.S.A., is probably still in his family. 
This specimen was of long lawn, embroidered with blue silk about the 
collar and wrists. 

* The smaller amount would seem to have had a value then of ap- 
proximately £2,725, or about $13,245 in United States money. For other 
references to this habit of Henry, see Hail, XXVI; Pollard, 89 (srmall 
ed.), and Strickland’s Mary, p. 2i0, footnote. 

4 Report of Giustiniano, sid. 
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to “we” and then to “I” will do it. He alone could eat 
with the royal party on great occasions, and the dukes of 
England found themselves waiting on him at table. The 
highest of the nobility brought him water to wash his 
hands. Even the most important ambassadors could not 
see him until they had been refused several times. Am- 
bassadors at his table could not be served until he had 
concluded his meal. No dish could be offered him except 
on bended knee. What a contrast with the attitudes of 
the Great Example! What a descent! 

Ambassadors were told not to send off their despatches 
until Wolsey had seen what they contained. A papal 
nuncio whom he suspected of forwarding too critical re- 
ports was seized by the shoulders and told that until he 
had confessed the truth he could not be allowed to leave 
the room—and if that would not produce the information 
Wolsey was after the ambassador would be put on the 
rack and kept there until his confession was complete. He 
ransacked the correspondence of any ambassador from 
whom he wanted information. Any man discovered 
working against Wolsey’s interests was sent to the Tower. 
He did not hesitate to manufacture evidence to punish 
an opponent. His greed for wealth has already been 
mentioned. He compelled the Continental monarchs to 
pay him enormous annual sums in return for his favours. 
The whole world knew that the way to his favour was 
opened only by money—and acted accordingly. His con- 
duct as a priest was of that character which gradually 
undermined the influence of the clergy in every country. 
Tt was their fault not that of religion that destroyed its 
influence. 

A bishop unfavourable to Wolsey soon found himself 
without a see. Wolsey’s bastard son was nominated to 
high place in the Church whose most sacred jaws his 
father had outraged. Bishoprics were but pieces in the 
political game. Being bishop of a poor one Wolsey 
exchanged it for one richer. It was contrary to the eccle- 
siastical law for any bishopric to be held in commendam 
(in the absence of the incumbent). Some of Wolsey's 
bishoprics not only had never heard his voice in mass but 
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had never been visited by him. He openly cohabited with 
loose women and by one of them had a daughter and the 
son just mentioned who was made a dean, an archdeacon 
in four or five localities, and procured as many other 
church dignities. 

When he met the emperor at Bruges, Wolsey treated 
him only as an equal, refraining from alighting from the 
mule which bore him. Hundreds of attendants served as 
his bodyguard when he moved about. His palaces were 
far more luxurious in appointments than any of the king 
himself. He offered his hand to be kissed by ambassa- 
dors of the great powers. 

Parliament, as we have scen, might as well have never 
existed, for only one met between 1515 and 1529. 
“Livery and maintenance” which had been the especial 
vanity of the rich were punished until driven out of exist- 
ence. No more could a great noble keep an army who 
obeyed only him in return for a uniform and bed and 
board. No longer could the grasping obtain title to as 
much land as they could fence, and they vowed vengeance 
on the man who defeated their schemes; but they had to 
wait for years before they could see him fall—and then 
he had to bring himself down. No man so vain could 
last long. 

Henry was no nonenity while Wolsey was climbing to 
the eminence that was to prove fatal for him. 

There are plenty of evidences of Henry's gradual im- 
mersion into affairs, even in the first years of his reign. 
Before he was twenty-five he was correcting state papers 
and when he was in the country there were continuous 
communications between him and his chief minister, and 
the Council was divided, part to be with Henry and to 
move about with him, and the remainder to serve in 
London. 

Wolsey reported regularly on the conduct of his office 
and there is all the requisite evidence that the recipient 
did not neglect the assiduous study of these papers. 
There are extant original memoranda in which Henry 
directed Wolsey to take certain fixed measures, and on 
more than one occasion the young monarch made im- 
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portant appointments contrary to the advice of Wolsey. 
It is perfectly clear that while the spade work, the de- 
tails, were left by Henry to Wolsey, never after Henry 
was past his twenty-fifth year did Wolsey possess control. 
It was Henry who did the driving in all important mat- 
ters, and he did not hesitate to nullify Wolsey’s orders 
whenever they were disapproved. 

In the midst of these demands on his time Henry 
rushed forward in active defence of the papacy when it 
was attacked by Luther in 1517 and for the next four 
years was preparing in his spare hours a book which at- 
tacked the German reformer as trenchantly as he had 
bearded the representative of St. Peter. The work, not 
available except in Latin, shows little literary ability, but 
a great deal of industry. 

The Pope's response was to bestow on the author the 
title—which soon became out of date—of Defender of 
the Faith; but it is not the content of the volume which 
means so much to us but the fact that Henry had the in- 
clination to do it and took the trouble to prepare it. 

The next epochal event in Henry’s story is his mecting 
with Francis [ upon what has since been always known 
as the Field of the Cloth of Gold because of the lavish 
use of that fabric in the materials and hangings of the 
buildings and tents in which the monarchs conferred and 
entertained. We do not need to be told that this was 
typical of Henry. We have already seen many evidences 
of his liking for and belief in adornment; and even today 
there is a rather pitiful faith in England in the magnif- 
cence of officialdom as a necessity in government. 

It was in 1520 that this extravagant spectacle took 
place, the meeting occurring at a point about midway 
between Guisnes and Ardres, some fifteen miles southeast 
of Calais. 

Henry, who crossed the Channel on the Henri Grace a 
Dieu, was attended by more than 4,300 of England's no- 
bility and lesser gentlemen in their most brilliant clothing, 
with over 1,600 horses; and Catherine had a train of 
twelve hundred of the most important ladies of the court 
with their attendants; but Wolsey's show outshone even 
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these. At its head was a crimson figure bearing aloft a 
huge cross set with jewels. Behind him strode 50 mace 
bearers, 200 of the gentlemen of England in velvet of 
the same shade and 200 archers, the cardinal himself, 
entirely in crimson satin including his cap and boots, 
bringing up the rear, on a mule covered with velvet. 

The King of France brought quite as imposing a reti- 
nue, and Henry had had erected an enormous palace 128 
feet high and 328 feet square around a court, the build- 
ing being brought over in sections from London by 3,000 
workmen, while a huge chapel was built in which Wolsey 
could say mass. 

The rooms in these structures were hung with the cost- 
liest and most gorgeous cloths that man could then devise 
in gold, velvet, satin and silk. The censers, candlesticks, 
and vessels for the religious ceremonies were of solid 
gold, while the crosses and vestments were covered with 
precious stones. 

A huge fountain ran red, white and claret wine free to 
all who approached. Statues blazing in goldleaf were 
set about in profusion, and the furniture was covered with 
gold cloth. 

Such a spectacle has never been possible since. It was 
deliberately planned by Henry and Wolsey to impress 
their ally who up to now had never considered England 
of much importance. 

France was a country of about five times the popula- 
tion of England and with a wealth and revenue approach- 
ing ten times as great as those of the island kingdom, and 
if Henry could not impress the French monarch with 
numbers and statistics of national funds, he could make 
him note the lavishness with which he spent what he 
had; and, man for man, the English could hold their own 
with any in the lists. 

We have already noted in the Medical Record partic- 
ulars of the contests which would ensue. They occurred 
in a field 1,500 feet long by 318 broad, surrounded by 
stands for the spectators who were limited to the en- 
tourage of the two courts, the public not being permitted 
under penalty of death within six miles of the camps. 
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In the lists Henry and the French king beat all comers, 
but they never met in personal combat until Henry, after 
one of his victorious appearances in the jousts, suddenly 
seized Francis by the collar and challenged him to 
wrestle. The result was one that the heavier monarch 
did not anticipate, for he was soon on the ground. To 
a man of twenty-nine who had been always proud of his 
physical feats, and like all Englishmen then and now 
despising the ‘‘frog-eaters,” the result must have been 
rather humiliating and very likely of a lasting character. 
It is the sort of thing that in a big boisterous young fel- 
low would rankle especially when the defeat occurred in 
the presence of many of both nations. 

Henry would be well aware of the zest with which the 
French would pass the word along the line that their 
king had thrown the big Englishman and that any French- 
man could do the same thing if he so wanted. 

The two monarchs, at any rate, never got along well 
thereafter, and it must be confessed that Henry always 
showed more bitterness than did Francis whenever poli- 
tics between the two became strained. 

Upon paper and when they were face to face, they 
were in accord in their promises to ally themselves against 
the new emperor (Charles) ; but there was not the slight- 
est trust felt by either for the other. Indeed, they and 
their sentinels watched each other with dagger in hand. 

The French army seemed to the English soldiery to be 
trying during the celebrations to obtain positions which 
would place it in control of their own, and there can be 
little doubt but that either party to the interview would 
have captured the other if it could have been done with 
safety. Upon at least one occasion (and probably 
more) the French were told to move their troops from 
some advantageous position—and the old soldiers with 
Henry never relaxed the vigilance of their watch on 
Francis’ force. Even before the kings had met at all, but 
were gradually approaching one another on their mounts, 
a high English officer interfered to tell Henry that he 
should not proceed because of the number and situation 
of the French troops. And on his side the French king 
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was similarly warned by his officers. There was too much 
at stake for either monarch to refuse to capture the other 
if it could be done. 

To us four centuries later such fears seem strange— 
but there are countries today which a foreign sovereign 
could not visit with safety unless accompanied by sufficient 
force to protect his person; and there is a great deal to 
be said in favour and in excuse of such treachery as 
Henry and Francis each feared. 

If Henry could have secured the person of Francis and 
brought him back to England with him, there can be little 
question that any ransom or terms demanded for the 
monarch’s release and return to his own country would 
have been contracted for. Then, with a small payment 
down, he would probably have allowed the prisoner his 
liberty, when the latter could, as soon as he had put the 
Channel between him and the creditor, repudiate the 
whole agreement as made under duress and therefore null 
and void in every country on the globe. 

Had Henry committed such a treachery what would 
be the verdict of history? What would have been the 
attitude of his own people? Is there a price at which 
every moral restraint ceascs to be a virtue and its con- 
templated violation the obvious course to pursue and 
therefore the really moral one of the two? 

Suppose Henry could have regained all England's for- 
mer great possessions in France in return for the release 
of his prisoner; this without the shedding of a drop of 
blood, and when it was morally certain that, if this peace- 
able course were not pursued, many years of bloody war- 
fare would probably take place to try to effect the same 
result—as in fact did occur in the next five years, and 
then the prize might escape—as it did. Henry’s treach- 
ery would have saved the lives of thousands of soldiers 
and the misery and suffering that their loss entailed upon 
their families for generations. 

If Henry had yielded to the temptation, how would his 
people have regarded his act? : 

Let us, before trying to reply, consider that the English 
soldiery were convinced that the French monarch was 
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trying to capture Henry, and that this was the only pos- 
sible explanation of the various manceuvres of the French 
troops to which the English had objected. The English 
nation would have been told this and probably have be- 
lieved it to be true. They would have felt that it was 
merely a game of doing to the other first what he wanted 
to do to them; and the one who delivered the first blow 
was the better man. 


But neither Henry nor Francis dared open an attack 
and the famous interview ended as it had begun, in kisses 
and embraces, while each party was in fact at that very 
moment engaged in designs of the most hostile character 
toward the other. Francis began at once to build forti- 
fications which were a breach of the agreements just ar- 
rived at; and Henry and the emperor met at Gravelines 
as they had, indeed, agreed to do before Henry left Eng- 
land!—only fifteen miles away from the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold—and arranged to ally themselves against 
Francis who had just signed an agreement to ally himself 
with Henry against the emperor. 

The test came within a year. The Spanish subjects of 
the emperor revolted and when they were at the height 
of their power Francis leaped in and seized Navarre, one 
of the northern provinces of Spain, thus beginning that 
lifelong rivalry to determine which of the two monarchs 
should become the more powerful. 

Each contestant appealed for Henry's troaps as each 
would appear to have the right to do under his separate 
treaty with the English monarch; and Henry came down 
on the side of the emperor. The Pope first supported 
one side then the other, his view depending upon which 
was the victor of the moment. The French invaded 
Italy and then to obtain relief the Pope allied himself 
with the emperor; a step with terrible results for Rome, 
for it made Charles (the emperor) master of Europe as 
nobody else had been since Caesar, and it tied the papacy 
to the fortunes and dictation of that monarch—facts 
which were to lead to the sacking of Rome and to the 
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Reformation which lost all England to the Catholic 
Church for ever. 

At about this time we can procure a picture of Henry 
as he appeared when in his thirtieth year. It is plain 
that the old days of sport alone were gone forever. A 
real king was now in the full swing of his career. “This 
night, about six, the post arrived with Wolsey’s letters 
for the King; ‘and though it so were that his grace 
was ready to set him to supper, for his meat had now 
been a good space upon the board, yet he read your let- 
ters.’ After supper, the King made Sampson read the 
copies of both the letters touching Milan. He is greatly 
surprised at the acceleration of the Emperor’s coming, 
and is so satisfied with Wolsey’s letter that he thinks, 
‘if all his whole council of England’ had debated the 
matter, they could not have improved it. He has signed 
the letter, which Sampson returns, He thinks his officers 
should return from Calais . . . He thinks that the Peter 
Pomegranate and Mary Gonsox ‘be of too great portage’ 
to keep the narrow seas, and proposes his great galley 
and two rowbarges instead. He agrees to the letter to 
the French king, although he had thought of not sending 
it, as he intends so shortly to declare himself against 
Francis; but he leaves the matter to Wolsey.” 2° 

Wolsey was no longer trusted as formerly. There was 
too much at stake for Henry to trust anybody as he had 
previously done. He had learnt the universal lesson that 
is burned into us all—that the one with the most to lose 
must have control if anything is to be salved, 

From now on the records show Henry at the head. 
Wolsey was relegated to the position of head clerk—the 
one to be blamed when the master’s own plans go awry 
and the one never to be praised when they go right—the 
most useful man in the world, and, like all of his kind, 
convinced that he constituted all the works of the ma- 
chine and that without him it would collapse. The un- 
initiated, the inexperienced, in the science of large affairs 
and how they are accomplished often take his view, but 





* Sampeon to Wolsey, 23 March, 1522, L. @ P., ILL, ii, No. 2130. 
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the old men know better. They know that behind and 
above the head clerk is the real directing mind which 
pumps the life blood into the whole structure and makes 
it function. 

* * * * * * * * 

Henry despatched an expedition to ravage France and 
with the taste of blood the appetite grew until he was 
committed to a great scheme to regain all the ancient 
domains England had formerly possessed in France. 
With Charles victorious it seemed feasible, and Henry 
and Wolsey threw all their energies into preparations to 
send across a greater force. It was two years before it 
was ready, and in the meantime fighting went on steadily 
on land and sea; and when the strain on men and money 
became severe, Parliament balked strongly at the im- 
position of the necessary taxes. 

In the end, however, they surrendered—as they almost 
always did all through Henry's reign—and the new army 
went to France and reached a point some fifty miles from 
Paris before it was learned that the emperor would not 
carry out his own promised invasion; this and the advent 
of winter proved too much for the English and they had 
to return behind the walls of Calais. In the following 
year—1524—the emperor’s army overran Provence but 
being checked had to retire into Italy where Francis fol- 
lowed him, only to be taken prisoner with all his army 
who were not butchered at the battle of Pavia, 1525. 

England had gained nothing out of the four years of 
fighting, and when Parliament refused to raise the funds 
that further war would demand, peace had to be made. 
The terms put an end to the hopes of England ever re- 
gaining her Jost French provinces. 

As for Francis and Charles, the prisoner was at last 
freed on his oath that he would carry out the treaty of 
settlement and on the delivery of his two sons as hostages 
therefor. 

No sooner was the French king in his own country, 
however, than he repudiated his oath and was absolved 
from punishment for so doing by the Pope who, only 
thirty-six days before Francis’ capture, had published 
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Rome’s alliance with him, as his star just then seemed to 
be in the ascendant. 

The immediate result of that bargain was an event— 
May, 1527—which shook the whole Western World— 
the sack of Rome by the emperor’s troops, who got out 
of hand. It was an orgy of rape, butchery and rapine; 
the Host was profaned, St. Peter's was rifled and then 
used as a stable by the cavalry. Italy became an append- 
age of the emperor. 

The temporal power of Rome was for ever destroyed 
—and all that Wolsey and Henry had accomplished was 
the utter defeat of their ambitions to regain the lost 
French territories and to maintain the balance of power, 
for Charles had emerged as the dictator of all Europe 
and was aiming at universal dominion—that prize that 
has wrecked so many great reputations. 


We now come to the turning point in Henry's whole 
life—the break with his wife and with Rome. 

The two subjects cannot be handled separately. There 
can be no doubt that Henry's foremost thought was the 
provision of a sure succession. The bloody history of 
the preceding century, if he could prevent it, should never 
be repeated in England; and we do not need to stress 
the argument that a daughter and an illegitimate son were 
far from answering the demands of the situation. A 
dozen claimants could advance better title to the throne 
than cither of these two—and were pretty certain to do 
so when the vacancy ensued. 

One thing was evident to all: there would have to be 
a new queen, for there was no more hope of children 
from Catherine, and in February or March, 1527, Henry 
began preparing his case for a divorce, and in April 
formal proceedings to this end were commenced before 
Wolsey as cardinal. 

‘These were the first steps to carry out a measure con- 
templated, as we have already seen, for more than a 
decade before Henry could have been attracted to Anne 
Boleyn, which so far as contemporaneous evidence can 
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be found did not occur until 1526 at the earliest, when 
Anne was nineteen,*® four years after her first coming 
to court on her return from a stay of three years or so 
as one of the maids of honour to the Queen of France.”” 

The only writing on this point is in one of Henry's 
famous love letters now in the Vatican Library, which 
says that he has “been for above a whole year stricken 
with the dart of love” for her. Unfortunately these 
epistles are undated, but there can be but little doubt 
that they were written some time in 1528.78 

A son by Anne would almost certainly be allowed to 
succeed Henry. No one of the many other claimants 


would dispute that—but any other they would contest to 
the death. 


In 1526 then, when Henry fell in love with Anne, she 
was probably nineteen years of age and a lady-in-waiting 
to Queen Catherine—and the king, overwhelmed by the 
one love of his whole life, wrote to her the seventeen 
love letters that are still preserved in perfect condition. 
They are such as every man writes when possessed of a 
similar passion—if he be so unwise—as he always is. 
Henry talks of ‘‘wishing myself in my sweetheart’s arms, 
whose pretty dukkys [breasts—for dugs] I trust shortly 
to kiss,” etc., ete. 


There is no pleasant way of viewing Henry’s predic- 
ament. If he ever loved Catherine, of which there is no 


» A recent book upon Wolsey has put its author—a fanatical religious 
controversialist—into a dilemma. 

To make the thesis more probable that Henry's love for Anne Boleyn 
was the main cause of the Reformation, this fresh work has set back the 
birth of Anne to 1500~seven years earlier than the time which has been 
accepted by all historians of weight. There is an inherent doubt in 
Henry's falling in love with a girl of nineteen which is lessened if seven 
years more can only be added and she can be introduced as a woman 
of twenty-six. So why not add them? ‘The tale was invented by Sanders 
whom the author in question cites as entitled to “great weight.” 

Just how great weight this may be we may judge by the fact that 
Sanders also wrote that Henry was Anne's own father—forgetting, we 
may suppose, that Henry would have been but pine in 1500! 

*°L. & P. IU, if, No. 1994. This shows that Halliwell Phillips is in 
error when he puts the date of Anne’s return from France as 1525 in 
his Love Letters of Henry VII to Anne Boleyn, Notes, p. 56. Anne 
returned in 1522. 

* Vide The Lo 
appended note p, 








Letters of Henry VIL and Anne Boleyn, Lond. 1907, 
by Halliwell Phillips. 
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convincing evidence, he certainly did so no longer. That 
he respected her there can be no doubt. Nobody could 
or can do less than that, for she was above criticism, and 
her treatment has always excited universal sympathy ; no- 
body acquainted with her history can read without emo- 
tion her last letter to Henry. 

That she would have been divorced, whether Henry 
loved her or not, is evident. That he had fallen in love 
with another, years after the divorce was contemplated 
—and, indeed, expected—in every court in Europe, was 
a complication which has led the world, conscious only 
of the fact of the existence of the new attraction, to 
conclude that Anne was the cause of the divorce of 
Catherine. 

In England, in the days we are studying, the principle 
called the Good of the State was supreme. No English- 
man then disputed it. 

When it seemed to the king that the death of one of 
his statesmen would result in greater benefit to the state 
than his continued life, that man expected to go—and he 
usually did. 

Henry was no more than on the throne when he threw 
to the wolves Dudley and Empson who had made them- 
selves execrated by the faithfulness with which they had 
carried out the plans of Henry's father for raising rey- 
enue. 

No more useful servants ever obeyed the orders of 
their king than they, but when the boy Henry VIII took 
office, he was confronted with a howling mob demanding 
the sacrifice of these two figureheads who had done all 
the disagreeable—we should say dirty—work in collect- 
ing the old man’s revenue, the proceeds of which he saved 
and passed on to his son who had it in his coffers. 

If the boy king did not throw the people the sacrifices 
they demanded, they would turn on him and start his 
reign with a growl and a grievance from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. The holy men who were in charge 
of Henry’s affairs advised him to put his gratitude and 
sense of loyalty to faithful servants in his pocket with 
the booty they had exacted, avoid unpopularity and 
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achieve the plaudits of the nation. His position would 
be more stable, and the nation’s gratitude could easily 
be of use to him at some later period. One can see how, 
at the age of less than eighteen, a boy would be influenced 
by 2 score of the highest churchmen in the kingdom to 
adopt the course they recommended. They were his 
father’s chief advisers of great experience, while he had 
none, and they told him the Good of the State demanded 
the death of these two men, and in the end the clerics 
had the heads of the two unpopular officials. 

This conception of the complete subservience to the 
state of every individual in it from royalty down was 
never disputed in England in Tudor times. Even those 
who died guiltless of crime, who the king considered 
should meet that fate, not only never disputed its jus- 
tice, but openly expressed with their last breath their 
acquiescence in the doctrine.” 

‘To us, those customs and laws seem lacking in every 
feature of true justice; bet to the Englishmen of the 
fifteen hundreds such thoughts never occurred. All 
Englishmen lived under them. There they were, and 
so long as the established procedure was observed re- 
specting every prisoner everybody was satisfied. No- 
body considered them too harsh or too crude. They 
were the justice of the time. 


™In return for these devoted services the state took great care of its 
citizens; indeed this protection of the weak was the justification and the 
real origin of their loyalty and obedience to whatever the state laid 
down. The following statement of these intimate relations is mainly based 
upon Froude’s opening chapter, Social Conditions of England in the 16th 
Century: 

The very foundation of England was the land itself, Every acre was 
held upon the basis that each one high or low who lived upon it was 
bound to military service to the Crown; and the authorities were very 
vigilant to see that xobody escaped the obligation that it entailed. The 
number of fighting men settled upon any piece of land could not be 
diminished for any excuse or reason. No great landowner could become 
exclusive by dispossessing those holding under him. The feudal eystem 
was dying, but it was still paramount. The whole country was divided 
first of all’ among the most prominent of the nobility. They held directly 
from the Crown as Lords of the Fee and subject to the royal power, 
prepared to be called up by it at any hour. 

They, in turn, granted manors to those in a lower category, who 
were their subjects and liable to similar service to their individual lord; 
and these lords of the manor divided up their lands among their in- 
feriors into small estates upon which the great bulk of the English 
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people made their living and brought up their chitdren—the real back- 
bone of the nation—an independent, dignified, hard-working free peas- 
antry who lived in more comfort and security from outrage by their 
superiors than any other people on earth, There was that stability and 
cohesiveness amongst all that financial independence based upon owner- 
ship in the very earth itself engenders and which ever since has gradu- 
ally disappeared in all Jands until we are all becoming dependent upon 
another for mere liveliboud. 

But this independence did not mean license. No man could escape 
the obligations his possession of land involved, either those to his super- 
rors or to his inferiors. ‘The wages he was compelled to pay to those 
in his service te enable them to live at his beck and cal} were sufficient 
for their comfort and the support of their families, Besides this, the 
great landholders were expected to respond to the demands of any 
emergency which threatened their ability to turn out upon call of their 
superior the prescribed number of fighting men equipped with a stated 
uniform, certain weapons and a fixed proportion of transport and com- 
missariat; and while the variations of rank were shown by the differences 
of uniformy and habitual dress, the details of all of which were strictly 
enjoined by statute, there was in another important detail of life an 
approach to similarity among all classes—namely in what might and 
what might not be eaten. Parliament passed a law. . . “that no man, 
of what estate or condition soever he be, shall cause himself to be served, 
in his house or elsewhere, at dinner, meal or suppor, or at any other 
time, with more than two courses, and each mess of two sorts of victuals 
at the utmost, be it of flesh or fish, with the common sorts of pottage, 
without sauce or any other sorts of victuals. And if any man choose to 
have sauce for bis mess, he may, provided it be not made a great cost; 
and if fish or flesh to be mixed therein, it shall be of two sorts only 
at the ubnost, cither fish or flesh, and shall stand instead of a mess, 
except only on the principal feasts of the year, on which days every man 
tray | he served with three courses at the utmost, after the manner afore- 
sai 

But there is another view of these efforts to weld the nation inte a 
unit. They offered too great temptation to the ambitious and greedy, to 
the unscrupulous and the vain. The appetite grew by what it fed upon— 
subservience; and there was the same push and urge for precedence 
in the society of the time that we see now in our great centres of 
population. 

‘The man of an hundred retainers and a thousand acres felt inferior 
and was made to feel so by the one of five hundred fighting men and 
five thousand acres. That was the only satisfaction the greater gentle- 
man had in his exalted position—the ability to lord it over his neighbour. 

The thing that broke the back of the system for ever in England was 
the most terrific of struggles which it brought about—the most bloody 
and prolonged contest for mere supremacy of one family over another 
—the Wars of the Roses. Every man in England for forty-four years 
was in the fight, Nobody dated to refuse to serve, for what would hap- 
pen to him if the other side should win? Every man saw the foolish- 
ness, the wickedness, the futility, the needlessness of the battles—but ke 
could not live in England and not bear his part toward his immediate 
superior from whom he held his land and whose uniform he wore. 

ft may be urged that the babit of loyalty to one’s superior was the 
impelling motive of the bulk of the people engaged in this awful affair 
—tut that is too much to believe, in spite of the fact that this loyalty 
was bound by the most solemn of oaths; the freeman when taking pos- 
session of his land was to “hold his right hand upon the book, and shalt 
say thue:—Hear you, my lord, that I shall be to you both faithful aod 
true, and shall owe my faith to you for the land that 1 hold, and law- 
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fully shall do such customs and services as my duty is to you, at the 
times assigned, so help me God and all His saints.” 

‘As protection against exploitation, the prices of the necessities of fife 
were rigidly fixed. Every trade was regulated as it has never been 
since, which ix saying a good deal. The remains of the societies by 
which this was brought about linger still in London, their splendid plate 
about all that endures. They give banquets now and then and exercive 
a strong influence in the nomination of those of their numbers who are 
fur a year the highest official (ie, Lord Mayor) of the City; but in the 
main and in reality they are now only dining clubs. 

In the days of the Tudors these guilds or companies were the heads 
of a machine which operated in every branch of business not only in 
London but in every city, village and bamlet in all England. In a word, 
the object of these societies was to insure the production of first-class 
goods and their honest and fair sale. No man could set himself up 
in any trade unless he had served an apprenticeship therein under & 
contract approved by the appropriate guild; and even then he could not 
open his doors until his competeace had been proven to its satisfaction, 
and he had formally agreed to obey its rulings in every detail. Ail 
wages he would pay were fixed. The price of every article he would 
sell or manufacture was prescribed, Everything he suld had to be 
of a stated standard of texture or weight or dimensions. 

The head office of all this organization was in London, and con- 
sisted in the main of a council who kept in constant touch with the 
atticers of the crown who would introduce any alterations in the laws 
that seemed required. This council had inspectors who operated through- 
out the country, In London these inspectors would perform their visits 
in the company of some city magistrate, and their joint reports were 
laid before the council, and then, when action seemed to be called for 
their recommendations, they went up to the Privy Council which sug- 
gested appropriate action to and by Parliament. 

In every other city and town in all England the same thing went on. 
Each city, town or hamlet had its similar organization and every trades- 
man in the country was watched and overseen, All citizens trading, 
with them were urged to submit to the local authorities any complaints 
they might wish co make about any sharp dealing by any merchant or 
Dusiness man or anybody serving the public ia any manner or degree. 

Further, the state enacted that every boy should be trained to sup~ 
port himself and never become an incumbrance upon the gavernment. 
‘The homeless children above the age of five were bound out by the au- 
thorities to learn to be able to make their living. If a father could 
pay the requisite fee for apprenticing his boy to a trade, he was put at 

f the necessary funds were not forthcoming the son went into the 
fields—and if he was still idle for any reason he was set to work at 
such tasks as the local magistrates determined to be best for all con- 
cerned. 

Of course there were stil ingenious attempts to gain monopoly of 
products and so enbance the price and the profits; in the twenty-fourth 
year of Henry—z532-33—the wine merchants in London tried to corner 
the market in French liquors. They would only sell at above the prices 
set by the authorities. The matter coming to the attention of the vintners 
it was referred to the proper goveromental officials who at once passed 
an act through Parliament declaring that: “every merchant now having, 
or which shall hereafter have, wines to be sold, and refusing to sell or 
deliver, or not selling and delivering any of the said wines for ready 
money therefor to be paid, according to the price or prices thereof being 
set, shall forfeit and lose the value of the wine so required to be bought 
._. . For due execution of which provision, and for the relief of the 
King’s subjects, it shall be lawful to all and singular justices of the peace, 
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mayors, bailiffs, and other head officers in shires, cities, boroughs, towns, 
ete, at the request of aay person to whom the said merchant or mer- 
chants have refused to sell, to enter into the cellars and other places 
where such wines shall lie or be, and to sell and deliver the same wine 
or wines desired to be bought to the person or persons requiring to 
buy the same; taking of the buyer of the wine so sold to the use and 
satisfaction of the proprietor aforesaid, according to the prices de~ 
termined by the law.” 

‘There are many examples of such expedients, but they are merely 
cumulative and when we refer to one more there will be no need to 
illustrate to any further degree the then general conditions of trade. 

‘The control of weaving had gradually drifted into the hands of a 
clique of shrewd London merchants, There was little heard of this 
for a time, for the voices of the poor take long to penetrate to the govern- 
ment bebind the wall which the wealthy seek to build between the two— 
but at last the true situation became too apparent to ignore and within 
ten years after Hensy had passed away Parliament passed the famous 
legislation entitled “An Act Touching Weavers.” The preamble is +0 
applicable to many situations in our own times that we venture to quote 
it in full: 

“Forasmuch as the weavers of this realm have, ae well at this present 
parliament as at divers other times, complained that the rich and wealthy 
Clothiers do in many ways oppress them—some by setting up and keep- 
ing in their houses divers looms, and keeping and maintaining them by 
journeymen and persons unskilful, to the decay of a great number of 
artificera which were brought up in the said science of weaving, with 
their families and their houscholds—some by engrossing of looms into 
their hands and possession, and letting them out at such unreasonable 
rents, ax the poor artificers are not able to maintain themselves, much 
lets maintain their wives, families, and childrea—some also by giving 
much less wages and hire for weaving and workmanship thaa in times 
past they did, whereby they are enforced utterly to forsake their art 
and occupation wherein they have been brought up; it fs, therefore, . . . 
ordained and enacted by authority of this present parliament, that no 
person using the feat or mystery of cloth-making, and dwelling out of 
a city, borough, market-town, of corporate town, shal) keep, or retain, 
or have in his houre or their houses or possession, any more than one 
woolen loom at a time; nor shall by any means, directly or indirectly, 
receive of take any manner of profit, gain, or commodity, by letting 
or setting any loom, or any house wherein any loom is or shall be used 
or occupied, which ‘shall be together by him set or let... .” 

A further provision made it illegal for anybody in the cities to 
have more than two looms. 

‘When Henry had been on the throne twenty-four years, Parliament 
passed a law that butchers should “sell their beef and mutton by weight 
=beef for a halfpenay the pound, and mutton for three facthings; which 
being devised for the great commodity of the realm (as it was thought), 
hath proved far otherwise; for at that time fat oxen were sold for six 
and twenty shillings and eightpence the piece; fat wethers for three 
shillings and fourpence the piece; fat calves at a like price; and fat 
lambg for twelvepence. ‘The butchers of London sold penny pieces of 
beef for the relief of the poor—every piece two pounds and a half, some- 
times three pounds for a penny.” Fourpence bought the fattest pigs oF 
geese, capons were at the same figure, while a chicken was sold for a 
penny. Wines and beers, which were the ersal drinks, water being 
seldom used for the purpose, were as cheap as the foods, Beer was 2 
penny a gallon, while no wine whatever, no matter from what couttry 
it may have come, could be sold for wore than a shilling for a similar 
quantity. 
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At these prices and with these aids to economy, the English working 
classes lived as they have not done since the Armada, three hundred 
and fifty years or ao ago. Ever since that crisis, the living conditions of 
the English labourer have steadily deteriorated up to 1916, since when 
the pendulum has cace more begun to swing back to the Tudor standard. 
‘The English labourer of today, speaking of him as a class, is underfed 
and that on the poorer quality of nourishment. The results are apparent 
in their physique and that of their families. 

In Tudor times, they were a wild lot, and could not have been 
otherwise on their diet. Roast beef was then their chief daily dish, 
helped out by mutton, veal, Jamb, pork and bacon. “They fare com- 
monly ag well as the King.” 

In alt Continental literature of the day—see Benvenuto Cellini who 
called the English soldiers “wild beasts"—they were generally spoken 
of as “fierce,” “ferocious,” “savages.” 

Defoe, who lived in England between 1659 and 1732, says that at 
that period the “English labouring people eat and drink, especially the 
latter, three times as much in value as any sost of foreigners of the 
same dimensions in the world.” 

‘esting these prices by the modern rule that the wage is what it 
will buy, and comparing what the English labourer was able to procure 
at the prices mentioned with what he could get for his true wage today, 
there seems to be tittle difference until within the last half century so 
fat as common labourers are concerned, In the ancient days we are 
considering, the workman paid not over five pounds a year for his 
entire farm, and by law be had to pay his workmen on the average 
in Henry's time fourpence per day, year in and year out. A penny then 
must have been worth about a shilling during the following three cen- 
tories; and pastutage cost nothing, for the state reserved large tracts 
open to all of the neighbourhood in which their cattle could roam at 
will and from whence firewood could be had free; and when the greedy 
sought to seize these common lands the state enacted that mo house 
should be built unless upon four acres at least. 

In confirmation of what we have said of the subservience of all to 
the state’s requirements and that the entire system of government of 
Engtand at this time was based upon a schetne of military security, 
there may be cited the act passed in the days of Henry VII as at first 
applied to the Isle of Wight but in the same year made to comprehend 
all England: 

“Forasmuch ag it is to the surety of the Realm of England thae the 
Isle of Wight . . . be well inbabited with English people, for the de- 
fence as well of our ancient enemies of the Realm of France as of other 
parties; the which Isle is late decayed of people by reason that many 
towns and villages have been let down, and the fields dyked and made 
pasture for beasts and cattle, and also many dwelling-places, farms, and 
farmbolds have of late time been used to be taken into one man’s hold 
and hands, that of old time were wont to be in many several persony’ 
holds and hands, and many several households kept in them; and thereby 
such people multiplied, and the same Isle thereby well inhabited, which 
now, by the occasion aforesaid, is desolate and not inhabited, but occu- 
pied with beasts and cattle, so that if hasty remedy be not provided, 
that Isle cannot long be kept and defended, but open and ready to the 
hands of the king’s enemies, which God forbid. For remedy hereof, it 
is ordaioed and enacted that no manner of person, of what estate, degree, 
or condition soever, shall take any several farms more than one, where- 
of the yearly values shall not exceed the sum of ten marks [say 47.0.0 
at that period}; and if any several jeases afore this time have been 
made to any person or persons of divers and sundry farmbolds, whercof 
the yearly value shall exceed that sum, chen the said person of persons 
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shall choose one farmliold at his pleasure, and the remnant of his leases 
shall be utterly voi 

The spirit of the moneymaker, however, was increasing. The methods 
of London were being brought to the country at large by the wealthy 
merchants. They bought Iand outside and devised every means they 
could to make money out of it. The usual result was the dispossession 
of the small holders and the use of the entire estate for moneymaking 
alone, The raising of sheep became a national business and when it 
drifted as it soon did into the hands of the strongest few the entire 
nation found itself in the grip of a monopoly of wool and mutton. 

‘The governmental system was threatened and in the twenty-fifth year 
of Henry's reign—1533-4—Partiament passed this law: 

‘Whereas divers and sundry persons of the king’s subjects of this 
Realm, to whom God of his goodness hath disposed great plenty and 
abundance of moveable substance, now of late, within few years, have 
daily studied, practised, and invented ways and means how they might 
accumutate and gather together into few hands, as well great multitude 
of farms as great plenty of cattle, and in especial, sheep, putting such 
lands as they can get to pasture and not to tillage; whereby they have 
not only pulled down churches and towns and enhanced the old rates 
of the rents of the possessions of this Realm, or else brought it to such 
excessive fines that no poor man is able to meddle with it, but also 
have raised and enhanced the prices of all manner of corn, cattle, wool, 
pigs, geese, hens, chickens, eggs, and such other commodities, almost 
double above the prices which hath been accustomed, by reason whereof 
a marvellous multitude of the poor people of this realm be not able to 
provide meat, drink, and clothes necessary for themselves, their wives, 
and children, but be so discouraged with misery and poverty, that they 
fall daily to theft, robbery, and other inconveniences, or pitifully die for 
hunger and cold; and it is thought by the king's humble and loving sub- 
jects, that one of the Breatest occasions that moveth these greedy and 
covetous people so to accumulate and keep in their hands such great 
portions and parts of the lands of this Realm frotn the occupying of the 
paor husbandmen, and so to use it in pasture and not in tillage, is the 
Kreat profit that cometh of sheep which be now come into a few persons’ 
hands. . . it ix hereby enacted, that no person shall have or keep on 
lands not their own inheritance 'more than 2000 sheep; that no person 
shall occupy more than two farms. . 

Froude calls attention to the view “that while the Weavers’ Act un- 
doubtedly served to raise the price of cloth, yet to the English people 
of those days long before political economy was considered to be a 
Seience the total effect was sound for the nation as a whole, In no 
country in the world would such legislation now be possible—yet, in 
those times it was thought to be wise. 

‘The world has since had to make its choice between the two schools. 
‘The Tudors were of opinion that it was best for the nation to be one of 
the small manufacturer and trader. Each man as nearly as_ possible 
was to be completely independent of any other for his livelibood. There 
was not such a thing as a factory in the whole country; the Tudors 
believed that it could not be good for the nation—and they did their 
utmost to postpone its introduction, 

‘We can trace the death of the old idea in this one example—that of 
the little weaver earning his own living in his own house on his own 
loom. He has disappeared. A loom now is almost priceless when sought 
by the lover of antiques. The small, the individual, artifcer in every 
branch is being driven out—from a nation of free men the whole of 
England bas been changed into a people of staves—paid, 10 be sure, 
but still, slaves, condemoed to work their entire lives for somebody 
else or starve. Instead of working lovingly over the leather, shaping 
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it to his own conception—a style dificrent and individual because no 
other man is exactly like him—the Englishman now spends all the 
hours of his working years in putting into a motor car one screw ay 
the vehicle is whirled past him un a movable track at a speed giving 
him exactly one minute in which to perform his operation before the 
machine has gone forward to the man on bis left who will set Ais screw 
in it before it goes along to ten other men whose lives are expended in 
similar tasks. 

‘This we call progress because it enables a motor ear to be built, 
by an hundred workmen, for £200.0.0 whereas if it were left to one 
man it would cost double as much; and so instead of a people travelling 
about the roads of England at a spced of fifty miles an hour and kill- 
ing in Londen alone four persons every day of the year we should still 
be Tike the Tudors travelling at six miles an hour in a stagecoach 
and killing nobody, What will be the effect of this alteration upon 


the nation? Who can say? 





In the sense of security possessed by the Tudor workman there were 
certain developments which we can but adinire because lost in our more 
civ days. For example there was no hunger for the worthy. 
‘very table was open to all who presented themselves. Not a man was 
challenged; and a night’s lodging accordiug to his class was offered 10 
him upon the saine terms, In the great houses the number of free meals 
daily averaged several hundred. 

Of course this provided great temptation to the lazy, but they were 
controlled by the local justice of the peace who was held to see that his 
district was kept in order. He was primarily responsible for any breach 
ot the peace or good morals occurring therein; and over him was just 
as relentless an official whose sole object in life was to see that the 
various justices were efficient and honest. 

Every stranger had to give a satisfactory account of himself or be 
clapped into gaol or the stocks—and then exported from the town 
Jimits, Gaol or the stocks was the reward of any townsman who vio- 
lated any principle ot order or of honest conduct. 

‘The really needy were given a letter to present when asking for 
food; but they could only apply within certain area. If they exceeded 
this they were liable to be stripped to the waist and publicly whipped, 
Money, however, they could not ask for; ic was forbidden to private 
individuals to give money to any beggar upon any pretext whatsoever. 
Nobody but the priest could dispense coin, and that only from funds 
expressly contributed for this purpose by his congregation, 

‘The perverse vagrant, however, the strong man who vas simply 
lazy or vicious, had a much harder time of it. He could only operate 
under the law—1s3:—providing that “if any person or persons being 
whole and mighty in body and able to labour, be taken in begging in 
anv patt of this realm, and if any man or woman, being whole and 
mighty in body, having no land, nor master, nor using any lawful 
merchandry, craft, or mystery whereby he might get bis living, be 
vagrant, and can give none account how he doth lawfully get his living, 
then it shall be lawful to the constables and all other king's officers, mi 
isters, and subjects of every town, parish, and hamlet, to arrest the said 
vagabonds and idle persons, and bring them to any justice of the peace 
of tbe same shire . . . and the justice of the peace . . , shall cause 
such idle person so to him brought, to be had to the next market town 
or other place, and there to be tied to the end of 2 cart, naked, and be 
beaten with whips throughout the same town till his body be bloody 
by reason of which whipping; and after such punishment of whipping 
had, the person so punished shall! be enjoined upon his oath to return 
forthwith without delay in the next and straight way, to the place where 
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he was born, or where he last dwelled before the same punishment, by 
the space of three years; and then put himself to labour like a true 
man ought to do... .”" For a second offence the punishment was the 
Toss of all or a part of his right ear. 

Five years afterward it was found necessary to increase the penalty 
for this intentional vagrancy to one of death; and this severity endured 
all through the remainder of the century. 

Life was hard. The whole country was astir at four, winter and 
summer, breakfast was an bour later and then all went to work. Be- 
tween ten and noon came the first heavy meai of the day. Supper was 
between four and six. With the going down of the sun all went to 
bed or began preparations to do so, for a people beginning work soon 
after five every morning retire early. It was a natural life to which 
we might return with tremendous advantages. The sunlight was given 
us to work in—the darkness to sleep in, and we have doubled our ex- 
penses in opposing this must wise provision of our Maker. ‘There is 
hardly # man who cannot work better in the fresh, sharp air of the 
sunrise hours—and the inspiration of the spectacle of the coming of the 
Hreat luminary and ity attendant train of entrancing colours is lost to all 
except the sailor and the milkman! 

oe ee ees 

‘Thus were the people at large taught to look to the state for preser- 
vation—and in return they dedicated their lives to tts preservation. 
‘There was no such thing as the freedom of trade, the labour market or 
the law of demand and supply—or of “business is business.” Such was 
English life at the time we are studying. 

‘The thing that Gnally broke it down was that infirmity which exists 
in all human institutions and plans—the inability of those to whom 
exceptional power is delegated to behave themselves when they possess 
it. The scheme provided so much temptation that men could not continue 
to be found who could perform its functions and remain honest and fair, 
The failure is that which has overwhelmed every aristocracy, every 
hereditary system, high or low, every attempt at the establishment of a 
permanent class, 

It needs but litle experience to see that the guilds could not con- 
tinue Tong, There were too many ways in which money could be hid- 
denly made in their administration. ‘The investigators in the remotest 
districts soon saw that by favouring a tradesman against whom 2 com~ 
plaint had been registered, chat tradesman would be very grateful for 
any leniency extended. Ir was not long before this was expressed in 
money. The local council far from Londoo—practically, much further 
than Rome would be today—bad offers of rich rewards for favours re- 
ceived. As nobody who had served his apprenticeship could set up in 
his calling until and unless the officials of his particular guild were 
satisfied that he was competent so to do, an apprentice early grew to 
conclude that favourable decisions in this vita] matter were hastened 
and often indeed secured only by the passing of some money to the 
ptoper party or parties. In fact, by the time of Elizabeth the whole 
system was discredited beyond revivification—and its real influence 
had gone for ever. 














CHAPTER SEVEN 
Tue Divorce ann THE REFORMATION 


Ir seems clear from the foregoing that the divorce of 
Catherine of Aragon would have been proceeded with 
even had there never been a Reformation. But the two 
developed together, as they were bound to do, for both 
came to a head at the same time and in the same places— 
Rome and London—and they had to proceed together 
and often through the same channel, Henry’s chief min- 
ister, who was a cardinal of Rome—Wolsey, who early 
recognized that his own future was as much at stake as 
anything else. He often asserted this in his correspond- 
ence. 

Even in the preceding pages one must gather that the 
Reformation was coming—not only in England but all 
through the Catholic dominions, the whole world over. 

Rome was being found out. It had been too pros- 
perous, The whole world was getting through with it 
as a temporal force. Jt had run the government of every 
European country west of Russia and Turkey; but now 
its day was over. It was discovered. 

Luther and Calvin had set a fire that had run through- 
out Austria, Germany and France, destroying the very 
foundations not only of the political powers of the popes, 
but of their religious doctrines. 

Tt is unnecessary for us to go far into the separate 
reasons for this revolution. They only excite partisans 
upon one side or the other; but it cannot be denied that 
the Church as an organization was thoroughly venal. 

The spectacle of popes with illegitimate children, with 
mistresses; of popes elected by the most barefaced brib- 
ery; of the sale of indulgences not only for the sins of the 
living but for the sins of the dead; the arrogance of the 
more powerful prelates, their great wealth and scheming 
for more; the dissolute life of many in the monasteries 
and even in the convents; al] these and many other cir- 
cumstandes of similar subversive import had been nib- 
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bling away at the underpinning upon which the whole 
papal temporal] power rested; and now the structure was 
tottering. One shove more such as it had received in 
Germany and France and there would be an end of it 
—and that was to come in England. 

The thesis of the English Catholic since the time of 
Henry has ever been that if Henry had not fallen in love 
with Anne Boleyn there would never have been any Ref- 
ormation and England would still be a Catholic country. 

Nothing more grotesque can be found or suggested. 
There is a single inquiry which those who hold the Cath- 
olic view will be unable to answer with a similar excuse, 
and that is this: Why has the power of the Pope con- 
stantly declincd in every country in the globe since Martin 
Luther, Calvin, Erasmus and Henry? And when they 
have formulated their reply they may be comforted by 
the obvious truth that all other denominations have 
largely lost their influence over their people. 


Anne Boleyn had as good blood in her as there was 
in England. It is commonly said to the contrary by her 
detractors; but our view can be readily substantiated. 
Her great-grandfather was a rich London merchant who 
became alderman and Lord Mayor of London and then 
Sir Geoffrey Boleyn. His eldest son was also knighted, 
and then married to a daughter of the Earl of Ormond. 
Their son married a daughter of the Earl of Surrey— 
later Duke of Norfolk—and they were the father and 
mother of Anne Boleyn. To attempt to sneer at Anne 
by saying that she was French and therefore light in 
character is silly, unworthy of anyone familiar with that 
nation, and undeserved. Anne's ancestors probably Jeft 
France as late as did the majority of the inhabitants of 
England remaining after the Norman Conquest. 

Anne was never reputed to be beautiful. A Venetiag. 
ambassador wrote home that she was “‘of middling, stag- 
ure, swarthy complexion, long neck, wide mouth, bosom 
not much raised, and in fact has nothing but the King}s 
great appetite, and her eyes, which are black and beaufti- 
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ful." Her hair must have been very long, for she is 
reported as “‘sitting in her heere upon a horse lytter” on 
the way to be crowned, and Capello, the Venetian am- 
bassador, said that Anne “con fi capelli sparsi”-—“her 
hair falling on her shoulders,” was created Countess of 
Pembroke at Windsor, September 1, 15322 

Pollard says “The secret of her fascination over 
Henry was a puzzle to observers. . . . Of her mental 
accomplishments there is not much evidence. . . . Her 
place in English history is due solely to the circumstance 
that she appealed to the less refined part of Henry’s 
nature; she was pre-eminent neither in beauty nor in in- 
tellect.. . "8 

There are too violent assumptions in that statement. 
It is impossible for even Pollard to know that Anne's 
hold on Henry was simply through his “less refined part.” 
If there is ‘‘not much evidence” of her “mental accom- 
plishments” how does he know that she was not “‘pre-emi- 
nent . . . in intellect”? 

There is not a particle of testimony inconsistent with 
the vicw that Anne appealed to Henry through her con- 
trasts with the traits of Catherine of Aragon, with whom 
Henry was bound to compare her. 

To begin: Anne in 1526, was eightcen—nineteen at 
the most; Catherine was forty; Anne was slight; Cather- 
ine was heavy; Anne was jotly; Catherine was self-right- 
cous, sober and severe; Anne was merry, responsive and 
likable; Catherine was aloof as befitted a princess born, 
and always secured respect but never affection; nobody 
has left a record that Catherine ever laughed; many have 
told of the Jaughter of Anne; Catherine had ceased to 
menstruate, was probably diseased or unattractive sexu- 
ally* and Henry had Jong before stopped cohabiting with 








P. Ven., 1V, No. 824, Oct. 33, 1532. 
ne, ‘P. Ven., IV, No. 802, Capello to the Signory from London, Sept. 
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. «”. there are secret reasons which cannot be trusted ta writing, 
certain diseases in the Queen defying al! remedy, for which and other 
causes the King will never live with her [Catherine] as bis wife . 
~Wolsey to Casale, who is to lay it before the Pope; from London, 
L. & P. IV, ii, No, 3644. 
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her; Anne was just turning from a bud into a full-blown 
rose when she should be at her most attractive period, 
so far as physique is concerned. 


There is nothing at all known against her character be- 
fore her marriage to Henry and all hints at any lightness 
in her at this period are entirely without foundation. We 
do not know, as Pollard intimates, “the secret of her 
fascination” for Henry. No man ever lived who knew 
why he or any other man was more drawn to one woman 
in preference to all others. It is the glory and the charm 
of Jove that it is the only thing above and beyond all 
explanation or reason. All one can know of it is that 
it is there. 


As we have said, Henry opened his campaign for a 
divorce in February or March, 1527, by instructing Wol- 
sey to proceed with it as rapidly as possible. The vari- 
ous steps which were to be taken had recently heen suc- 
cessful in a similar application to Rome by Henry's 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Suffolk, but apart from that 
precedent there was the fact that any powerful party 
never had any difficulty in obtaining a divorce from the 
popes—nor, if we may judge from a recent flagrant in- 
stance, is there much more opposition at present, if the 
applicant be of great prominence, and the severance be 
called a “dissolution” and not a “divorce.” 

Henry’s sister, the Queen of Scotland, after living for 
years in the most open adultery with the husband of an- 
other woman, had no trouble in securing the favourable 
action of Rome only a month or so before Henry began 
his proceedings; nor did her paramour meet with more 
opposition when he applied for his divorce. 

Henry IV of Castile could have no children by his 
wife, so the Pope allowed him another wife on the basis 
that if this did not result in children he should go back 
to his first consort. Alexander VI (Pope) in 1498, only 
thirty years previous to Henry's demand, had allowed 
a divorce to a King of France for the sole reason that 
that monarch could then marry the ruler of Brittany and 
so bring that province under his rule. Both of the 
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husbands of Henry's sister Mary procured divorces from 
popes. 

The history of the popes was a succession of such 
practices; and soon the present one was to offer a dis- 
pensation for a marriage between the Princess Mary— 
Catherine’s daughter by Henry—with his illegitimate son 
the Duke of Richmond; and, indeed, but a little later he 
was to offer Henry two wives without the prerequisite 
of a divorce! 

Marriage was far from the indissoluble tie it has since 
become. It was then not considered strange when the 
Duke of Suffolk twice committed bigamy and was three 
times divorced after beginning by marrying his aunt; and 
it excited no remark when he ended by marrying his own 
daughter-in-law! The United States have not matched 
that yet. 

ee we ee ee 

The procedure adopted by Henry was to have Wolsey 
as cardinal declare void the dispensation under which 
Henry had married his brother’s widow, the excuse being 
that such a dispensation was beyond the powers possessed 
by the Pope. This done, Henry would at once marry 
Anne, the Pope—as he was about to do in the case of 
the Duke of Suffolk in exactly the same circumstances— 
would approve the cardinal’s action and punish any who 
questioned the later marriage or the legitimacy of any 
issue therefrom. 

We shall not need in this work to go into all the details 
of the manceuvres on both sides to secure or deny the 
divorce which occupied the world for the next seven 
years, but Fate herself took a very strong hand in the 
game when, as we have already said, the nephew of 
Catherine, the Emperor Charles V, captured and sacked 
Rome during the very days when Henry and Wolsey 
were carrying out their first proceedings for the divorce. 

From that instant the Pope was dependent even for 
his personal liberty—he was a prisoner in the Castle of 
St. Angelo—upon this nephew of the English queen; 
and for the next seven years the occupant of the Vati- 
can was in favour of the divorce whenever it looked as 
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if he were to escape from the suzerainty of Charles and 
become dependent upon France or Henry, and against 
the divorce whenever it appeared that he would be de- 
pendent upon Charles; for Charles did not want any di- 
vorce—and the Pope didn't want any either, if it were 
not politically necessary for his throne. A divorce meant 
the displacement of a Catholic queen of England by one 
of a different sect—but still more, it meant the super- 
cession of the Catholic princess Mary as heir to the 
throne of England by someone unknown. 

To pretend that there was any real religion in all these 
gyrations is beyond the courage of any man. 


Wolscy wanted Henry to marry into the French royal 
family when the divorce came—but Henry was adamant. 
It was to be Anne Boleyn or nobody, and Anne was bit- 
terly hostile to the ecclesiastical party of which Wolsey 
was the leader. An embassy was then sent to the Pope to 
procure a dispensation allowing Henry to marry Anne, 
sister of his former mistress Mary Boleyn, for under the 
laws of Rome illicit relations were the same bar to mar- 
riage as lawful oncs. 

The Pope granted the request, but with the provision 
that it should not become effective until and unless he 
dissolved the marriage between Henry and Catherine; 
and then [lenry and Wolsey sent a further request that 
the Pope empower Wolsey or somebody else to try the 
case and give sentence as appeared to be just. This was 
backed up by plain notice that if the Pope did not comply 
both Wolsey and the Catholic dominion of England 
would fatl. Charles stood squarely across the path— 
there should be no divorce of his aunt. 

The Pope suggested Henry marry Anne after gaining 
a sentence in his favour from the English jurisdiction— 
but Henry refused this, for without the seal of Rome 
on a divorce there might be just that dispute over the 
succession of their children that the nation feared more 
than all else. 

The Pope and Henry then begged Catherine to take 
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vows of chastity and go into a convent; but her reply 
that she would do so if Henry would take similar vows 
and enter a monastery did not appeal to him, and the 
whole thing was given up when the Pope refused to un- 
dertake in advance that if Henry assumed these vows 
the Pope would absolve him from that involving chastity 
as soon as they had got Catherine safely housed in her 
convent.® 

Then, the French army in Italy having defeated the 
emperor in that country, the Pope, secing as he thought 
an ultimate French triumph, sent a legate to London with 
power to hear the divorce and render a verdict with the 
concurrence of Wolsey, the two sitting as a joint court. 

On the face of it, that seemed all Henry and Wolsey 
were after; but they had not reckoned with the politics 
of the Pope. Before the case could be tried in London 
the French began to lose ground in Italy—and the Pope 
changed sides again, and, in spite of the legate’s report 
that “all the kingdom takes so much interest in it {the 
divorce] that they will wait no longer,” ° instructed his 
legate-—Campeggio—that he was not to render any ver- 
dict until he had further instructions. More—the Pope 
wrote to the emperor that Catherine’s interests would be 
safe, and that the whole case would be recalled to Rome 
before anything was done of any binding effect, all of 
which Campeggio kept to himself while he spent months 
in an effort to effect a compromise between Henry and 
Catherine. 

Wolsey, in despair at the loss of time, wrote to Casale, 
the ambassador in Rome: “If the Pope will consider the 
gravity of this cause, and how much the safety of the 
nation depends upon it, he will sce that the course he now 


= as the Queen will probably make great difficulty in emering 
religion, or taking the vow of chastity, means of high policy must be used 
to induce her thereunto, and as she will perhaps resolve not to do unless 
the King will do the like, the ambassadors must find out from their 
counsel if, to ensure so great a benefit to the King’s succession and realm, 
and to the quiet of his conscience, he takes such a vow, whether the 
Pope will dispense with him for the said promise or vow, discharging 
him clearly of thle same]"—Instructions to Bryan and Vannes at Rome, 
L. & P., IV, ii, No. 4977, 2 on p. a158, Nov. —, 1528. 

“Campeggio from London to Salviati, 7 Oct. 7528. 
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pursues will drive the King to adopt those remedies which 
are injurious to the Pope. . . . Prostrate at the feet of 
his Holiness, I most urgently beg of him to set aside all 
delays. If the divorce be carried, we may expect an 
alliance between the Kings of England, France and the 
Emperor.”? 

Finally the hearing of the case was begun in May, 
1529, ten months after the legate had left Rome. For 
sixty days the farce of a trial proceeded—in view of 
what we have already disclosed the term is not too strong, 
especially after we add that all the time the legate had 
in his pocket secret instructions that if he could not post- 
pone giving sentence it should be in favour of the queen. 
And then the fortunes of war again intervened and re- 
versed its verdict—the French were defeated and driven 
out of Italy; and as the emperor was the conqueror after 
all, he must not be put into a condition of hostility. Ven- 
ice, the ally of England and France, had seized some 
papal territory. The emperor was the only man now 
who could compel its restoration. He must not be alien- 
ated—and so the legate was instructed to adjourn the 
divorce proceedings {July 15, 1529) to Rome where they 
would come before the Pope himself and where Henry 
was cited to appear in person. 

The Pope burnt all his bridges and signed a treaty 
with the emperor by which their two families would be 
united, the divorce proceeding would go no further, the 
Pope would get back his seized territory and the excom- 
munications issued against those who had sacked the 
Holy City would be withdrawn! 

This spectacle decided Henry and England. It was 
too flagrant. It did indeed stink to heaven. 

The Reformation was born. England was through. 


Wolsey went down at the same time and Henry took 
the reins completely into his hands, never again to lay 
them down, gradually introducing those acts which for- 


‘Wolsey to Sir Gregory Casale from London, L. & P. 1V, ii, No. 
4897, Nov. 4, 1528. 
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ever altered the whole history of his country. He had 
arrived at his full stature. He was thirty-eight years of 
age. 

The head of the Catholics, the Duke of Norfolk, who 
was Anne Boleyn’s uncle—he was her mother’s brother 
—and the Duke of Suffolk, Henry's chief friend all his 
life as well as his brother-in-law, led the attack on Wol- 
sey and made every effort to have him beheaded. Henry 
would not go with them, and after the fallen man had 
made several undignified and pitiful attempts to regain 
his power—which in so proud a man can only be ascribed 
to an unbalanced mind—they had to look on while he 
went off to his see of York with an ample fortune, after 
he had turned over to Henry all his other property. 

Here he threw himself into his ecclesiastical duties for 
a year and then was confronted with a charge of treason. 
We shall never know how much justification there was 
for the indictment, which apparently rests upon Wolsey’s 
betrayal by his physician. Broken in spirit and body at 
last the great man began his slow progress to the Tower; 
but on the way he was to be summoned before a higher 
tribunal than that arranged to sit in that grim pile. At 
Leicester Abbey he could go no further and with the cry 
that has since rung around the world, “If I had served 
God as diligently as I have done my King, He would 
not have given me over in my grey hairs,” he returned 
his spirit whence it came in the fifty-fifth year of his age 
—or thereabouts—for we cannot be certain of the exact 
date of his birth. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
ENGLAND versus ROME 


Henry took up the national cause with little hesitation. 
Nobody can ever charge him with cowardice, moral or 
physical. Lvery effort must be made to procure the de- 
sired decrce from Rome—but at the same time England 
should make such provision as she might to offset a fail- 
ure in that direction. The English nation, Catholic as 
it had been to a man, immediatcly procecded to support 
Henry. ‘There can be but one fair and unbiased con- 
clusion—that a great national crisis had to be met. 

The revocation of the divorce to Rome was dated 
July 15, 1529. On the gth of August Parliament was 
summoned to meet on November 3. 

All urope knew what the outcome would be. There 
had been full and careful soundings by all the ambas- 
sadors in London to this effect and they had sent correct 
estimates of the changes which would ensue. 

For example, let us glance at the correspondence of 
the French ambassador: “It is intended to hold a Par- 
liament here this winter, and then act by their own abso- 
lute power, in default of justice being administered by 
the Pope in this divorce." * 

On the 17th of October the same ambassador sent 
this: “These Lords intend, after he [Wolsey] is dead 
or ruined, to impeach the state of the Church, and take 
all their goods; which it is hardly necessary for me to 
write in cipher, for they proclaim it openly.” * 

Five days later he despatched this: “The duke of 
Norfolk is made chief of the Council, Suffolk acting in 
his absence, and, at the head of all, Mademoiselle Anne. 
It is not known yet who will have the seal. I expect the 
priests will never have it again; and that in this Parlia- 
ment they will have terrible alarms.” Certainly this does 

1h. & P., I, ili, No. 5862. 

4.1. & P., IV, iii, No. Gort. 
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not suggest that Anne was brainless, as has been sug- 
gested by some. Plainly this ambassador ° regarded her 
as very powerful. 

The Republic of Florence is informed by its agent in 
London who has just seen Henry: “It is impossible to 
say how discontented they are; in fact, so much that noth- 
ing else is thought of in that island every day, except of 
arranging affairs in such a way that they do no longer be 
in want of the Pope, neither for filling vacancies in the 
Church, nor for any other purpose.” * 

Wolscy had seen the future events clearly; “If the 
King be cited to appear at Rome in person or by proxy, 
and his prerogative be interfered with, none of his sub- 
jects will tolerate it. If he appears in Italy it will be 
at the head of a formidable army . . . A citation of the 
King to Rome, or threat of excommunication, is no more 
tolerable than the whole loss of the King’s dignity . . . 
they [the English agents at Rome] shall urge (upon the 
Pope} that his desire to please the Emperor at all 
hazards will alienate this realm from the Holy See.” * 

This was the crux of the whole matter so far as the 
Englishman in the street was concerned. He did not like 
the cut of Anne Boleyn’s jib. He did not approve of his 
king marrying anybody below royal blood; and between 
Catherine the daughter of the most powerful monarch 
on earth and Anne Boleyn there was a very big gulf; but 
he was prepared to be damned before any “spaghetti- 
eating Dago” was going to compel a king of England 
to appear before him in Rome. 

Strange as it may seem, this is, we submit, the proxi- 
mate cause of the Reformation—the one little spark that 
set the great fire. Only Englishmen could have foreseen 
it—and they did foresee it. The above quotation from 
Wolsey himself—almost the last thing he wrote in office 
—proves that. 

‘The Pope had run counter to one of the peculiarities 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


No. 6ors. 
& . 6774; 25 Dec, 1530. 
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There are certain instincts born into each race different 
from those in every other branch of the human family. 

The Oriental has certain principles in his blood. You 
may educate him in Occidental universities—but you can- 
not eradicate those fundamental views which came from 
his father and mother and perhaps from his Maker. The 
Italian is born with a love of bright colours. He is 
naturally artistic, no matter whether coming from palace 
or from hovel. The Anglo-Saxon has by nature a love 
of animals the object of which he will defend even with 
his life. No Spaniard could believe this to be true unless 
he had seen it with his own eyes; and while the Oriental 
is perfectly willing to submit to authority the Anglo- 
Saxon will do nothing of the kind unless he be first con- 
vinced that it is justified and necessary for his well-being 
and for his country. 

But above all, the Anglo-Saxon will not submit to any 
official who is not of his breed, even if he be as well off 
under the foreigner. He will not be dictated to by any 
alien, 

Yet that was what the Pope had tried to do—and not 
only to an Englishman, but to a King of England! 

It was high time for England to cut loose from this 
sort of thing, and the way to effect that was through 
Parliament. 

The enthusiasm of the Catholics to blacken Henry in 
every way they can and to prevent the spread of the real 
reasons for the acts which the Parliament would soon 
pass has led them to the error of claiming that Henry 
was Parliament. The evidence will not support that view. 
There are overwhelming clues that Parliament was rea- 
sonably independent. 

The present party system of parliamentary government 
was then utterly unknown. Generally speaking, members 
were selected because of their apparent fitness so to serve 
the state. They were never instructed by constituents 
although they were paid by them for their services. ® 


_ "By the statute of 1323 the wages of members were fixed at 4%. fer 
diem tor knights of the ahire and 2s, for citizen burgesses. 
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There were no party whips, no central office to tell mem- 
bers how they must vote, as is now the rule.* Every 
measure stood or fell entirely upon its merits. 

The king, in effect, was the leader of the House. He 
came down and sat in it whenever he thought his presence 
desirable. At other times the entire body went to his 
palaces and consulted with him there; but Henry never 
gave orders to his House as did Elizabeth to hers. 

At the same time it must not be supposed that Henry 
left any more to chance than was necessary. He often 
was the real power that brought a particular man into 
the House—and in the same way the absence of certain 
members at awkward times was secured. 

Henry was the king—and he had more at stake than 
any other person in the country. By many years of study 
and experience he had built up a belief in the minds of 
those in Parliament that what he presented as proposed 
legislation was in his judgmnt the best thing for the 
nation at the time. 

Often they decided otherwise and he retired—but 
usually his suggestions were such as to meet with their 





In 1463 the bailiffs of Weymouth paid to the member a cade (barrel) 
of soo mackerel. 

In 1465 the member from Dunwick was paid “a cade of full herring.” 

In 1474 Ipswich paid one of its members sx. per week and another 
ga. 4d. 

In 15x4-15 for the first time members had to remain in London until 
dissolution or prorogation or else lose their pay. 

In 1532 Canterbury gave its member some money “toward a bonet for 
saving the wage that he should have had of the city, by reason of hie 
being at home from the Parliament after Easter term.” These particulars 
are taken from Porritt’s The Unreformed House of Commons, I, 156, a9 
well as the following: 

“. . . Thomas Rede, when seeking election there [at Hastings! un- 
dertook ‘that if the mayor, jurats and freemen would be pleased to make 
choice of him for one of the burgesses, he would do them the best service 
he could, and moreover would give to the poor of Hastings twenty pounds 
down, and ten pounds a year during life, besides two barretis of gun- 
powder yearly for exercising the youths’ His proposat evidently found 
favour with the mayor and jurats, for he represented the port in two 
Parliaments.” 

* Peshaps it might be as well to re-enact some provisions of Henry's 
time for the protection of members of Parliament; for example, street- 
walkers could not approach any place where Parliament was sitting nor 
be seen about the living places of any of its members; and no hotel- 
keeper in London could charge for a meal more than a specified sum— 
messes for four at tuppence per head! 
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approval; the exception was generally a project for the 
raising of money. There they were often adamant, and 
there is no record of their being browbeaten into acqui- 
escence against their will. 


That Parliament passed many things which the king 
asked it to enact is no argument that he controlled it, 
unless we be prepared to admit the same conclusion with 
respect to all Prime Ministers since the institution of that 
office. 

To be sure, election of members was often upon a dif- 
ferent basis from what now obtains. In some places a 
coterie often had the power to send their choice. In 
others there was a common meeting of all the adult male 
inhabitants who made the nomination by their votes. 
Sometimes a bishop had the right to name the member. 
The Duke of Norfolk had the power to send at least ten 
men. In London, for the first Parliament we are soon 
to consider, there were four candidates, two nominated 
by the mayor and aldermen and a similar number nomi- 
nated by the people at large. 

In other jurisdictions the lord of the manor named 
who should attend—but it should be understood that gen- 
erally speaking the nominations were in the hands of the 
most powerful local magnate or official. 

To conclude from these facts that Henry could do as 
he pleased with Parliament is entirely unjustifiable. The 
members had plenty of interests of their own at stake. 
They might be depended upon, it seems to us, to look 
to their particular affairs first of all and then those of 
the country at large before they simply voted any 
measure the king wanted them to enact. 

No; we are compelled to fall back upon the theory 
that Henry’s proposed acts were usually made into laws 
because they were what the Parliament wished to enact; 
and as to those against the Catholic hierarchy and against 
their monasteries there can be no question whatsoever 
that the whole nation as well as Parliament was behind 
the king. He was the mouthpiece of the people as no 
one king of England has been since. 
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His settled policy was to call Parliament as often as 
possible. ° 

Wolsey’s tactics were to summon it as seldom as was 
feasible. 

At the first sign of the new times, Henry made a lay- 
man chancellor. No other than a bishop had occupied 
the office for centuries. Other high offices went the same 
way. The rule of the Church in the English political 
field was over. 


The Parliament of 1529 was ready for its task; and 
before it dissolved seven years later it had fulfilled the 
purpose for which it had been summoned. 


Under Henry’s guidance it went slowly. He felt his 
way along. The road was traversed step by step as the 
relations with Rome wavered and varied. Lyery oppor- 
tunity was given the Pope to meet the fixed demands of 
England. Great patience was displayed both by Henry 
and by Parliament. That body had to be led because it 
could not be driven, even had that been desired by the 
monarch, 


It must have been that he could not see how the tactics 
of Rome would alter and how his own must change with 
them, for after every one of Henry’s attacks upon the 
papal powers he paused before procceding further; but 


"There were nine Parliaments under Henry, as follows: 

Jan. 21, 1510, to Feb. 23, 1510. 

Feb. 4, 1512, to March 30, 1512. 
Feb. §, 1515, to Dec. 22, 1515. 
Apr. 15, 1523 to Aug, 13, 1523- 
Nov. 3, 1529, to Apr. 4, 1536. 
June 8, 1536, to July 18, 1536. 
‘Apr. 28, 1539, to July 24, 1540. 
Jan. 16, 1542, to March 28, 1544. 
g. Nav. 23, 1545, to Jan. 31, 1547. 

in the time of Wolsey—sss1 to t529, both inclusive—nineteen years, 
there were seventeen years in which no Parliament sat. 

After Wolsey’s fall in the last of 1529 to Henry's death in January, 
1547, Sixteen years, there were but three years—1537, 1538, 15417—in 
which that body did not meet. 

Thad wished to pursue this matter to its obvious ending, viz., to show 
exactly how many days Parliament sat in each year of Henry's reign, 
but to my astonishment no complete record of them has ever been col- 
lected. Here is a chance for immortality for some scholar, At this stage 
in this volume I cannot devote six months or so to preparing such a list. 
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invariably England’s patience was thwarted in the con- 
tinuous trial of strength and pressure. 

In the end and all the way through neither would sur- 
render and as there could be no compromise there had to 
be complete separation. 

* * * * * * * * 


The Reformation Parliament began by showing its in- 
dependence when it threw out the king's bill for the at- 
tainder of Wolsey and refused to adopt the measure to 
absolve the ruler from repaying money which had been 
raised for him by that official. The Parliament would 
only consent when thcy had made important amendments, 
but that body did not show any opposition when the 
attack of the Church opened. 

One by one acts were passed which fixed the income of 
the priests for the performance of temporal services 
which had always been regarded as the prerequisites of 
the clergy; they were forbidden to engage in trade and 
to occupy more than a fixed number of appointments. 
Little by little they had to see their incomes cut off and 
their sinecures diminished and handed over to lay 
officials. 

The Pope was appealed to by the sufferers, but he 
could only suggest to Henry that he marry Anne Boleyn 
without the papal sanction or authority; but Henry would 
have none of this. If he could not secure the dispensa- 
tion of the Pope he would procure one from the highest 
cleric in England—the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

When the Pope heard this he committed another error. 
He outraged the English nation by issuing a bull for- 
bidding the marriage with Anne although he was trying 
to get Henry to perform it, and followed this up by an- 
other pronouncement that nobody should speak or write 
against the validity of the marriage of Henry and 
Catherine. 

Henry’s only reply was to ask the opinions of the 
various universities of Europe on the question of whether 
or not the Pope could dispense with the canonical law 
against the marriage of a man with his brother’s widow. 
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The English universities were browbeaten into favour- 
able verdicts, and bribery was certainly used in many 
cases on the Continent. It seems that money was used 
with equal freedom upon both sides of the controversy. 

Parliament passed an act forbidding publication in the 
realm of anything contrary to the king’s plans. The Pope 
responded by an order that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury should not be permitted to pass on the divorce, that 
Henry should not live with any other woman than Cath- 
erine and that no woman should marry him; and when 
Clement learned of the attempt to influence him through 
the opinions of the universities he forbade everybody and 
all institutions and tribunals from supplying anything of 
that nature. 

Before these opinions were forthcoming Henry opened 
his attack on the English clergy. He wanted their assist- 
ance and support—and some of their money. He ac- 
cused them one and all of praemunire—the crime of as- 
serting and maintaining the papal jurisdiction in England. 
This was his second big blow against the Pope. What 
would be the answer? 

That of the local clergy was an offer to pay £100,000 
for pardon, which Henry refused unless he was also ac- 
knowledged to be the Supreme Head of the Church in 
England; and the clergy surrendered, arranged to pay the 
money and acknowledge the new title. 

This attack on the priests still left the Pope unmoved, 
and word was sent to Henry that the divorce proceedings 
in Rome were to proceed with or without him. 

Henry's first thought was to try once more to get the 
assistance of Catherine. To that end he despatched to 
her a strong committee of the dukes of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk and about a dozen other great personages of the 
nobility and the Church, who waited upon her at nine at 
night—June 1, 1531. They urged her to refrain from 
presenting her case before the Pope, thus permitting 
Henry to win there by default, and to recognize the juris- 
diction of Parliament and the English hierarchy to pass 
finally upon the divorce. Catherine was adamant; she 
was not going to help any efforts to establish that she had 
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been living immorally with Henry for over twenty years; 
and when several days later Henry went on his annual 
hunting excursion he was accompanied by Anne Boleyn. 
When that hunt was concluded—August, 1531—Henry 
sent word to Catherine that she was to remove from 
Windsor to a small establishment some miles away. They 
never met again. As Catherine moved out Anne moved 
in—and when Catherine sent a golden cup to Henry the 
following New Year's Day, it was returned. 

In 1532, as the Pope showed no signs of granting the 
divorce, Parliament made so many threats to the clergy 
that they appealed to Henry for protection. 

‘That was exactly what he wanted. When he had 
mediated between the parties, the clergy had collectively 
and officially guaranteed in a document known as the Sub- 
mission of the Clergy that they would not pass new acts 
without Elenry’s previous authority and that all former 
ones should be revised where he found them to be 
damaging to his functions. 

At last he was really Head of the Church of England. 

The pressure on Catherine and Mary now became 
more pronounced. In the autumn of 1532 they were sep- 
arated forever and forbidden to hold any communica- 
tion; but both were informed that when they admitted 
that Henry and Catherine had never been legally married 
they—the mother and daughter—could live together; but 
they were of the stuff of which martyrs are made and 
there was no yielding. 

Parliament decreed that it would be illegal for annates 
—the first year’s income of all ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments—to be paid any longer to the Pope, the act to 
be dormant until and unless Henry ratified it. This 
dormancy was to give the Pope opportunity to grant the 
divorce and save his income; but he would not yield, and 
Henry took the bit in his teeth and married Anne Boleyn 
in secret, probably on January 25, 1533, seven months 
and a fortnight before Elizabeth was born to them on 
September 7, 1533. 

With this event things began to be worse for Diary. 
She was formally forbidden to employ the title of 
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princess; she should be the Lady Mary. She was ordered 
to dismiss her household and move into a smaller house, 
and then she was forced into a litter against her physical 
struggles and carried off to Hatfield House where she 
was ordered to act as lady-in-waiting to Anne's baby! 

To try her still further the persecution of her mother 
was also made more intense. Catherine might no longer 
be called queen—she was henceforth to be the Princess 
Dowager. It was attempted to make her move into a 
smaller establishment in a pestilential neighbourhood; 
but Catherine flatly told the officials that she would not 
go unless she were carried there by main force. Her 
servants were imprisoned, and she retorted that she 
would lock up the house herself and would not undress to 
go to bed; and then she shut herself in her room and 
told the officials “you will have to break down the door!” 
They had to make for London at all speed when the 
neighbourhood was roused by learning what had been 
attempted—for during all the ten last years of Cath- 
crine’s life when Henry's passion for Anne Boleyn had 
him in its grip, the common people of England were 
Catherine's steadfast supporters and champions. 

She was all that they asked a queen to be—of royal 
blood, of regal conduct and demeanour. Not a word 
can be said against her from any point of view—and none 
has ever been uttered except by the overzealous religious 
fanatic and even he can only say that she was never beau- 
tiful, was opinionated and was fat. 

* * * * * * * * 


The fight was now on in earnest and Henry's next step 
was a very important one in English history. It is known 
as the Act of Appeals. It provided that the occupant of 
the throne was the highest power in the state and that no 
appeals whatever should be allowed from any jurisdic- 
tion temporal or spiritual in England to any authority 
outside the realm. 

This is the sort of thing that Englishmen always want. 
To urge that Parliament passed it now only because 
Henry asked them to do so is altogether to misunder- 
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stand the temper and inherent tastes of their nation. 
There has never been a time since the Norman conquest 
when the whole nation would not throw up their hats at 
any such proposal. 

Armed with this, Henry signed the Act of Annates and 
made Cranmer Archbiship of Canterbury, a pliable man, 
who, on May 19, 1533, not four months after the mar- 
riage of Henry and Anne, opened the trial of the divorce 
from Catherine, who refused to appear; and on the 
twenty-third of the same month it was decreed that she 
and Henry had never been married. On the twenty- 
eighth, it was decided that Henry and Anne were legally 
man and wife. Four days subsequently—Whitsunday, 
June 1, 1533—Anne was crowned Queen of England, in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Three months later—September 7, 1533—Elizabeth 
was brought into the world, her advent being announced 
to foreign courts by their London ambassadors as that of 
the bastard out of the king's mistress, two months after 
the Pope had excommunicated Henry: he could attend 
mass in no church in the world, he was to be denied the 
right of burial, and everlasting torment was to be his fate 
after death. To all of which Henry paid no attention. 

Parliament met in January, 1534, and sat till March 
30, and passed two acts—the annates were to go to 
Henry as well as ten per cent of the salaries of all the 
ecclesiastics from the bishops down, all of whom there- 
after he alone should appoint. 

A second law abolished all other payments formerly 
made to the Pope and empowered the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to issue dispensations and other grants before 
given only at Rome. 

The separation from Rome was an accomplished fact 
—but still more than that had been effected; the king was 
not only Head of the Church but its master. 


CHAPTER NINE 
Henry SuPREME 


HENRY was now in the saddle, and things began to 
move all along the line. 

The Pope on the 23d of March, 1534, declared legal 
the marriage of Henry and Catherine. 

Henry had Mary deprived of her jewels, forbidden to 
make her usual gifts to the poor and threatened with 
death unless she stopped calling herself princess or allow- 
ing others to do so. 

Parliament declared that Catherine had never been 
legally married to Henry, that Anne Boleyn’s union with 
him was legal and their descendants the only legitimate 
heirs to the throne; and every man and woman in Eng- 
land was obliged to take an oath approving the measure. 

This was a net which would catch Catherine and Mary. 
The highest officials hinted that neither woman could live 
long, such was their poor health, and the servants’ custom 
of tasting Mary's food before it went to her table was 
abandoned, and she was even insufficiently clothed. 

The emperor, Catherine's nephew, was seriously con- 
sidering invading England to rescue mother and daugh- 
ter; and for the next three years such a descent was daily 
imminent. 

In June—still in 1534—Mary was desperately ill; but 
Henry would not permit mother and daughter to meet. 

The nation was still with Catherine; even before this 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had had to forbid the 
clergy from supporting her cause from their pulpits, or 
making any reference to the laws or to the succession. 
This proving ineffective Parliament was obliged to pass 
new Acts of Treason and Supremacy. These punished 
with death anybody who wished or endeavoured to do 
harm to the king, the queen or their children, to say any- 
thing which cast a doubt on their titles, or to refer to the 
monarch as a tyrant, infidel, heretic, or as schismatic; and 
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any person who denied that the king was the Supreme 
Head of the Church of England was a traitor to be 
drawn and quartered. 

Cromwell, Henry's secretary, who was now his chief 
adviser, early began under these statutes a campaign to 
compel Catherine and Mary to take the required oaths; 
and when both refused he had no hesitation in saying to 
ambassadors that the only obstacles to peace with the 
emperor were these two ladies, that from their health 
they could not live much longer, and that their death 
would do little harm in comparison with the benefits such 
an end would bring; and when Fisher and More were 
arrested and thrown into the Tower because they would 
not swear to the illegality of the marriage of Henry and 
Catherine, Cromell told the emperor’s ambassador that 
if God had taken Mary and her mother the whole dispute 
would have been ended. 

Cromwell now proceeded against the Friars Observant 
who had proven the bitterest of the Pope’s followers, and 
where they would not yield their houses were suppressed 
and a number of the inmates executed. 

The Carthusians in London were in the Charterhouse, 
and when they would not take the oaths they were con- 
fined for a year. As they still proved recalcitrant, a num- 
ber were horribly killed while a large number perished 
from hunger and other privation. 

Fisher and More were burned and the whole world 
expected to see Mary and her mother follow in their 
footsteps. Catherine wrote the emperor that she hoped 
that would be her fate. Nobody of any rank was able to 
see how she and Mary could be saved. Mary broke 
under the strain and, as Henry said, was “dangerously 
ill’; but still he would not allow Catherine to see 
her. 

It was Catherine's last blow, and eight days later she 
died, on the 7th of January, 1536. 

Some months prior to this Cromwell had sent agents 
all through England to examine into the administration 
and life in all the monasteries, and, armed with the tales 
which the visitors brought back, Parliament abolished all 
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the smaller religious houses and transferred their proper- 
ties to the crown—1536. 

This was the opening wedge by which every monastery 
in England would ultimately meet the same fate. 

As to Mary, anxiety constantly grew on the Continent 
and most elaborate preparations were made to spirit her 
away-—but the watch was too vigilant, and the emperor's 
plans were upset by her being moved farther into the 
country. When she applied for the few poor trinkets 
her mother had willed to her-—- some furs and a golden 
chain and cross Catherine had brought with her when 
she left Spain forty years before—the daughter was told 
that she could have them when she had met the condi- 
tions long before indicated to her. When she still de- 
murred, everybody regarded her as lost, especially when 
the emperor’s ambassador had made the strongest repre- 
sentations to Henry, only to be told that Mary would be 
declared her father’s heir if she would surrender as every 
other Catholic had had to do; but the emperor was to 
understand clearly that Henry would take this action 
only because it suited himself; he would take dictation 
from nobody. 

Cromwell was in despair and after exhausting every 
device to break Mary's resolution, finally wrote to tell 
her that she was the “most obstinate woman that ever 
was,” and gave it up as a bad job, leaving events to take 
their own course. He could do no more; his conscience 
was clear. Then the Gordian knot cut itself; Mary was 
saved by a tremendous intervention—the fall of Anne 
Boleyn in May, 1536, five months after the death of 
Catherine of Aragon. 

To that turning point in Henry's career we now 
proceed, 


CHAPTER TEN 
Tue Enp or ANNE BoLeyN 


Tuere is evidence that Anne’s position had begun to 
weaken over a year before Catherine passed away, and 
the whole world hopes that the late queen had been 
aware of this fact—as she probably was, for she was 
kept in touch with court affairs through surreptitious 
partisans. 

To comprehend the whole matter Catherine would 
need no more than a hint to the effect that Henry was 
paying a good deal of attention to one of Anne’s ladies- 
in-waiting, a Miss Jane Seymour,* whose blood was of 
the best in England. Such a performance would be only 
a repetition of Catherine’s experience with Anne Boleyn 
ten years or so earlier. It was now Anne’s turn to see 
how she liked to have one of her ladies-in-waiting receiv. 
ing and inviting the attentions of her mistress’s husband. 

It seems fairly well established that before the death 
of Catherine in January, 1536, and the birth of Anne’s 
dead son on the 29th of that month, Anne had caught 
Henry holding Jane in his arms; and it appears probable 
that this shock coupled with that of Henry's fall from 
his horse the last time he ever jousted—Med. Rec., Item 
210—which condemned him thereafter for as long as he 
lived to bodily inactivity, brought about that fatal abor- 
tion—fatal to the reign of Anne as queen. Could she 
have brought forth in normal season that son who was 
at that time in her womb, her biography, the later history 
of England and that of much of the rest of the globe 
would have been altogether altered. 

‘We may as well admit at the very outset that there is 
no satisfactory or conclusive evidence extant to establish 
the truth of Anne's tragedy. 


*Count Cifuentes to Charles ¥ from ?Rome, C.S.P. Span., 1534-5. 
No. ror. 
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The only facts we know are simple and few. Baldly, 
they are these: 

On the second of May, 1536, Anne was arrested, ac- 
cused of adultery with four different gentlemen of the 
court, and of incest with her brother, a confidant of the 
king and a very prominent and able official. 

We shall never know the exact evidence that was pre- 
sented before the grand juries or at the trials of any of 
the indicted. Not a word of it remains. 

We have the original indictments, to be sure; but they 
are of no real assistance. 

One of the arrested, Smeaton, a professional musician 
of the court, confessed that he had had guilty relations 
with the queen; but there is good ground for thinking 
that he confessed only under the rack. There is quite as 
much evidence that he signed his statement in order to 
save himself, or was made to think that this would be the 
result of his subscription. A racked man might say any- 
thing to stop the torture. A man in danger of death 
might readily be so unbalanced as to yield to the sugges- 
tion made by a very subtle official that if he gave certain 
testimony he would be let off. The other men vehe- 
mently denied every charge against them. 

In this hazy atmosphere we are confronted with the 
finding of true bills against the six defendants—including 
the queen and her brother—by the grand juries of Mid- 
dlesex and Kent, each consisting of sixteen gentlemen, and 
the unanimous verdict of the guilt of Norris, Brereton, 
Weston and Smeaton rendered by a petty jury of twelve 
and a commission composed of twenty of the highest 
officials and nobles (including the queen’s father) headed 
by the Lord Chancellor and including the nine judges of 
the courts of Westminster, making sixty-four in all be- 
fore whom the matter had been brought. And to this 
number must be added the unanimous verdict of guilty 
passed upon Anne by twenty-seven peers—making fifty- 
nine who had passed upon her cause and that of her 
brother who was accused of incest with her on the 27th 
of the preceding November while she was carrying a 
child—and sixty-three days before her delivery of 2 
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foetus which we are told by the emperor's ambassador in 
London “had the appearance of a male of about three 
anda half months old.”® None of the defendants in these 
proceedings had any counsel or could hear any witness 
give his testimony. 

There is also this to be taken into consideration: “. . . 
letters state that in order to have a son who might be 
attributed to the King, she [Anne] committed adultery 
with a singer who taught her to play on instruments. 
Others say it was with her brother.”—Dr. Ortiz from 
Rome to the empress, May 23, 1536." 

Anne was beheaded on the nineteenth. 

It is a very complicated situation and nobody can do 
more than speculate as to the basic facts and motives. 

We must start with the knowledge that Henry loved 
Anne as the one passion of all his life, and that he mar- 
ried her years after she had begun to live with him is but 
one of the evidences of our statement. He seemed capa- 
ble of doing almost anything she might ask. He even 
bedecked her with jewels he took from Catherine and 
Mary; and he appears to have denied her only upon two 
occasions: first, when she was trying to have a certain 
nun, who confessed she had had two illegitimate children 
by as many priests and been kept by another man, made 
Abbess of Wilton; and, second, when Elizabeth was 
about to be born after her parents had been married only 
some seven months Anne asked Catherine for the robe 
the queen had brought with her when she left Granada 
for ever within which to wrap her children when they 
should be baptized. No more loathsome or impudent 
suggestion under the circumstances could have been made 
to any woman with any self-respect, and when Catherine 
replied that “it has not pleased God that I should be so 
it] advised as to grant any favour in a case so horrible 
and abominable” Henry would not intervene. 

But Anne had failed where Catherine had failed—in 
producing a son—and she had conceived no less than four 
times—and Henry had fallen in love with Jane Seymour. 





*Med Rec. of Henry, Item 2ix, 
*L. & PL X, No. 947. 
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It seems almost useless to speculate upon the true solu- 
tion of the tragedy which ensued, but we may profitably 
consider several of its circumstances. 

It does not appear within the range of possibilities that 
Anne’s brother, one of the most prominent statesmen of 
the time and a great friend of the king, would commit 
incest with his sister at any time—much less at a period 
when she was not only a queen but also a pregnant one. 
It takes'a particularly low sort of brute to commit incest 
—and there is no evidence other than this charge, and 
opportunity, that it occurred in this instance; and we 
have yet to find any author who seriously supports the 
accusation. 

Smeaton’s confession we have already considered. Of 
the three others, Norris, one of Henry’s closest friends, 
was charged with relations with Anne on October 12, 
1533, though that was only thirty-five days after she had 
given birth to Elizabeth; and he never receded from his 
declaration of innocence. 

The remaining two, Brereton and Weston, likewise re- 
fused to qualify their first statement that they were not 
guiity. 

Two days before her execution, Anne's marriage with 
Henry was declared by the pliant Cranmer as null and 
void ab initio—which of course means that there could 
have been no adultery in the case! 

This leaves the matter stil] more befogged than ever, 
and there can be imagined no more hopeless tangle for us 
four centuries afterward. 

It all, it seems to me, comes down to this: (1) That 
either Henry decided to murder six innocent persons in- 
cluding his own wife, and succeeded in obtaining the co- 
operation of ninety-one Englishmen who were the highest 
officials of the state, the most exalted of the nobility or 
designated as “gentlemen”; or (2) that there was suffi- 
cient evidence against the six defendants to convince 
these ninety-one men that the prisoners were guilty of 
something of a sexual nature involving the succession for 
which they ought to be executed. 

The present writer cannot bring himse:f to think that 
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the first of these two propositions is tenable. Anything 
could have been presented as evidence before these tribu- 
nals as their practice was then conducted. There was no 
such thing as justice in the modern sense of the term. The 
courts were the instruments of the state for almost any 
purpose, civil, criminal or political. The inability of a 
defendant in such cases as we are considering to have 
counsel and to hear the testimony against him is enough 
to prove our contentions. 

We cannot believe that there was no man in these 
ninety-one who would not demur at plain murder even 
at the request of Henry. Further, what would have been 
the cflect upon the nation at large if there had been noth- 
ing except assassination? There can be little doubt that 
Henry’s position would have been greatly weakened— 
and he was in no position, especially at the time of these 
occurrences, for anything of that sort. Never in all his 
thirty-six years as king was he more in need of the sup- 
port of public opinion. 

At the same time there is a strong case to be made out 
for a contrary view. If Henry was in deadly earnest to 
have these six people beheaded, innocent or no, there can 
be no doubt that he would make it very uncomfortable 
for any one of these ninety-one gentlemen who opposed 
the monarch's expressed desires—and very comfortable 
for anyone who acquiesced in them. Any such opponent 
should have tried to escape to the Continent—and he 
would never have succeeded in reaching it. 

We do not know just how these grand juries and petty 
juries were selected. From a cursory glance at the names 
they seem to have contained many prominent men. 

The commission to try the four prisoners—excepting 
Anne and her brother—was made up of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Duke of Norfolk, uncle of the queen and of 
her brother; the Duke of Suffolk; the Ear] of Wilt- 
shire, the queen’s father; the Earls of Sussex, Westmore- 
land and Oxford; Lord Sandys, Thomas Cromwell, the 
chief minister of Henry at the time, the Lord High Ad- 
mira] and the Lord Treasurer, together with the nine 
Westminster judges. The twenty-seven peers who tried 
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Anne and her brother were the only dukes then in Eng- 
land, Norfolk and Suffolk, the only marquis, all the earls 
except four, and fifteen lords. 

There is no gainsaying that these were the foremost 
men in England. Would they for any reason have con- 
demned these six persons including their queen and five 
others with whom for years many of them had been in 
daily contact at court to an undeserved death? 

We cannot think so—yet it is not at all certain that 
they did not do just this. 

On the other hand, there is the second position. That 
there was a sufficiently substantial case presented against 
these prisoners to warrant ninety-one Englishmen—many 
of them of the highest rank—sending them to death be- 
cause of some crime. It seems to me that this is the 
more likely to be right than the first theory. 

x ee Ke Re # 


Upon the day Anne lost her head, Henry obtained a 
license to wed Jane Seymour, and eleven days later they 
were united at York Place, behind the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s water gate which still stands in the little park on 
the Embankment at Charing Cross. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
Mary Yietps. Monasteries Razep 


Wien the head of Anne Boleyn fell in the straw on 
the scaffold inside the Tower, Mary’s situation became 
altered, for Anne had been an active opponent of Cath- 
erine’s daughter. 

Anne naturally had been desirous of switching the suc- 
cession from Henry and Catherine to Henry and herself, 
and when all of Anne’s castles fell in her own ruin it was 
apparent that Mary was once more a real heir to the 
throne. In a month there were negotiations afoot to 
bring her and her father together once more. 

The terms of Henry were the hard ones we have al- 
ready detailed: the acknowledgment that her father and 
mother were never really married, that she was there- 
fore not a princess of England, and that Henry was Head 
of the Church. She would also be obliged to refer to 
her mother thereafter as the “Jate dowager.” 

Thus confronted, Mary sought the advice of the em- 
peror’s ambassador, Chapuys, who urged her to submit 
on the ground that while in fact she would always believe 
that none of these things were true the Pope would ab- 
solve her from all guilt for signing a statement to the 
contrary. 

There can be no doubt but that this surrender was the 
only means of saving her life—and she finally succumbed 
and was generally recognized by Henry and all as princess 
and heir, in spite of an act of Parliament in 1534, two 
years earlier, by which it was treason to believe Elizabeth 
illegitimate and Mary legitimate. Now the same body 
enacted that it was treason to call either or believe either 
of the two legitimate, and the succession was settled upon 
the descendants of Henry and the new queen—Jane 
Seymour. As in 1543 there was another act making it 
treason not to believe both Mary and Elizabeth legiti- 
mate, it was well for any subsequent absent-minded com- 
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mentator to pause before he yielded to any temptation 
to speak strongly upon these matters. 

Henry now had drawn up and sent broadcast what is 
known as the Ten Articles which was the first attempt in 
England to set down what his new church was to believe, 
and at the same time there was authorized the circulation 
of a translation of the complete Bible. 

These steps, the spoliation of the smaller monasteries 
which had led to the abolition of the charities which they 
had ministered and the fear that more radical alterations 
in the old faith and customs might follow, led to the only 
formidable rebellion which ever confronted Henry. 

In the autumn of 1536 the whole countryside rose in 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. Being unable to master the 
movement with troops, the king temporized until he 
could seize the ringleaders, and when this broke the mo- 
mentum, the execution of the prisoners and hundreds of 
their followers for ever closed the chapter. 

And then on October 12, 1537, came that son for 
whom all England had prayed for nearly thirty years— 
Edward, whose entrance into the world sent his mother 
twelve days later out of it, leaving for the third time 
Henry a widower; but the succession was secure if the 
boy lived. If he died, the monarch was given power to 
dispose of the crown by his will—something never before 
granted. 

The late rebellion had its sequelae as such commotions 
always do, and this one resulted in fresh attack on the 
monasteries—the big ones now, for many of their people 
had been involved in the recent movement. The heads 
of these institutions were now executed and the entire 
Property in their care appropriated. 

In cases where no evidence of immoral practices could 
be proven against a monastery the desired result was ob- 
tained by governmental pressure. The buildings were 
stripped even of their leaden roofs and bells. Relics and 
images which had been the object of veneration for cen- 
turies were despoiled and often derided in public, a fate, 
it must be said, which was often deserved. The loveliest 
thing ever created in England, the sarcophagus and 
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shrine of Becket in Canterbury cathedral, was destroyed 
and the remains of the martyr burnt. 

Yet Henry was not prepared to subvert all the beliefs 
of the ancient Church. He had Lambert burned for 
maintaining that the Blood and Body of Jesus were not 
present in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, Henry 
declaring when the accused was tried before him in per- 
son that the Saviour’s own words “This is My Body” 
for ever closed that dispute; but in the time of the pres- 
ent writing the matter is still hotly disputed in words 
that seem strangely unlike those in which their author 
usually expressed his thoughts. 

The spirit of gentleness seems to have deserted the 
modern clergy in England when they contend about 
spiritual things. Can it be because they are really not 
disputing about matters which may properly be so de- 
scribed? 

To settle all the tide of new ideas then sweeping across 
Europe Parliament passed in 1539 what has always been 
known as the Six Articles which declared: (1) that the 
Lord was really present in the Lord’s supper, (2) that 
communion was sufficient in one kind, (3) that priests 
could not marry, (4) that they must always be chaste, 
(5) that there should be private masses, and (6) that 
there should be auricular confession. 

Anybody opposing the first was to be burnt, and for a 
similar attitude toward any of the other five there was 
to be, for a first offence, imprisonment and loss of one’s 
property; for a second, hanging. 

Parliament further assisted the general movement by 
giving Henry’s proclamations the validity of its own acts 
and by granting him authority to take possession of all the 
monasteries in the country no matter what their morals 
had been. The number suppressed appears to be two 
hundred and two, affecting 8,081 monks and 1,560 nuns.! 
The Treasury benefited to the amount of 14,531 ozs. of 
pure gold, 129,520 ozs. of silver gilt, 73,775 ozs. of 
parcel gilt (partly gilt), and pure silver to the amount 





* Henry VII and the English Monasteries, Card. Gaaquet, p. 360, note. 
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of 67,600 ozs. At the time, the weight price of all this 
and sundry stray items was about £85,000 >—or, say, 
£1,000,000 in the funds of today. 

The lands and buildings and remainder of the estab- 
lishments went in the main to the monarch’s most useful 
supporters—“where it would do the most good” as the 
cynic of our day would put it—so that it is not at all sur- 
prising that these beneficiaries were enthusiastic and con- 
vinced adherents not only to the policy which had so re- 
dounded to their benefit but also to almost any other 
measures Henry might urge. 

It requires little imagination to visualize their posi- 
tion. As long as Henry was in control, they could enjoy 
the vast properties he had just transferred to them. 
Should the Pope come once more into power they would 
not feel that their titles to monastic lands, etc., were as 
sound as under the new Head of the Church in England, 
a reflection which affected their religion for many a year 
in the anxious days after Henry’s death and the ascension 
of a sickly boy with death written on his face and the 
next heir a Catholic, his half-sister—Mary. 


* Dbid., pe 413. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
Tue Lasr YEARS 


CROMWELL was very anxious to effect an alliance be- 
tween England and the German Protestants as a bulwark 
against the Catholic emperor, and this led directly to 
Henry's fourth marriage. The bride was the twenty-four 
year old Anne of Cleves whom Henry had never seen but 
whose personal appearance was represented to him by a 
Holbein portrait and the encomiums of beauty put forth 
by those most enthusiastic for the match. 

Anne—it would not be difficult for Henry thus to call 
a queen—it must have seemed quite natural !—landed at 
Deal, about where the Romans had touched the shores 
on Caesar’s second invasion, and Henry had his first sight 
of her at Rochester, where he had ridden in disguise. 

Unfortunately he took an immediate aversion to her 
which never altered; but the political factor was so con- 
fused that he could not avoid the ceremony for which she 
had made the journey. 

“Is there none other remedy, but that I must needs, 
against my will, put my neck in the yoke?” he cried. “If 
it were not to satisfy the world and my realm I would not 
do that which I must do this day for none earthly thing.” 
The couple were wed on the 6th of January, 1540, when 
Henry was six months past his forty-eighth birthday. 

We need say little of this political union. It was a 
great misfortune; but no more so than the most of mar- 
riages so arranged had been all down the ages before and 
since. Henry’s distaste for Anne was so great that it 
seems quite clear from the remarks of both the princi- 
pals that the nuptials were never consummated, although 
they occupied the same bed for the following six manth 

There has been a lot of inconsiderate snecring at Anne. 
Henry has been reported as calling her “the Flanders 
mare’’; but no contemporary testimony to that effect has 
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ever been found—but this will not prevent the immortal. 
ity of the quip. Not a word has been said against Anne’s 
character and she seems to have been universally re- 
spected. 

On the ninth of the following July Parliament de- 
clared the nullity of the marriage, and Anne lived in hon- 
ored retirement until July, 1557,1 when she was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The minister who had brought about this unfortunate 
affair lived only three weeks after he saw his scheme de- 
stroyed. It would seem that in reality he paid with his 
head for its error, although treason was the stated 
crime. 

These events had a purpose that must have been well 
understood by all London, for it was known that another 
wife had been selected by Cromwell's enemies some little 
time before. The cabal was headed by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who was the uncle of the young lady, Catherine 
Howard. 

Parliament did its part with a vote beseeching Henry 
“for the good of his people” to marry again in the hope 
that his issue might be increased in number. 

Catherine’s age is uncertain, but from her portraits— 
if they be at all reliable—she must have been at least 
twenty-five and perhaps thirty, for there is a very mature 
look about them that rather negatives the report that she 
was only just of age. 

She seems to have been the handsomest of all Henry's 
wives. The marriage occurred on the day that Crom. 
well’s head leaped from his body—July 29, 1540, nine- 
teen days after the divorce from Anne of Cleves. 

The change from the leadership of Cromwell to that 
of Norfolk was soon to bear fruit. Religious persecution 
at once became more common. Two days after Crom- 
well’s execution there were six martyrs led to their doom, 
three for denying Henry’s supremacy in the Church and 
three for denying the Catholic belief; but a demand that 

+Pollard gives the date of her death as 1558 (smal! ed. p. 395 @ 4). 


We have already noted his error—ibid., p. 384 @ 2—0f ten years in 
Anne's age. 
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the unchaste among the priests should be made to go 
the same way had to go unrewarded for even the most 
bigoted opponent had to admit that he did not want them 
all beheaded or burnt. 

Henry journeyed to York in the summer of 1541, and 
on returning conclusive evidence was put into his hands 
that not only had his new wife been morally loose before 
their marriage but had been so while he was away, which 
was high treason. 

There seems no chance of her innocence of either ac- 
cusation, even on her own testimony. 

This made Henry wilt as nothing else ever seems to 
have done in his fifty-five years.*_ He had been inordi- 
nately fond of Catherine and her coming had made him 
seem younger, stronger and more active. It was a ter- 
rible blow to a proud man, and he appeared thoroughly 
upset, even bursting into tears in the presence of his 
Council. 

Parliament passed a Bill of Attainder two months 
after the discovery of the affair, and on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1542, the queen was beheaded on the very spot 
where Anne Boleyn's death had occurred six years before. 

If we are expected to offer some remark to conclude 
this lamentable affair it shall be this: That it would 
appear to be extremely probable that the adultery in it 
was due to the conviction that no queen of Henry could 
for long maintain that position if she could not produce 
a son or at least some issue. 


We are now rapidly nearing the end of our study. 

Henry was acknowledged King of Ireland in 1541 as 
the result of determined and bloody campaigns in that 
country in 1534, 1535, 1536 and 1539, for he was 
obliged to dominate it or be in imminent danger of attack 
on his left flank every time his right was exposed to in- 
vasion from the Continent—more especially whenever 
Scotland sought to come down across the Tweed. 





* Vide the Med. Rec. of Henry, Items 294 et seg. 
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This occurred in 1542. But the battle of Solway 
Moss put an end to the incursion and nearly exterminated 
the flower of the nobility of the northern land. A few 
days later its king, James V, followed them in death just 
after receiving word that his wife had had a daughter— 
she who was destined to become the most famous of all 
the women of history—Mary Stuart, Mary Queen of the 
French and of the Scots. 

Henry, now fifty-two, took his last wife—July 12, 
1543—Catherine Parr—it must have seemed like old 
times to have a wife by the name of Catherine—who had 
already been twice widowed, although not yet thirty-two. 
She has always had unanimous praise. 

To cement England and Scotland into one country, 
Henry did his best to promote the marriage between his 
son Edward then five and the infant queen, but Scotland 
rejected the terms and joined with France two years later 
in warring upon Henry, who was allied with the emperor 
for a joint attack against that country. 

The Medical Record beginning with Item 324 tells of 
his personal participation in the resulting Continental ex- 
pedition which he headed in the 1544 campaign and 
which, had the emperor not withdrawn, would undoubt- 
edly have brought France to its knees. At the same time 
Henry sent another expedition into Scotland and before it 
returned there was left no building of any size between 
the Tweed and Edinburgh and that city was nothing but 
a smoking ruin. 

Henry came back from the Continent on September 
30, 1544, after garrisoning his one prize—Boulogne; and 
from this time the decline in his health was very pro- 
nounced. 

He was a dying man! His work was done. His task 
had been that of the hammer. He had broken the 
shackles. It was for his successors to direct the steps of 
the released. 

The Litany was now recited in English as composed 
by Cranmer. The Book of Common Prayer was put out 
in 1544, and the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed and the Ten 
Commandments were said in the native tongue. 
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But the Lion—as Elizabeth frequently called him— 
was not yet through. The Duke of Norfolk, the fore- 
most soldier of his time, and his son, the poet, the Earl 
of Surrey, were suddenly thrown into the Tower on 
charges of high treason, an accusation from which no 
prisoner had yet been acquitted in English history, as we 
have before observed. 

The day before Henry himself was to die, the son, the 
earl, one of the most talented young men England had 
ever produced, was beheaded; and the father was to meet 
the same fate the day following. But the intervening 
night was to be Henry’s last and not the duke’s, for the 
king passed off this sphere at about two in the morning 
of January 28, 1547, aged fifty-five years and seven 
months. His reign had endured for thirty-seven years 
and nine months, to a day. 

His burial place was soon forgotten and is not now to 
be seen. It was only rediscovered in 1813. It is beneath 
the floor of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, “in the centre 
of the choir, opposite the eleventh Knight’s stall, on the 
Sovereign's side.”* Jane Seymour lies beside him. 
Henry’s leaden coffin is six feet ten inches in length. It 
had been burst in at about the centre, perhaps by the fall- 
ing of another of the same material containing the re- 
mains of Charles I which would appear literally to have 
been thrown down on Henry by the later monarch's 
friends who were probably spurred on in their secret task 
by the demands of the greatest possible haste. 

At the time these details became known—1813, two 
hundred and sixty-six years after Henry’s death— 
through this break in his covering there was “exposed a 
mere skeleton of the King. Some beard remained upon 
the chin. . .”4 

Upon the black velvet pall on Charles's coffin rests 2 
little mahogany box containing a still-born child of Prin- 
cess George of Denmark, afterwards Queen Anne. 

So there they lie in a brick, arched vault, seven feet 


* An Account of what appeared on opening the Coffin of King Charles 
the First, ec, by Sir Heary Halford, Bart, Lond, 1815, 
id. 
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two inches wide, nine feet six inches Jong and four feet 
ten inches high; Henry, Jane Seymour, the only one of 
his six wives to give him a son who lived, Charles I and 
Queen Anne’s little foetus in the mahogany box on the 
beheaded king’s black velvet pall. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
Tue Man 


IN ARRIVING at an impartial estimate of Henry as a man 
great or small we should first of all rid ourselves of all 
our preconceptions of him and especially those surround. 
ing his relations with women, for it is those that have 
made him notorious instead of famous and rendered his 
name a byword in every country in the world. He is 
commonly called 2 monster and a bluebeard. He was 
nothing of the sort. 

Let us first take his wives. They were six. 

Henry lived with the first, Catherine of Aragon, from 
1509 to 1529—twenty years. She was clearly divorced 
—or would have been, Anne Boleyn or no Anne Boleyn 
—because she could not produce a male child and long 
before the end of the period named had made it evident 
that she could bear no more children. 

Anne Boleyn, the second wife, committed some crime 
or did something which the leading men of the state 
thought demanded her death—and she was therefore 
executed. 

The third wife, Jane Seymour, died in bringing into 
the world Henry's only legitimate son. 

After two years, Anne of Cleves came as the fourth, 
but she was so distasteful to Henry from their first meet- 
ing—recollect that he had never seen her before her 
arrival in England on the eve of their marriage—that he 
would not try to have children by her; and so she was 
divorced. 

The fifth, Catherine Howard, followed, and she 
proved an adultress while queen. 

The sixth and last wife, Catherine Parr, he lived with 
until his death. 

So, of the six: 

Two were beheaded for crimes for which Henry was 


not at all responsible. 
36a 
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One died in childbirth. 

That disposes of half of the total—and with no stain 
at all on Henry. 

The last of the remaining three, Catherine Parr, we 
may also dismiss—and with still no stain on Henry. 

That leaves but two for whose separation Henry may 
be charged with blame—Catherine of Aragon and Anne 
of Cleves. 

In the case of Catherine, Henry shold not be cen- 
sured for her failure to give the nation what it needed 
more than all else in the world—a male heir; nor for her 
obvious inability for physical reasons to bear another 
child. Given Henry’s responsibilities to the nation and 
the fact that the marriage had never had any origin that 
was not political and that it had been common even in the 
history of those days alone—not to go further back—in 
such circumstances to set aside the woman who had failed 
to produce an heir and replace her with somcone who 
promised better, we cannot blame Henry very much if we 
look at it from the point of view of a king of England 
in those days. And this last we must not forget. Today, 
a divorce for such a reason would not be considered 
moral or permissible; but we must not measure the six- 
teenth century King Henry by the standards of the twen- 
tieth century King George. We doubt if any of our 
readers had been in the place of Henry, he would have 
done any differently from the course actually adopted. 

This leaves it only necessary to consider the case of 
Anne of Cleves. We cannot blame Henry if he so much 
disliked a young woman he had to marry on sight merely 
for political reasons that he would not even have sexual 
relations with her. We all have violent dislikes, even so 
strong as this of Henry—but we are not therefore im- 
mora! or cruel or blameworthy. 

The only blame that can attach to Henry is in ever 
agreeing to marry a person he had never known or seen 
——but that is politics. He tried to squirm out of it as 
soon as he did see her, but political considerations would 
not provide an exit, and he went through with the cere- 
mony of marriage—but he would not do more. The 
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politicians of the two nations could make him marry this 
woman-—but they could not make him consummate the 
marriage; and after six months she was divorced with 
every appearance on both sides of complete and thankful 
assent, 

Now this is not a very bad record for any man. I 
think we can give him a pretty good character as a hus- 
band so far as we have gone; but there remain other fac- 
tors to be considered before we are prepared definitely to 
weigh this side of Henry's life and leave it once for all. 

In comparison with the conduct of other sovereigns 
under the spell of Venus, Henry's is about as clear as 
that of any of them until the present day. 

He was certainly as continent as his great rival Charles 
V, many of the kings of Spain and of France and of Ger- 
many; and of the popes themselves. Henry’s record is 
not worse than that of James II, of William IIT or of the 
first two or the fourth who bore the name of George 
among England's sovereigns; Henry’s sexual morals are 
far better than those of his contemporary, Francis I of 
France, or those of the second Charles of England, or 
those of a number of the eighteen who bore the name of 
Louis in France. 

Henry’s court has never been called notable for its li- 
centiousness as have so many courts in England and other 
countries; and he does not deserve some of his reputa- 
tion, either, from the very highest sources. 

In the preceding pages we have said that Henry had 
known affairs with three women; the first when he was 
just married to Catherine of Aragon,* the second when 
he took Mary Boleyn as mistress in 1518-19 after it was 
evident that Catherine would never have any more chil- 
dren, and the third in the following year or just before it 
~—after the failure of Mary Boleyn to bring an heir— 
with Elizabeth Blount, who brought into the world 
Henry Fitzroy, Henry's son who was later created Duke 
of Richmond and destined to succeed him if no other 
male heir were born. 


* Chapter Two; and in €.5.P. Span., I, Supp. to vols. 1 and IL, pp. 36 
and 39, May 28, 1510, 
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Neither before nor after these three events was Henry 
ever charged with being intimate with any particular 
woman, General sneers we pay no attention to—they are 
not worth it. The only fact we have is that Henry is 
known to have had but three illicit sexual affairs with 
women in all his life! That is the truth and it cannot be 
gainsaid.* 


*Seudents of our period may think that we have heen too partial to 
Henry, for they may be aware that he is charged in high quarters with 
being the father of more illegitimate children than we have ascribed to 


jim. 

The Dictionary of National Biography is a very celebrated publica- 
tion, and when any reader turns to the article upon Sic John Harington, 
the famous poet and godson of Queen Elizabeth, he will find that it reads 
as follows: 

“Harington seems to have been a confidential servant of Henry VILf, 
and revived the fortunes of his house by marrying a natural daughter of 
the king, Etheldreda, daughter of Joanna Dyngley or Dobson, who was 
brought up by the king’s tailor, John Malte, as a natural daughter of his 
own, Henry granted her the monastic foricitures of Kelston, Batheaston, 
and Katharine in Somerset, aud on his marriage in 1546 Harington set- 
tled down at Kelston, near Bath, on his wife's estate (Collinson, History 
of Somersetshire, i, 128 (Bath, 1791]). Etheldreda soun died without isaue, 
leaving her lands to her husband, who showed his gratitude to his bene- 
factor by devoting himself to the service of the Princess Elizabeth . 
he married [Elizabeth Markham, one of the six gentlewomen of Eliza- 
beth at Hatfield while princess) early in 1554. . In x56r theit won Jobn 
was born, ... Elizabeth... acting as his godmother.” ‘The autbori- 
ties quoted are Nugae Antiguac, ed. of 1804, Athenac, Oxon., i, 497, 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets, ed. 1854, i, 25, 27, Land] ‘A fuller memoir 
by Mr. Markham... im the preface to the Tract of the Succession 
(Roxb. Club), 1880, and Fuller's Worthies of Somerset. ‘The article in 
the D.N.B, is by Mandell Creighton, a famous historian and churchman 
(The present author, accepting the above authorities, said that there “ap- 
pears to have been an illegitimate daughter, Etheldreda.”—The Private 
Character of Queen Elizabeth, p. 36, @ 2.) 

Fuller’s Worthies made no mention of the Etheldreda affair, but the 
Tract of the Succession issued in 1880 by the Roxburghe Club gives the 
following account: 

“The King had a natural daughter, named Etbeldreda, by Joanna 
Kyngley, alias Dobson, The girl was committed to the care of John 
Malte, the King’s tailor; but Heary had a special love and regard for. 
her, and on her marriage with John Harington, he granted her, for a 
doswry, the forfeited church lands of Kelston and Bath Easton. The 
young couple settled at Kelston in 1546, and when Etheldreda died soon 
after her marriage without children, John Harington was left single and 
in possession of these Somerset estates."—p. 14. This volume is the prod- 
uct of one of the most famous of modern English writers, Clements R. 
Markham, C.B. He supplied no authority for these statements, so we 
were no better off than before. (The above italics are by the present 
author.) 

Then we went after Wood’s Athenae, Oxon., i, 497, only to find that 
there was not a word about Harington or Etheldreda on the page given. 
Hours were spent in searching for the correct reference which proved to 
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Now this is a very good record for a man of the six- 
tenth century in Henry’s position. We must never lose 
sight of the truth that probably no woman then in Eng- 





be vol. ii, 557, ed. of 1815—~which again proved of no avail, Etheldreda 
receiving no mention. ‘ 

Recourse was then bad to the 1854 ed. of Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 
i, 25, 27—and once more we had a completely wrong reference. On the 
pages given there was not a word of either Harington or Etheldreda. 
‘This impasse cost several days of unremitting checking and reading, All 
the editions of the Lives were had out withaut result except to find that 
Johnson never wrote any life of Harington or any account of him what- 
ever. Three of us were on the task and then Mr, Petherbridge in the 
North Library of the B.M. was called in and in half 2 day we had run 
the hare down. The reference should have been to 2 volume entitled 
Johnson's Lives of the British Poets completed by William Hazlitt, i, p. 
2st, Lond,, 1854; and it gave us no aid whatsoever, never referring 
ail to the matter in hand. 

This left us with only two possible sources available—Nugae Antiguae 
(1804 ed.) and Collinson’s History of Somersetshire. 

‘The first gave the following: 

“In an old book of my father's I read a merrie verse, which... I 
send by Mr. Bellot to divert your Lordshippe . . . This verse is called 
‘The Blacke Sauntaus or Monkes bymn to Saunte Satane, made when 
Kynge Henrie had spoylede their syngings. My father was wont to say 
that Kynge Henry was used in pleasante moode to sing this verse 
my father, who had bis good countenance, and 2 goodlie office in his 
Courte, and also bis goodlie Esther to wife, did sometyme receive the 
honour of hearing his own songe.”—vol. I, p. 183, Sir John Harington to 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh, 1595. 

“.. John Harington, of Stepney, the father of our author, held a con- 
siderable office, and united himself in marriage to a natural daughter of 
Henry; with whom the King gave, as dower, the forfeited church lands 
at Kelston, &¢., upon which he is said to have built the largest house at 
that time in Somersetshire. In the reign of Queen Mary he was impris- 
oned eleven months in the Tower, with his second wife, Isabella Mark- 
ham, for carrying a letter to the Princess Elizabeth . . . [who] stood god- 
mother to their son, our author . p. vii. The only authority cited 
for these statements is in a note at the bottom of the page (vi 

“After the dissolution of religious houses, King Henry VIII. in the 
thirty-eighth year of bis reign, granted this manor, with those of Bath- 
Easton and Katherine, and the capital message called Katherine's Court, 
to John Malte and Ethelred Malte, alias Dyngley, the king’s natural 
daughter, by Joanna Dyngley alias Dobson; which’ Ethelred was com- 
mitted to the care of the said Malte who was the king's taylor, for educa- 
tion: and the king, having special love and regard for her, granted these 
estates for her use and benefit; but she always passed for Malte's natural 
daughter, She was shortly after married to John Harington, Esq., a con- 
fidential servant of the king, who thus obtained the several estates above 
mentioned,’ and settled at Kelston about 1546. Collinson's Somersetshire, 
i, 128.” (The italics are by the present author. The quotation from 
Collinson is correct.) 

The edition of Nugae next preceding the last above was issued in 
1792, twelve years earlier. On its p, 82, vol. IL, there is the above 
letter to Burghley, but with the following footnote: “This Esther was 2 
natural daughter of the Kyng’s, to whom he gave as a dower the lands 
belonging to Bathe priory, or a part thereof."—on p. 83. In this edition, 
however, there is another letter which intérests us very much. It is from 
J. Lestey to James Harington, certainly dated not earlier than 1656, and 
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land would have felt dishonoured at attracting Henry. 
Everything except marriage and legitimate offspring 
would be at her feet. It is a most dangerous altitude for 


is headed: “This Letter is intitled, at the Top, A Slap on the Snout 
at the Republican Swine that rooteth up Monarchy, . . . Good man! 
what movethe James Harington to provoke the wrath of Kings? His 
own lineage is derived from the blood of the Annvinted, as will truely 
ppear in the following account... . The great King Henty the VIIIth 
matched his darling daughter to Jobn Harington, and though a bastard, 
dowered her with the rich lands of Baths priory; and Queen Elizabeth 
affected these faithful servants so much, as to become godmother to their 
son, and made him a Knight for his wit and his valour.”—vol. 2, 242. 

And thirteen years earlier—in 1779—appeared these same two letters 
—but minus the footnote in the 1792 edition just set out—in another edi- 
tion, and the same is to be said of the first edition of the work, which 
is dated 1769; but not another word of Etheldreda appears in either of 
these two editions. A volume 2 of the work appears in 1775, but that, 
top, has no reference to Etheldreda. 

‘All we know of the authorship of any of these volumes is now noted. 
‘The following is from the title page of the first—the 1769—edition: 

“Written by Sir John Harington - . . and Others who lived in thoxe 
Times.” 

The next version appears as “VOL, 11.” six years later, in 1775, whose 
title page recites the above quotation and adds: “Selected from Authentic 
Remains, by Henry Harington, jun. A.B.” Then follows the 1779 edition 
noted above with similar ascription, except the selector appears as “the 
Rev. Hen. Harington.” The 1792 issue, the next in point of time, has 
exactly the same description of the selector; but the following edition, 
the Jast, that of 1804, states that the three volumes were “Selected from 
Authentic Remains by the late Henry Harington, M.A, and newly ar- 
ranged, with illustrative notes by Thomas Park, F.S.A." Collinson has 
left not a line for his authority—and prolonged research by myself and 
by better-trained professional searchers has failed to bring other con- 
firmation. The great Catholic historian, Lingard, never knew of it. 
‘The charge is not made in any of the Catholic literature of the times 
when everything that could be discovered against Henry was most 
meticulously set forth to all who would read it, Hundreds of Catholics 
since then have spent years trying to blacken Henry in every way they, 
could—but this story does not figure in their relations. 

There is, too, further evidence of the unreliability of the allegations. 
The reader will note the italicized words in the above Tract of the Suc- 
cession reading Henry had a special love and regard jor her, and on her 
marriage witk John Harrington, ke granted her, far a dowry, the for- 
feited church lands of Kelston and Bath Easton” and the following itali- 
cized portion of the quotation from Collinson as employed in the 1804 
Nugae: “and the king, having special love and regard for her, granted 
these estates for her use and benefit.” 

‘The plain understanding of these quotations is that Henry so loved 
this illegitimate daughter of his that he gave her important estates. He 
never did anything of the sort. He sold Crown (“Lands sold by the 
Crown. 17 Jan., 1547.” [Henry died on the 28th] Item XV. of No. 712 in 
L. & P. XXE, ii.j Lands to “John Malte, tailor, and Atdrye his base 
daughter” for “1,3121. 2d.” That is one of the only extant entries dealing 
with this matter. The second entry is as follows: ‘Grants in September, 
1546—No. 33. John Malte, tailor, and Etheldreda Malte alias Dyngley, 
bastard daughter of the said John by Joan Dyngley afias Dobson. Grant 
for z,3111. 2d., of the lordship and manor of Kelveston, Soms., and the 
tanda fy tenure af Robt. Cokkes in Kelveston,—Shaftox moz.; the lord- 

A 
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any man, for you who read these lines and even for their 
author. For any man living and moving freely about a 
great city all his life, even in these days four centuries 


ship and manor of Eston and Kateryn, Soms,, the chief messuage called 
Katernscourte and lands in tenure of Wm. Hereford and Alica his wife 
in Eston and Kateryn, 400 ewes called “le yowe Aocke of Charmerdon, in 
tenure of the said Wm, and Alica in Eston, Kateryn, and Ford, Some..— 
Bathe priory. To hold to the said John Malte and Etheldreda and the 
heize of the body of the said Etheldreda, with remainder to the right 
heirs of the said John. Del. Westm., 23 Sept. 32 Hen. VIII—S.B, (signed 
by Russell, Browne, St. John, Sadler, North, Duke and Edwhard Gryfyn). 
Pat. p. 3, 1m. 31." (L. & P. XXI, ii, No. 200, Item 33.) It is clear that 
Etheldveda was not married when these lands were sold to her and her 
ather, 

Now what remaios of the touching tale of Collinson and Clements 
Markham about Henry's “special love and regard” for this girl who is 
officially and for the purposes of conveying great estates given as the 
bastard daughter of two people who are carefully named and neither of 
whom is Henry? 

This seems to be the end of Etheldseda. 

The pity is that the D.N.B. has reprinted it and that Mandell Creigh- 
ton and Clements Markham have vouched for it, for unless these present 
lines are read by subsequent writers the Etheldrda fiction will find its 
way into many books; but neither Froude, nor Lingard, nor Pollard has 
ever so much as meotioned it. In proof of this likelihood just referred to, 
we may refer to a very expensive privately printed work entitled: Memo- 
randa, Historical and Genealogical, relating to the Parish of Kelston, in 
the County of Somersct, by the Rev. Francis J. Poynton, M.A, Rector, 
Part I, London, 1878, which contains the following gem serene: 

“But, after all, we cannot but think that the incident in John Haring- 
ton's career to which we are about to allude, in his alliance with Hen. 
VIII's natural daughter, gave the chief impulse to his fortane. This 
would probably have been more obvious had this first marriage taken 
place during the lifetime of King Hen, Vill. But although this mar- 
tiage did nat so take place, it may have been already pre-arranged and 
Known as a coming event befor the King’s death. Ethelred or Awdrey 
Malte, the natural daughter of Henry, whom Harington married, was 2 
special favourite with her royal parent, who placed her for protection 
and education with a wealthy citizen and merchant tailor of London, 
named John Malte or Mawlte. This man, in return for acting con- 
fidentially in these matters, received from the King a valuable reward 
in the shape of a grant, dated 38th Hen. VIII. (1546) of church lands, 
being part of the spoils of Bath Priory and Shaftesbury Abbey. We must 
not allude, I suppose, to the irony which is patent in this act of reforma- 
tion but simply go on and add that these confiscated Jands were to re- 
main to the use of Malte himself for his life, and then to pass to the 
use of his adopted daughter Ethelred and her heirs, if she had any, and 
if not, to revert to the heirs of Malte. These points in the Memoir will 
be assumed by documents bearing upon them, given in brief. Malte, the 
reputed father of Ethelred, did not fong survive the King, indeed he died 
a few months after. He died rich, and bequeathed to Ethelred by Will 
(over and above the Manors of Kelston, Easton, and St. Catherine, all 
near Bath, which, as shown above, would now fall to her fortune by the 
King’s provision for her) another manor in Somerset, situate near Glas- 
tonbury,—the Manor of Andersey, otherwise Nyland, and now included 
in the parish of Rodney Stoke. ‘The will of Malte is dated Sept. 10, 
146, and was proved June 7th, 1547, and in the year following we would 
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later, Henry's sexual history is not a bad one, to say the 
very least we men like to admit. The candid and ob- 
servant will confess that much. 

And the effect upon his age of Henry’s continence was 
no slight one. ‘What difference does it make” have cried 
to me a number of Americans “whether Elizabeth was 
chaste or not?” No English person has ever made such 
an inquiry, nor asked how much money I had made from 
my books. 

History teems with the answer to that question. Those 
decently familiar with the relation of the morals of a 
nation to those of their monarchs all down through the 
ages even to our own time do not need to be told what 
the reply should be; and Henry's good record was of the 
first importance not only to him but to his people. 

Idleness coupled with power—be it from money or 
position—lead quicker to sexual or any other excess than 
any different levers; but sexual inclinations are readily 
kept in their due and proper place in the lives of men by 
a healthy and a busy life—and both of these influences 
were developed very highly in Henry VIII. 

Once he was in the driver’s seat there was no harder 
worker in the kingdom. There were no week-ends from 
Friday noon to Monday. The spectacle of cabinet 
officials running to the country for nearly half the week 
with the life of the nation in the balance in the Great 
War of 1914-18 was not duplicated in the time of Henry 


place as probably the marriage of John Haringtou and Ethelred Malte 
in London or its suburbs. . . . The union with Ethelred, if happy, was 
of short duration. The issue of the marriage was an only child, a 
daughter Hester or Esther, whose birth about 1549 was probably the 
cause of her mother's early death. Where she was born or baptized is 
at present unknown. She survived her mother some years, and is spoken 
of in a deed affecting the Haringion property roth Elizabeth (1568). 
This is all we can glean about her history . . .” Extract from the Will 
of John Malte . . . To Awdrey Malte, my bastard daughter,* begotren 
on the body of Joane Dingley, now wife of one Dobson, the Manor of 
Andersey otherwise Nyland in Somerset, etc.” 

*To this above the book has a footnote: “The King was alive when 
Malte wrote this, and no doubt required it of him in return for the 
grants of land.” [The “no doubt” may be taken as 2 measure of its 
author's qualifications as an historical scholar.) 

In preparing the above account of Etheldreda I have received notable 
assistance fra. C. Roy Hudleston, Esq., of Little Mead, Chapel Green 
Lane, Redland, Bristol. 
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or of any other Tudor. Every day was a business day 
with Henry and Sunday the busiest of all. 

When Henry went on his hunting trips it was never 
done without the evenings being devoted to business with 
those members of the Council who had to accompany the 
royal traveller no matter where he went. 

At a time of crisis then, Parliament never rose on a 
fixed date annually to go to shoot pheasants. Parliament 
continued to sit until the danger in the nation's affairs 
had been resolved. The ministers lived day and night 
in the palace of Henry and of Elizabeth his daughter 
where they could be seen and heard at every hour. * 

The man had a great love of animals, especially of 
horses and dogs. No ambassador escaped having to see 
Henry ride his favourites onc by one. 

Te was brimming with courage. ‘He has no respect 
or fear of anyone in the world,” wrote Chapuys to 
Charles V in 1536. * 

“CYour master-——Charles V] has nothing to do with 
the laws, statutes, and constitutions of my kingdom, and 
in spite of all opposition I shall pass such laws and ordi- 
nances in my dominions as [ think proper”’—‘adding 
many other things in the same strain . . . I shall act in 
this business just as I please, in spite of all opposition 
and grumbling . . .”5 

At the time the emperor was trying to rescue Mary by 
secretly getting her across the Channel when her life was 
in danger as we have seen, Chapuys, the emperor's am- 
bassador who was to carry out the plan, wrote to his mas- 
ter “. . . whatever excuses should be brought forward 
to the effect that I was not the inventor and promoter of 
the whole plan . . . nothing would prevent him from 
wreaking his vengeance on me . . . It would, therefore, 
be advisable that, when everything is ready for the Prin- 

* For Henry at work upon Sundays wide L. @ P., XVI, No. 910; XVIE, 
No. 484; XVI}, i, No. 836; XX, i, No. 7 and No. 1263; XXI, i, No. 439, 
ii, No. 8 (14 Sept, 1546); VI,'No. 1018; XI, No. 479; IV, iii, p. 31703 
VS, No. roxr8; VIII, No. 289; €.S.P. Span. 1525-26, No. 97, p. 169 @ 43 
IV, i, No. 193, p. 296 @ 21 IV, ii, Cont, No. 1121 and letter of 17th 
Angs Py 782 @ 4; V1, p. 202 @ 4 i, No. 24; VUI, No, 216, p. 330 @ 4+ 


& P., X, No. 307, p. 117 @ 2. 
OSPF. Span, TV, ii, Cont. No. 1061. 
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cess’s flight, I should, under some pretence or other, be 
recalled and ordered to make a tour in Flanders...” * 

Confidence in himself was one of Henry's strongest 
and most helpful attributes. He never showed the white 
feather to others, if he ever felt like waving it, which is 
doubtful. He never seems to have despaired of beating 
his way through, that spirit which alone leads to the goal; 

“\. . [he] would like to show his power, and prove 
to the world that he is afraid of no one.”* 

“I have taken my measures and fear no one,” he told 
Chapuys in 1541, when that ambassador was trying to 
frighten Henry with news of the conjunction of France 
and Scotland; “they [the Scots] are afraid of me.” * 

“If the Duke of Holstein attempts anything against 
this Kingdom he will be so received that, and get such a 
threshing that, for this time at Jeast, he will relinquish all 
idea of attacking us.” ® 

“He does not take in good part any advice or repre- 
sentations tendered by other people, even in matters of 
gratitude or liberality, of which he likes to claim all the 
grace and renown.” ?° 

He was relentless and—it would seem to us, in our 
inability to put ourselves in his position and see the prob- 
Jem as it confronted him—cruel. 

His actions under this head occupy twice the space in 
my notebooks that is taken by any other characteristic of 
Henry; and yet we cannot feel certain that he was need- 
Jessly unfeeling or brutal. 

He executed many accused of treason and convicted of 
it. To us, many of these convictions appear unwarranted 
and supported by so little substance as to lead us to con- 
clude that there was no true justification for them; but 
how else was the king to maintain his place and so insure 
the continuity of a steady, peaceful reign? 

He and his advisers and the Parliaments or judges 
which attainted these poor people had the responsibility; 

TGSP. Span, V, i, No. 21, p44 @ + 

°CSP. Span. VI, i, No. 221, p. 435 @ + 


°C.S.P. Span. VI, ii, No. 30. 
“CSP. Span. V1, i, No. 175, p. 344 @ 2 
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they had to decide to punish or to acquit; and as we have 
said they never did the Jatter in Henry's time; but every 
government the world over has been guite as jealous of 
the use of its powers in suppressing treason as was 
Henry. 

It is the highest duty of the state, any state, to punish 
treason, for without such relentless scourging there can 
be no government. 

To us the proceedings before Parliament under at- 
tainder, with no testimony at all submitted on either side, 
with no confronting of the accused with those who are to 
testify against him, with no counsel for the defence, seem 
barbarous. They were—and they were intended to be 
so. It was the only way the crime could be kept under 
in those days. ¥ 

It is all very well for us to sit here four centuries later 
and condemn Henry and his officials, his Parliaments and 
his judges. 

We think only of how differently we treat such of- 
fenders today. 

We are dealing with the Englishman of the twentieth 
century—not with the Englishman of the fifteen hun- 
dreds, an England with only one man in an hundred able 
to read a word or write a word of any language. 

The only way to prevent crime in those days was to 
make inevitable that it be followed by swift, relentless 
punishment of a sort so terrible that anyone contemplat- 
ing a similar offence would recoil in horror from its com- 


“Burnet, Reformation, 351, and State Trials, Cobbett, 1, p. 282, aad 
col., @ 2, ef seg., gives a list of fifty-four of these attainders under Henry, 
all followed by execution. These can be no doubt that Henry's use of 
attainder was due (1) to the impossibility of conviction in the usual 
tribunals and by the ordinary process, and (2) the freedom for the neces- 
sity of the crown's evidence which it might deem harmful or dangerous 
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mission; of which the United States of America might 
advantageously take note in 1931. 

‘We are compelled, if we want to be fair, to give this 
side of the question its due weight. 

Henry's treatment of Catherine of Aragon and Mary 
after Henry had separated them for ever, seems hard 
and inhuman—but Henry could not occupy the throne 
for long if he were to excuse his wife and daughter from 
obeying laws for the infraction of which he had to hang 
or burn everybody else in England. 

The reason Catherine and Mary were not permitted 
to sce one another ts obvious. They would conspire to 
defeat the king’s purposes. Of course, they would—any- 
body in their situation and of their very strong sense of 
religious feeling would have done so. 

Grant that they were in truth fanatical Catholics; that 
is nothing against them. Nobody except a fanatic ever 
does a big thing. When they fail they are fanatics— 
when they win they are geniuses or heroes. And Mary 
and her mother did conspire not only with themselves 
but with foreign monarchs to promote an invasion of 
England and a corresponding rebellion against Henry of 
his own subjects to assist it. We must admit that the 
mother and daughter had to be kept apart. 

The Catholics who went to the flames or the gallows 
had to go there if the laws were to be observed. They 
had to submit or to die. That was the law. If the nation 
as a whole would not submit but remained bound to the 
papacy, Henry could not have maintained himself on his 
throne for twenty-four hours—we know enough about 
religious fanatics of every sect to know that—and the 
people wanted Henry to remain. 

And so it was with other rebellious conduct. When 
the North rose at the fear that there would be nothing 
left of their old religion and, an hundred thousand 
strong, started for London and were stopped by negotia- 
tions only to give rise to other rebellions, Henry had to 
put down these movements or abdicate. 

There was no middle course. There were not troops 
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enough to hold them if again they were permitted to 
coalesce as they did at their second attempt. 

Force and fear were Henry’s only weapons which could 
bring him victory—so he did not hesitate to wipe out any 
band he could capture. Every prisoner he took was 
strung up on the surrounding trees and left there as a 
visible warning that rebellion against Henry did not 
pay. 

There was no other way—it succeeded and its success 
proves Henry right. 

A man who remarked to his fellow roisterers in the 
local tavern that “a horse of 10s. would bear all the lords 
in England once within three years” had his ears cut off. 
It was probably a necessary and wise punishment. Talk- 
ing, then, was the greatest danger to the state. Today 
it is the written word; then it was the oral one. And 
Henry could not permit people to be disseminating rebel- 
lious sentiments—if he was to keep his throne and to 
maintain an ordered government, which was what was 
expected of him. Had he failed at that, how long would 
the nation have tolerated him? The answer is many 
times indicated in Chapter Two of this work. 

And it is the same with Henry's despotism. He was 
a despot and, judged by his successes, the greatest one— 
except in the case of Elizabeth—who ever sat upon the 
throne of England. Once he had decided a thing ought 
to be done he determined that it should be done—and 
he never hesitated in bringing every power he possessed 
to compel that termination. “When this King decides 
on anything he goes the whole length,” 1* wrote Chapuys. 
The minute opposition betrayed itself, the time for argu- 
ment was over. The only debatable point before Henry 
was whether he should or should not insist that the meas- 
ure be carried into effect. 

He was a great engine set on fixed rails to make a 
special journey. His task was to make it; and make it 
he usually did. 

‘We may not like his methods. There are few processes 
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connected with our own government that we do like; but 
we submit, mainly because of the belief that on the whole 
it is the best thing that can be done under the circum- 
stances. 

King's College, Cambridge, had a charter that pre- 
vented any interference in its appointments by any out- 
side authority. So when the office of provost became 
vacant Henry sent up the nomination of a man who was 
not of their foundation, although the original statute 
creating it provided that such an official must come from 
it. Henry sent word that by his “supreme authority” 
that particular statute was dispensed with-—and of course 
after that his nominee was elected. 

When Oxford showed balkiness at giving him an opin- 
ion he wanted concerning his divorce, Henry sent up a 
letter indicating more plainly what was desired, ending 
it with these Latin words: “Non est bonum irritare 
crabrones.” “It is not good to stir up the hornets” and 
Oxford came to that conclusion and the other decision 
Henry had set out. 

These and similar methods do not meet with our ap- 
proval—but I have little doubt that charged with the 
responsibilities that restricted Henry, we should have 
done exactly as he did—if we had had sense enough. It 
was a one-man government except where the nation as 
a whole was concerned. ‘Then it was that the govern- 
ment became “The King in Parliament,” the great con- 
stitutional principle which Henry first announced three 
years before his death. 

Henry was very careful to maintain his dignity. 

He never appeared to foreigners or to his own people 
except when dressed in the most magnificent costumes and 
surrounded by a numerous suite similarly apparelled. 

Yet Henry was cordial to a degree never permitted to 
this day. 

It was a common thing for him to put his arm about 
the shoulder of an ambassador while they were consult- 
ing and so stand for the remainder of the interview. 
Often he would reach out and take an ambassador by the 
hand and Jead him into an adjacent alcove where they 
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would thus stand for a long talk. Again, he would refuse 
to cover his head until the ambassador had done the 
same. 

The man had a lovable way with him that must have 
been very fascinating when he was in the mood to show 
it. When told that a caller was a maitre d’hétel of the 
Queen of Scotland, Henry embraced him; and he would 
appear to have had the habit of laughing loudly and rol- 
lickingly, as it is now such bad form to do in England 
where the suppression of all emotion is a fetish——in pub- 
lic. Ona number of occasions Henry shed tears at the 
misfortunes of others. 

His temper was that of the average man. He did not 
hesitate to call ‘‘an ass” an engineer who had gone far 
to deserve the summary epithet; and when he loses pa- 
tience completely with even his first minister he ‘‘some- 
times knocks him well about the pate, and, shaken as it 
were a dog, he [Cromwell] will come out into the great 
chamber shaking of the bush [i.e. the pommelling) with 
as merry a countenance as though he might rule all the 
roost.” 

He could not endure fools or people who were two- 
faced. He was blunt and direct and he wanted others 
to be the same. With him language was not for obscur- 
ing thought. “I am an Englishman; I cannot say one 
thing when I mean another.” 

He wanted all letters sent him to be short and he never 
made any bones about admitting that he did not like to 
write. When we contemplate the instruments and mate- 
rials then involved in this accomplishment we can sym- 
pathize with his view. 

When he could no longer engage in the rough tourna- 
ments he spent much of his spare time in gambling at 
cards. When he gave banquets he always gave personal 
attention to every detail of the entertainment and when 
ladies were to be visitors he took especial delight in pre- 
viously inspecting every detail of their apartment. 

He was a prudent man in finances, demanding strict 
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accounts of those to whom treasury funds were en- 
trusted. 

He was an enthusiastic friend, going all out in his sup- 
port once his confidence had been given; but he was not 
too quick in giving it. 

He was suspicious and arrogant—but he was true blue 
as long as a friend deserved it—but once he was betrayed 
his anger was likely to be terrible; punishment was sure 
to be swift and heavy. 

Of course he was the target of every fortune and place 
seeker in the world who could get into his presence. 
Every arrow in their quiver was tried on him. Filattery 
and exaggerated attentions were favourites—and while 
Henry would beam with delight he was not swerved from 
his careful purpose. He was not a fool; and when he 
had been on the throne nine years he cleaned out a 
roistering Jot who had encamped in the palace. 

He was tricky and specious in his statecraft when his 
people would gain by these dubious methods; but this was 
the way the political game was then played, whatever we 
may think of its rules now. Many see no improvement 
in the motives and conduct of the present professional 
politicians, especially those who not only live in politics 
but on them. In this we have little with which to con- 
gratulate ourselves. Ambition seems to drive men to 
resort to about the same tactics as it always has involved. 
The weapons vary a little—but the object remains the 
same. 

Henry was essentially a peaceful monarch. Compared 
with any of his predecessors his was the most pacific reign 
of all. He was like the average physical giant—natur- 
ally peaceful and the last to flare up—but when he did 
explode the noise and vibrations of it filled the whole 
country and even the world. 

He was exceedingly well informed upon every branch 
of his task. 

He planned his more important ships, he prescribed 
their artillery and how it should be placed in the floating 
walls, 

He was familiar with every branch of the machinery 
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necessary to carry on a campaign on land or sea—and he 
trusted the details to nobody. When Dover was to be 
put in a state of defence he went down there time and 
again until the task was complete. When it was feared 
for years that the emperor would invade the coasts 
Henry visited all the fortified defences and saw that they 
were in the best possible condition. 

He was pure English to his finger tips, not only physi- 
cally but mentally, not only by cultivation but inherently. 
He was peaceful as long as there could be peace. He 
would not make extensive preparations for trouble until 
it was fairly in the offing. 

He was fond of the society of ladies and would appear 
to have been very stimulated by them. 

When he had been in despair at some treachery or 
some great disappointment he would disappear into the 
country with a small number of men who were intimates 
—but when he had hunted and gambled long enough to 
forget, the first thing he would do upon his return to 
town was to fill the palace with the ladies and devote his 
leisure to banquets, masques and plays. 

What a contrast the Thames now is, to its waters upon 
a warm night in Henry’s time, when it was alive with the 
guests from every important house in London as they 
were rowed to these great functions to the sound of 
music and gay laughter floating across the waves shim- 
mering in the fitful lights from an hundred barges! We 
have left all this to Venice. What a pity! What a lost 
opportunity! 

Another English trait of Henry was his quick response 
to any attempt to drive him. In an instant he was 
aroused and in withering tones the offender was put in 
his place. “He is more accessible to persuasion than to 
threat,” said Chapuys to his master. ’* 

He devoted his life to his people. They could see that. 
They knew that nobody else in the kingdom worked so 
many hours as he did. The highly-placed malefactor 
had no more chance of escaping his lash than the poor- 
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est—indeed, the nobility came to the conclusion that they 
always had the worst of any altercation which opposed 
their interests to those of the common man, Queen, 
princes, dukes, earls—no matter what their rank—they 
could not escape once the law put its hands on them. 

Henry was a fighter. He never said “die.” The 
Medical Record tells how he gambled and worked up to 
the very last day of his life; and he did not want any 
woman about him when he would have to face the Grim 
Destroyer. If he was to show weakness, it would not be 
before women. Death only could conquer him, could 
stop him. 

He was a constant drinker at meals, liking gin ‘‘mar- 
vellously well’’; but there is no record that he was ever 
overcome with liquor, which was then used instead of 
water, When the English troops on the Continent werc 
reduced to drinking water they were thought to be in the 
gravest danger. The lack of food was not a scrious 
matter, but for them to be without ale was a horse of 
quite another colour, 

To sum Henry up we may say that he was the highest 
type of his people. More than that, he was representa- 
tive of all that was best in their natures—~and all that 
was worst as well. 

He was, 2s he said, an Englishman. 

And this was his reputation among his contemporaries. 
No other man of his time occupied the attention of all 
the world as did he. 

“He is a wonderful man and has wonderful people 
about him; but he is an old fox and . . . proud,” wrote 
the French ambassador, Castillon, in 1538, when Henry 
was forty-six. ** 

A year later the same ambassador wrote: 

“I have to do with the most dangerous and crue] man 
in the world.” 

“He was a great king,” wrote Charles V the year 
foliowing Henry’s death.’® 

*L. @ P, XII, i, No. 56. 
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“We have no doubt that our brother, the King of 
England, would wish to attend personally the proposed 
invasion. [That of France which took place the follow- 
ing year.} We firmly believe that the step would be a 
very important one and contribute greatly to the success 
of the war, not only on account of this King’s personal 
qualities, magnanimity, reputation and experience with 
military affairs, but because it would undoubtedly terrify 
the King of France and his subjects,” the emperor in- 
structed one of his ambassadors about to go to England.’* 

“The King’s person here will be worth more than the 
presence of 20,000 men,” wrote Norfolk et al. from the 
French camp of the English forces. 

“Such are his [Henry’s] wisdom and knowledge, as 
well as experience in political affairs and such our trust 
in him that we have no doubt that whatever plan of cam- 
paign he fixes upon will be best . . . We intend to defer 
entirely to the King’s advice in this particular matter,” 
said the emperor in his official orders to an emissary in 
1543. 

Cardinal Pole wrote two years after Henry’s death 
that he “was the greatest king who ever ruled that 
realm”; and Henry never had a more bitter enemy than 
that cardinal whose mother and brother he had executed. 

“The mirror of wisdom for all the world” passed away 
when Henry died, reported the London envoy of the 
Duke of Ferrara. 

Such was the reputation of the man to his contempo- 
raries who had had years of dealings with him. We may 
safely trust their conclusion. They knew—and they had 
to know. 
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